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Artic: L—THE CONFLICT WITH SKEPTICISM AND 
UNBELIEF. Sxrconp Articte:—Tne Myrnican Turory 
or STRAUSS. 


Das Leben Jesu, kritisch bearbeitet, von Dr. David Fried- 
rich Strauss. 4A. Tiibingen: 1840. 


Streitschriften zur Vertheidigung, &e., von Dr. David Fried- 
rich Strauss. Tiibingen: 1841. 


Tue peculiar form of unbelief which, in our time, has been 
brought forward to invalidate the testimony to the miracles of 
the Gospel, is the Mythical Theory ; and the leading expound- 
er and a‘ivocate of that theory is David Frederic Strauss. 
The Life _f Christ, by Strauss, is an extensive and elaborate 
work. Tie author, if not a man of the profoundest learning, 
is nevert.:cless, a trained and well read theologian. Adopt- 
ing a theory which, at least in the breadth of its application, 
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is a novel one, he yet skillfully avails himself of everything 
which has been urged in the way of objection to the truth of 
the Gospel history from the side of ancient or modern skepti- 
cism. He knows how to weave into his indictment charges 
drawn from the most opposite quarters. He is quite ready to 
borrow aid from Woolston, the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, and 
other deistical writers, whose philosophy in general he repu- 
diates. Thus, in his work, there are brought together and 
braided together the difficulties in the New Testament history 
which all past study had brought to light, and the cbjections 
which the ingenuity of unbelievers, from Celsus to Paulus, 
had found it possible to suggest. It is the last and strongest 
word that skeptical criticism will be able to utter against the 
evangelical narratives. In the arrangement and presentation 
of his matter, the work of Strauss is distinguished by a rhe- 
torical skill that is rarely surpassed. He knows what it will 
do to assert roundly, what is best conveyed by an insinuation, 
what is more effectively suggested in the form of an inquiry. 
He knows how to put in the foreground whatever seems to 
favor his position, and to pass lightly over considerations 
having a contrary tendency. The currency obtained by the 
work of Strauss, and its influence, are very much due, also, to 
the transparency of his style. In the exhibition of the most 
complex details, the remarkable clearness and fluency that 
belong to his ordinary composition, are fully preserved. It 
will not be denied that Strauss has presented the most plausi- 
ble theory which can be presented from the unbelieving side, 
and has made it as captivating as the nature of the case will 
admit. This theory we now proceed to examine.* 

Although Strauss undertakes to construct a life of Clirist, it 
is plain that the great question before his mind is the question 
of the truth or falsehood of the narratives in the New Testa- 
ment which record miracles. Strange to say, he lays down at 
the beginning the critical canon that a miracle is never to be 


* We have placed at the head of this Article, along with Strauss's principal 
work, the book of Streitschriften, or polemical tracts in reply to his reviewers, 
which he himself collected into a volume. 
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believed, and that the narrative in which it is found is, so far at 
least, unhistorical. That is to say, he begs the question which 
it is one prime object of his book to discuss. Lis entire work 
is thus a petitio principii. From a scientific point of view, 
therefore, it has, strictly speaking, no claim to consideration. 
When we call to mind the names on the roll of science which 
are counted among the believers in miracles, such as Pascal, 
Kepler, Sir Isaac Newton, not to speak of names proportion- 
ally eminent among scientific men at the present day; and 
when we think how much of the loftiest intellect the world 
has seen has likewise put faith in these New Testament 
narratives ; when, moreover, we remember that mankind have 
generally believed, and do now believe, in miraculous events 
of some sort, we must pronounce the pretended axiom that 
miracles are impossible, to be, in every sense of the word, an 
assumption. We waive this point, however, and proceed to 
consider the positive theory of Strauss. 


What is a myth? A myth is, in form, a narrative; re 
sembling, in this respect, the fable, parable, and allegory. 
But unlike these, the idea or feeling from which the myth 
tprings, and which, in a sense, it embodies, is not reflectively 
distinguished from the narrative, but rather is blended with 
it; the latter being, as it were, the native form which the idea 
or sentiment spontaneously assumes. Moreover, there is ne 
consciousness on the part of those from whom the myth ema- 
nates, that this product of their fancy and feeling is fictitious. 
The fable is a fictitious story, contrived to inculcate a moral. 
So, the parable is a similitude framed for the express purpose 
of representing abstract truth to the imagination. Both fable 
and parable are the result of conscious invention. In both, 
the symbolical character of the narrative is distinctly recognized. 
From the myth, on the contrary, the element of deliberation 
is utterly absent. There is no questioning of its reality, no 
criticism or inquiry on the point, but the most simple, unreflect- 
ing faith. A like habit of feeling we find in children, who, 
delighting in narrative, improvise narrative. It is difficult for 
us to imagine that childlike condition of mind which belonged. 
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to the early age of nations, when the creations of personifying 
sentiment and fancy were endued, in the faith of those from 
whom they sprung, with this unquestioned reality. It is 
almost as difficult as to reproduce those states of mind in 
which the fundamental peculiarities of language germinate; 
peculiarities in respect to which the philological explorer can 
only say that so mankind in their infancy looked upon 
things and actions. But there is no doubt as to the fact that 
the mythologies had this character. They are the sponta- 
neous growth of childlike imagination, originated and cher- 
ished in the full, because unthinking, belief in their reality. 
So the Greek mythology sprung into being. The popular 
imagination, unhindered ty any knowledge of laws and facts 
which science could not suggest, because science was not 
born, peopled the groves and mountains, the sea and air, 
with divinities, whose existence and whose deeds, forming the 
theme of song and story, were the object of universal faith. 
The ablest of the modern writers upon antiquity, such as 
Ottfried Miiller and Mr. Grote, have made it clear that fre- 
quently there was no historical basis for these mythological 
stories, and that, in the absence of explicit evidence, we have 
no right to assume a nucleus of fact at their foundation. They 
may have been—frequently, at least, they were—the pure crea- 
tion of the mythopeic faculty; the incarnated faith and feel- 
ing of a primitive age, when scientific reflection had not yet 
set bounds tofancy. Science brought reflection. The attempt 
of Euemerus to clear the mythical tales of improbabilities and 
incongruities, and to find at the bottom a residuum of verita- 
ble history, and the attempts both of physical and moral 
philosophers, to elicit from them an allegorical sense, are, one 
and all, the fruit of that skepticism which culture brought with 
it, and proceed upon a totally false view of the manner in 
which the myths originate. When these theories came up, the 
spell of the old faith was already broken. They are the 
efforts of Rationalism to keep up some attachment to obsolete 
beliefs, or to save itself from conscious irreverence or popular 
displeasure. A state of mind had arisen, wholly different 
from that which prevailed in the credulous, unreflecting, child- 
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like period, when a common fear or faith embodied itself spon- 
taneously in a fiction which was taken for fact.* 

As we have implied, back of the authentic history of most 
nations lies a mythicalera. And whenever the requisite con- 
ditions are present, the mythopeic instinct is active. “The 
middle ages furnish a striking example. The fountain of 
sentiment and fancy in the uncultured nations of Europe 
divaricated, so to speak, into two channels, the religious myth 
and the myth of chivalry. When we have eliminated from 
the immense mass of legendary history which forms the lives 
of the Saints, what is due to pious frauds, (though these pre- 
suppose a ready faith), and what is historical, being due to 
morbid or otherwise extraordinary psychological states, and, if 
the reader so pleases, to miracle, there still remains a multi- 
tude of narratives involving supernatural events, which last 
have no foundation whatever in fact, but were yet thoroughly 
believed by those from whose fancy, enlivened and swayed 
by religious sentiment, they emanated. 

Strauss was not the first to suggest that portions of the Bib- 
lical history are myths; but Strauss it is who has applied the 
mythical theory in detail and at length to the Gospel narra- 
tives, and with the aid of this theory has attempted to divest 
the life of Christ of all supernatural elements,—all these 
being pronounced mythological. Strauss opposes, on the one 
hand, believers in the miracles, and, on the other, the advo- 
cates of the so-called “natural exposition,” of whom Paulus 
was the chief. Paulus was the German Euemerus, holding 
the New Testament narratives of miracles to be erroneous 
conceptions and amplifications of historical events which 
really fell within the sphere of natural law. Thus, the heal- 
ing of the blind was accomplished by Christ through an effica- 
cious powder applied to their eyes,—a circumstance which 
was unnoticed or omitted by the lovers of the marvelous whose 


* Upon the nature of the myth, see Ottfried Miiller’s Prolegomena zu einer 
Wissenschaftlichen Mythologie. The reader may also be referred to the Intro- 
duction to Tuch’s Commentary on Genesis; but especially to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth chapters of Grote’s History of Greece. 
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reports we have: the fact at the bottom of the record of the 
transmuting of water into wine, was the gift of a large amount 
of wine, which Christ, since he was to be attended by several 
disciples, brought with him to the wedding: instead of heing 
expected to find a coin in the mouth of the fish, Peter was to 
obtain it by selling a fish in the market, and the Gospel narra- 
tive sprung from a mistaken view of the transaction: Christ 
did not walk on the water, as was supposed, but walked along 
the shore: the so-called transfiguration was the effect on the 
disciples of seeing Christ on a higher mountain peak which 
was white with snow. Strange as it may seem, abundant 
learning and the utmost painstaking were expended in the 
support of this theory, which, however, had few adherents 
when Strauss gave it the final death-blow. Equal hostility is 
professed by Strauss to the form of infidelity which had 
charged the apostles and their Master with being willful 
deceivers. He joins with the Christian believer in denouncing 
the coarseness and shallowness of that species of unbelief 
which found reception among pretended philosophers of the 
last century. He will propound a theory which involves no 
such condemnation of the founders of Christianity. He will 
propound a theory, moreover, which leaves untouched that 
inner substance of Christianity, which is alone valuable to the 
philosopher. His construction will have the merit of sparing 
the sensibilities of the believer who is offended at hearing 
those whom he reveres, branded as impostors, and, at the same 
time, of relieving the men of the nineteenth century from 
giving credence to events which, it is quietly assumed, modern 
science pronounces to be impossible. 

Omitting minor details, some of which we shall have occa- 
sion to bring forward in the progress of the discussion, the 
principal points in the doctrine of Strauss may be briefly 
stated. There existed in Palestine, at the time when Jesus 
grew up to manhood, a wide-spread expectation of the coming 
of the Messiah. There was also a defined conception, the re- 
sult of the teaching of the Old Testament and of later spect- 
lation, of the character of his work. Among other things, he 
was to work miracles, such as the opening of the eyes of the 
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blind, the healing of the sick, the raising of the dead; and he 
was, generally, to outdo the supernatural works ascribed to 
Moses and Elijah, and the other prophets of the former time. 
Jesus, who had been baptized by John, became at length per- 
suaded that he was the promised Messiah. Endowed with 
lofty qualities of mind and character, he attached to himself 
disciples who shared in his belief concerning himself. He 
taught with power through the towns and villages of Pales- 
tine. But, encountering the bitter hatred of the ruling classes 
on account of his rebuke of their iniquities, he was seized 
upon and put to death under Pontius Pilate. Overwhelmed 
with grief and disappointment, his disciples, who had expected 
of him a political triumph, were finally comforted and in- 
spirited by the mistaken belief that he had been raised from 
the dead. Hence the cause of Jesus was not crushed, but 
gradually gained strength. And out of the bosom of the 
young community, filled with enthusiastic attachment to their 
slain and (as they believed) risen Lord, there sprung the 
mythical tales which we find in the Gospels. Believing Jesus 
to be the Messiah, they attributed to him spontaneously the 
deeds which the prophecies had ascribed to that personage. In 
these mythical creations, the formative idea was the Old 
Testament description of the Messiah. This idea, coupled 
with the faith in Jesus, generated the Gospel history of 
Christ, so far as that is miraculous, and even exerted a very 
important influence in shaping and coloring circumstances in 
the narrative, which are not supernatural. The Christ of the 
New Testament is thus the ideal Messiah. He is Jesus of 
Nazareth, glorified in the feeling and fancy of disciples, by the 
ascription to him of supernatural power and supernatural 
deeds, such as lay in the traditional, cherished image of the 
Messiah. 

It should be observed that Strauss does not reject the suppo- 
sition of a conscious invention in the case of certain features 
in the New Testament reports of miracles, notwithstanding 
his general disavowal of an intent to impeach the moral 
character of their authors; but he claims a very mild judg- 
ment for a certain kind of artless, though not wholly uncon- 
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scious, poetizing—the arglose dichtung of simple souls.* But 
how far Strauss and his school are able to adhere to their 
canon, which excludes willful deception trom a part in pro- 
ducing the miraculous narratives of the Gospel, will be con- 
sidered on a subsequent page. 

The denial of the genuineness of the four Gospels is an essen- 
tial part of Strauss’s theory. They cannot come, he main- 
tains, from ‘ eye-witnesses or well informed contemporaries.” 
The apostles could not be deceived to such an extent as we 
should be compelled to assume, if we granted that the Gospels 
exhibit their testimony. On the subject of the origin of the 
Gospels, Strauss is neither full nor clear; but this is affirmed, 
that they are the production of later, non-apostolic writers. 
This position he strives to establish by a critical analysis and 
comparison of these documents. The attempt is made to 
prove upon them such inconsistencies with each other, as well 
as violations of probability, as rendex it impossible to suppose 
that they came from the hand, or bear the sanction of the 
immediate followers of Christ. The credibility of the Gospels 
is attacked, partly as a means of disproving their genuineness, 
And the method of the attack is to press the point of the im- 
probability of the miracles, while, at the same time, the un- 
trustworthy character of the narratives is elaborately argued 
on other grounds. The Gospels are dissected with the critical 
knife, their structure and contents are subjected to a minute 
examination, for the purpose of impressing the reader with the 
conviction that, independently of their record of miracles, 

ese histories are too inaccurate and self-contradictory to be 

ied on. Their alleged imperfections are skillfully connected 
with the improbable nature of the events they record, so that 
the effect of both considerations may be to break down their 
historic value. 

Having thus stated the main points in the theory of Strauss, 
we proceed to set forth the reasons why the mythical hypoth- 
esis: is untenable. 





* Leben Jesu, B. I. 8. ¢5. 
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I. The belief of the apostles and of Jesus himself that he 
was the Messiah, cannot be accounted for on the theory of 
Strauss, and could not have existed, were the assumptions of 
that theory sound. 

Strauss puts his doctrine into a kind of syllogism. There 
was a fixed idea that the Messiah would work these various 
miracles ; there was a fixed persuasion in the minds of the 
disciples that Jesus was the Messiah; hence the necessity that 
the mythopeic faculty should attribute these miracles to 
him.* These, we are told, were the conditions and forces by 
which the myths were generated. But if it was a fixed ex- 
pectation that the Messiah would work these miracles, how 
could the disciples believe in Jesus in the absence of these 
indispensable signs of Messiahship? Recollect that this per- 
suasion concerning the Messiah is represented to be so deep 
and universal as to move the imagination of the disciples of 
Jesus, after his death, to .connect with him all these fictitious 
miracles. How, then, were they convinced of his claim to be 
the Messiah—so convinced that their faith survived the disap- 
pointment of some of their strongest and fondest anticipations 
relative to his kingdom, and survived even the shock of his 
judicial death? It must be manifest to every candid man that 
Strauss is thrown upon a dilemma. Either this previous ideal 
of the Messiah was not so firmly engraved upon the minds of 
the disciples, in which case the condition and motive for the 
creation of myths are wanting; or being thus firmly fixed, 
their faith in Jesus through his lifetime proves that miracles 
were really performed. A similar remark may be made of 
Jesus himself, since he is supposed to have shared, on this 
point at least, in the common expectation respecting the 
characteristic works of the Messiah. Tow could he maintain 
this unswerving faith in his messianic calling and office, in the 
absence of the one principal criterion, the exercise of super- 
natural power? To avoid one difficulty, the advocate of the 
mythical hypothesis creates another which no ingenuity can 
remove. 


* Leben Jesu, B. L. 8S. 94. 
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It is not to be supposed that Strauss ignores this difficulty. 
He endeavors to answer the objection. The impressiveness 
of the character and teaching of Christ, in a measure, supplied 
the place of miracles so long as he was bodily present. But 
this consideration is evidently felt to be quite inadequate, and 
hence Strauss makes prominent what he seems to consider a 
concession. Jesus, we are informed, did calm and relieve cer- 
tain persons afflicted with nervous disease, which was thought to 
be the fruit of demoniacal possession. This effect was wrought, 
however, only by psychological influence—the natural influ- 
ence of a strong and calm nature. Hence, it was only in cases 
where the type of the disease- was mild and chiefly mental in 
its origin, that such cures were effected. The cure of a case 
like that of the maniac of Gadara, or the child at the foot of 
the Mount of Transfiguration, would be a miracle, and is, of 
course, excluded.* Moreover, Strauss finds it convenient to 
maintain that the cure of so called demoniacs was produced by 
others; that, in fact, it was not so uncommon. Ile appeals to 
the instance narrated by Josephus, of the cure effected in the 
presetice of Vespasian,t and to the question of Christ: “ by 
whom do your children cast them out?’ So that, after all, this 
relief of less aggravated forms of nervousness is not a distin- 
guishing act of Christ which could serve to attest his messiah- 
ship. There is obviously no reason beyond the necessities of 
a theory, why it should be allowed that Christ relieved this 
kind of infirmity, to the exclusion of all the other instances of 
healing, together with the raising of the dead to life, which are 
equally well attested. Nor are we-assisted to understand how 
the disciples were so easily satisfied with the omission of all 
the other forms of miracle which they believed to be indis- 
solubly connected with the Messiah’s appearance. When they 
saw Jesus pass by the blind, the lame, the dumb, the leprous, 
even the severe forms of demoniacal frenzy, and do nothing 
greater than to quiet the less afflicted subjects of nervous hal- 
lucination, which others were in the habit of doing as well, 
how could they consider him the Messiah? We cannot avoid 


* Leben Jesu, B. I. S. 106. B.IL S. 43, 45. + Jos, Antiq. VIIL 2, 5. 
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perceiving that the same cause which is thought to have led 
irresistibly to the forming of imaginary miracles, would have 
effectually precluded a faith not sustained by miracles which 
were real. 


II. The mythical theory is fully disproved by the fact of 
the absence of any body of disciples to whom the origination 
and dissemination of the myths can be attributed. 

The advocates of this theory prefer to use vague terms and 
phrases in speaking of the source whence the so-called Christian 
mythology came. It sprung, says Strauss, from the enthusi- 
asm of the infant church. But when he is called upon to ex- 
plain his meaning more ‘precisely, he admits that neither the 
apostles nor the community which was under their immediate 
guidance, could have been the authors of these fictitious narra- 
tives. That the followers of Christ, who had attended him 
through his public life, could mistakenly suppose themselves 
to have been eye-witnesses of the series of miracles which the 
Gospels record, is too much for Strauss to believe. He claims 
that the apostles in their Epistles, or in such as he concedes to 
be genuine, do not bring forward the prior miracles, but dwell 
onthe Resurrection of Christ. So far as they do not speak of 
the earlier miracles, the circumstance is readily explained, if 
we suppose them to have been familiar to those to whom they 
wrote, and remember that, in thé view of the apostles, the 
grand fact of the Saviour’s Resurrection stood in the fore- 
ground, eclipsing, as it were, the displays of supernatural 
power which had preceded it. In the discourses of the apos- 
tles, recorded in Acts, these prior miracles ae appealed to. 
But Strauss, be it observed, contends, and is obliged to con- 
tend, that the apostles were ignorant of any such miraculous 
events as these which the evangelists record. The myths did 
not originate within the circle of their oversight and influ- 
ence. This would be evidently true, whoever were disposed to 
deny it, but Strauss concedes and claims that such is the fact. 
Where, then, did these myths grow up? Who were their 
authors? To this fundamental question, the advocates of the 
mythical theory vouchsafe only the briefest response. Yet 
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Strauss does say that they grow up among the dwellers in 
more secluded places in Galilee where Christ had tarried but a 
short time, and among those who had occasionally, or at 
seasons, companied with him.* ‘There was, then, if we are to 
give credit to the mythical hypothesis, a community of Jewish 
Christian disciples in Palestine, separate from the apostles 
and the Christian flocks over which they presided, and in that 
community, within thirty or forty years after the death of 
Christ, this extensive and coherent cycle of miraculous tales 
originated. We say a community, because a myth is not 
the conscious invention of an individual, or a conscious inven- 
tion at all, but an offshoot of the collective faith and feeling 
of a body of people.+ If, in certain cases, it proceeds from 
the fancy of an individual, it is presupposed that he stands 
in the midst of a sympathetic and responsive community who 
receive without scrutiny whatever falls in with the current of 
their feelings. We say “ within thirty or forty years after the 
death of Christ,” because in this period Strauss himself places 
the bulk of the so-called myths which are found in the New 
Testament.t Now, in reference to this extraordinary solution 
of the enigma as to the authorship of the myths, we offer 
several remarks. : 

In the first place, it must strike the reader as a singular fact 
that there is no evidence whatever of the existence of such a 
non-apostolic Christian community in the midst of Palestine. 
The assumption that a set of believers of this description 
existed in Galilee, removed from the knowledge and guidance 
of the apostles, is not supported by the slightest proof, and is 
in the highest degree improbable. The disciples of Christ, at 
the time of his death, were not very numerous, There was a 
sense of unity among them. They formed one body. Every- 
thing tended to draw them together. And the apostles were 





* Leben Jesu, B. I. 8.72. Streitschr., 8. 46. 

+ So Strauss. It is most essential to understand, he says, that at the founda- 
tion of the myth lies—“ kein individuelles Bewusstsein, sondern ein héheres allge- 
meines Volksbewusstsein, (Bewusstsein einer religiésen Gemeinde.)” Leben 
Jesu, B. I. 8. 89, 

¢ Streitschr,. 8, 52. 
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their recognized heads. It is certain, and will hardly be 
questioned by any one, that the other disciples looked up to 
“the twelve” as their guides, and leaned on them for sup- 
port and counsel. 

But how could persons in the situation attributed to these 
obscure disciples, come to believe, or remain in the belief, that 
Jesus was the Messiah ? We have shown the improbability that 
the apostles believed without miracles. But the difficulty of _ 
supposing these other hearers of Christ to have believed, in the / ’ 
absence of such evidence of his divine commission, is much /~ 
greater. Itis a part of the hypothesis, that they knew com- -— =: 
paratively little of Jesus, for to allow them an intimate knowl- 
edge of him would put them in the same category, as to the \ 
possibility of framing myths, with the apostles themselves. 
They had seen little of Jesus; they had seen none of the su- 
pernatural signs expected of the Messiah; he had wholly dis- 
appointed their idea that the Messiah was to be an earthly 
prince ; and, finally, he had perished by the death of a culprit, 
which he endured without resistance, God not appearing to 
deliver him. Is it not inexplicable that casual hearers of 
Christ, who were thus placed, having seen, be it remembered, 
no miracle for their faith to rest upon, should continue to be- 
lieve—believe, too, without a misgiving, with the childish sim- 
plicity and enthusiasm which are requisite for the creation of 
mythological tales ? 

Such hearers must have originally cherished the ordinary ex- 
pectation concerning the Messiah, that he would sit, in the 
character of a temporal Prince, upon the throne of David and 
bring into subjection the heathen nations. The myths they 
would frame, if they framed any, would be in keeping with this 
expectation. A radical change in their conception of the Mes- 
siah, would require us to suppose, at least, that they were well 
acquainted with the actual career of Jesus. But here, again, 
an acquaintance of this sort with the real facts of his history 
shuts out, by Strauss’s own admission, the possibility of their 
connecting with his life a cycle of myths.” 


* This point is clearly put by Professor Norton in his “ Jnternal Evidences 
of the Genuineness of the Gospels,” 
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But if we admit what is incredible, that a class of disciples 
of this character existed and existed in such circumstances that 
they actually produced through the mythopeeic faculty, and 
set in circulation, the narratives of which we have a record in 
the New Testament, we are not then clear of half of the diffi- 
culty. How can we suppose all this to be done with no knowl- 
edge or interference on the part of the apostles and other well- 
informed contemporaries to whom the facts in the life of Christ 
were well known? It will not be claimed that this mass of 
mythological narrative was shut up in the nooks and corners 
where it came into being. This pretended seclusion of the 
ill-informed believers in Christ, could hardly have been kept 
up for the whole generation during which the apostles traversed 
Galilee and ministered to the church. The Jewish Christians 
continued to come up to Jerusalem to the great festivals; did 
these Galilean believers stay away from them? How happens 
it, we beg to know, that this type of belief, so foreign from that 
of the eye-witnesses and authorized apostles of Jesus, found no 
contradiction or exposure ¢ 

But an objection still more formidable remains to be stated. 
From whom did the Gentiles receive Christianity, and what 
type of Christianity did they receive? The new religion had 
been carried from Jerusalem to Rome before the death of 
Paul and Peter. Was it from the simple folk whose imagina- 
tion is credited with the origin of the miracles—was it from 
them who knew so little of Christ as to indulge in these uncer- 
tified fancies, and too little of the apostles to have their self- 
delusion corrected—was it from these obscure disciples that 
Christianity went forth to the Gentile world? Did they 
assume the missionary work confided to the apostles, while 
these and all the well-informed followers of the Messiah rested 
in idleness? It would be preposterous, in the face of proba- 
bility and against all the evidence we possess, to assert this. 
The Christianity of the Gentile churches was apostolic Chris- 
tianity. Their conception of the history of Christ on earth 
was derived from the apostles and the Christian believers asso- 
ciated with them Now, all of the four Gospels, except the 
first, are Gentile Gospels. The third was written by a Gentile, 
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and this, together with the second and fourth, were written 
for Gentiles. Gentile Christianity did not flow from that quar- 
ter—that terra incognita—where the myths are said to have 
sprung up and been received. How then shall we account for 
the character of the Gentile Gospels, and, in particular, for the 
representation of the life of Christ which they contain? The 
conclusion is inevitable.that this representation, including the 
narratives of miracles, was a part of that Christianity which 
the apostles believed and taught. But when this admission is 
made, the mythical theory breaks down; since, as we have be- 
fore mentioned, Strauss admits that, in case these narratives 
are false, apostles and others who were well acquainted with 
Christ could neither have originated them nor have been per- 
suaded to lend them credence. 


III. The genuineness of the canonical Gospels, the proof of 
which it is found impossible to invalidate, is a decisive argu- 
ment against the mythical theory. 

Considering the importance of the subject, the observations 
of Strauss upon the authorship and date of the Gospels are . 
very meagre. He denies, indeed, that we can prove a general 
circulation of Gospel histories during the lifetime of the apos- 
tles, or that our present Gospels were known to them.* At 
one time he was inclined to admit that John was the author of 
the Fourth Gospel, but seeing, probably, the fatal consequences 
resulting to his theory from this concession, he withdrew it in 
a subsequent edition. But the proposition that John wrete the 
Gospel which bears his name, is supported by such an array of 
external and internal evidence as must convince an unpreju- 
diced mind of its truth. In respect to this Gospel, Strauss 
and his friends are obliged to abandon the mythical hypothe- 
sis, and to pronounce its contents the deliberate fabrications of 
a pretender who chose to subserve a doctrinal interest by 
assuming the character of John. The needless audacity 
which would lead a literary impostor in the second century to 
present a view of the course of Christ’s life which, when com- 


* Leben Jesu, B, 1. 8. 72. 
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pared with the previous established conception, is, in many 
respects, so original and peculiar, and his complete success in 
winning the confidence of the churches in all quarters of the 
Roman world, are mysteries not to be explained.* The patristic 
testimonies to the genuineness of the Gospels of Luke and of 
Mark, as well as to the relation in which they severally stood to 
Paul and Peter, cannot be successfully impugned. Luke’s preface 
to his Gospel harmonizes with the tradition of the church con- 
cerning him. His informants, he there states, were immediate 
disciples of Christ. He had acquired from the original sources 
“a perfect understanding” of the matters on which he wrote. Of 
Mark and his Gospel, we have an early account in the fragment 
of Papias, whose birth fell within the apostolic age, and who 
drew his information from the contemporaries and associates 
of the apostles.;| When Papias states that Mark, having been 
the interpreter of Peter, and derived his knowledge of Christ 
from him, wrote down “the things spoken or done by our 
Lord,” though not observing, as to the discourses at least, the 
historical order, he describes, without doubt, our second Gospel.t 
‘ If there are critical questions pertaining to the authorship of 
the First Gospel, about which even believing scholars are not 
yet agreed, it is even more evident concerning this than any 
of the others that it emanates from the bosom of the apostolic 
Church. Of this, the evidence, external and internal, leaves 
no room for doubt.§ 





* The author of this Article begs leave to refer his readers to an Article from 
his pen on the Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
April, 1864. 

+ Whether Papias was, or was not, acquainted with the Apostle John himself, 
is a disputed point. Irenwus affirms it, but Eusebius is inclined to consider his 
statement an uncertain inference from the language of Papias. Euseb. iii., 39. 

¢ Whether the want of historical order is attributed by Papias to the record of 
the “things said” alone, or of “ the things done” as well, depends on the sense 
of \dyra in the passage, in regard to which there are two opinions. 

§ The critical questions to which we allude, are clearly stated and ably argued 
by Meyer in the Einl. to his Com, on Matt., and Bleek in his Einl. in d. N. T. 
These questions do not affect the date of the Gospel, nor its origin in the apos 
tolic Church. Meyer's view appears to depend on his restriction of the sense of 
Aéy:a—in the ru Aby:a cvverdgaro of Papias—which is not made out. On the 
other hand, Bleek’s hypothesis leaves the early tradition, concerning the author- 
ship, unexplained. 
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Renan, in his recent Life of Christ, has the candor to acknowl- 
edge the early date of the evangelical histories, and, in gene- 
ral, though his views are here not free from error, their apos- 
tolical origin. He says that the composition of the Gospels 
was “one of the most important events to the future of Chris- 
tianity which occurred during the second half of the first cen- 
tury.”* As to Luke, “doubt is hardly possible.”+ “The 
author of this Gospel is certainly the same as the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles. Now the author of the Acts is a com- 
panion of St. Paul, a title perfectly fitting to St. Luke.” 
“One thing at least is beyond doubt, that the author of the 
third Gospel and of the Acts, is a man of the second apos- 
tolic generation.” “Chapter xxi., inseparable from the rest 
of the work, was certainly written after the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, and svon after.” “ But if the Gospel of Luke is dated, 
those of Matthew and Mark are also; for it is certain that the 
third Gospel is posterior to the first, and presents the charac- 
ter of a compilation much more advanced.”{ Mark, we are 


— _— - - —————— 


* p. 17, (Am. Transl.) + p. 18. 

tp. 19. Whatever Papias meant by the \éy:a of Matthew—whether the dis- 
courses alone, or the narratives also, Renan errs decidedly in saying that the 
Matthew, which was known to Papias, was simply the discourses (in Hebrew.) 
When Papias says that the A¢y:a were written in Hebrew and jpyfvevee davra ds 
idivaro Exacros, he speaks of things in the past. Itis certain that Papias had 
the First Gospel in its complete form, in the Greek. (See Meyer’s Einl. z. Matt, 
8.11. N.) It is certain that the First Gospel had its present form before the 
date of the destruction of Jerusalem. (Meyer Einl. z. Matt. S. 21.) But Renan 
concedes that the Second Gospel is “ but a slightly modified reproduction” of 
“the collection of anecdotes and personal information which Mark wrote from 
Peter's reminiscences.” p. 22. There is no proof whatever that Mark’s work 
has undergone any “ modification,” if we except one or two passages which are 
thought by critics to be interpolated. The school of Baur have, to be sure, 
made Papias refer to an ‘‘ Ur-Markus,” a work supposed to be prior to, and the 
basis of, our Second Gospel. But our Mark corresponds to the description given 
by Papias—so that the sole argument of the Baur school for their view is un- 
founded. The writers of the second century know nothing of any other work 
ascribed to Mark except our Second Cospel. Jt ts an incontrovertible fact that 
this Gospel was composed by John Mark, an associate of the apostles. The Baur 
school have made an attempt, which we are justified in terming desperate, to 
bring down the date of the writings of Luke to the early part of the second 
century. But apart from all the other evidence in the case, Baur’s own method 
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told, though not absolutely free from later additions, is essen- 
tially as he wrote it.” “ He is full of minute observations com- 
ing without any doubt from an eye-witness. Nothing opposes 
the idea that this eye-witness, who evidently had followed 
Jesus, who had loved him and known him intimately, and who 
had a living remembrance of him, was the Apostle Peter him- 
. self, as Papias says.”* If the view presented by Renan con- 
cerning the origin of the Fourth Gospel is less satisfactory, it 
is yet sufficient for the refutation of the leading propositions 
of Strauss. He holds that “in substance this Gospel issued, 
towards the end of the first century, from the great school of 
Asia Minor which held to John, that it presents to us a version 
of the Master’s life, worthy of high consideration and often of 
preference.”+ Ifthe work was not by John, there is “ a decep- 
tion which the author confesses to himself”—a literary fact, says 
Renan, unexampled in the apostolic world. The Tiibingen doe- 
trine of its being “a theological thesis without historical value ” 
is not borne out, but rather refuted, by an examination of the 
work.t In “a multitude of cases,” it sheds needed light upon 
the synoptics. “The last months of the life of Jesus, in par- 
ticular, are explained only by John.” The school of John was 
* better acquainted with the external circumstances of the life 
of the founder than the group whose memories made up the 
synoptic gospels. It had, especially in regard to the sojourns 
of Jesus at Jerusalem, data which the others did not possess.”§ 





of argument requires him to suppose, and he does suppose, that the generation— 
ysvea—spoken of in Luke xxi., 32, still subsisted when the Gospel was written- 
But this term will not bear the loose sense which he gives it. We must reserve 
for another occasion the proof of the early date of the Acts. It is enough to 
state here, that the circumstance of the writer’s making no use of the Epistles of 
Paul, in composing his work, is an insoluble fact on Baur’s theory. Jt is an incon- 
trovertible fact that the Third Gospel and the Acts were written by Luke, an asso. 
ciate of Paul. The conjecture of Renan that the first two Gospels gradually 
borrowed anecdotes from each other, would be inconsistent with the agreement 
in the copies of each, which were extant in the different parts of the world in 
the third century, and is, moreover, supported by no proof. But in holding tha 
Luke was composed about the year 70, that Mark remains substantially as he 
wrote it, and that_both Matthew and Mark are earlier than Luke, Renan admits 
all that we ask in the present discussion. 


* p. 35. + p. 25. t p. 27. § p. 33, 
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The conclusion appears to be that the narrative portions of the 
Fourth Gospel are from the pen of John; and as to Renan’s 
opinion of the origin of the discourses, we are left in doubt, for 
now he attributes them, and now denies them, to John. As 
to the last point, the record of the discourses is obviously from 
the same pen that wrote the rest of the Gospel, and, also, the 
first epistle which bears the name of John, the genuineness 
of which Renan will not deny. The statements of Renan in 
respect to the origin of the Gospels approximate to the truth. 
They are the admissions of a man of learning and a skeptic. 
They demolish the mythical theory as defined by Strauss. The 
evidence which proves the Gospels to be the productions of the 
apostles or their associates, at the same time subverts an essen- 
tial part of that theory. In truth, every argument for the gen- 
uineness of the Gospels is just as strong an argument for their 
credibility. 


IV. The mythical hypothesis falls to the ground from the 
lack of a sufficient interval between the death of Christ and 
the promulgation, in a written as well as oral form, of the nar- 
ratives of miracles. 

We were led, under the last head, in speaking of the genu- 
ineness of the Gospels, to allude to the subject of their date. 
There are grave difficulties connected with the twenty-fourth 
and twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew, but the apologist has, 
perhaps, a compensation in the demonstration afforded by them 
that the document of which they are a part was composed in 
its present form before the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
date of Luke, as before observed, is not far from that of Mat- 
thew. But we discover on inspection that a large portion of 
the matter contained in each of the first three Gospels appears, 
frequently in identical language, in the other two. Among the 
various hypotheses suggested to account for this peculiarity, it 
is held by some that Matthew was the earliest written of the 
three, and that a portion of Matthew was incorporated by 
Mark and Luke in their gospels; while others maintain that 
Mark was the original gospel and furnished the other two with 
the matter that is common to all. It has been, however, con- 
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tended with much force of argument, that prior to the compo- 
sition of either of the three, an original gospel, containing the 
matter to which we refer, must have existed, and existed in a 
written form. This earlier record of the teachings and mira- 
cles of Christ antedates, therefore, our present gospels, and is 
a written monument standing still nearer the events. But 
whether this be, or be not, the true solution of the peculiarity 
in question, we have from Luke decisive proof of the early 
composition of written histories of Christ, in which the mira- 
cles hadaplace. “ Many” such histories of what was “ surely 
believed” in the Apostolic Church, Luke states, had already 
been composed. The Hebraized diction of various parts of 
his Gospel, differing from his own style, is a sufficient proof 
that he wrought into it portions of prior records. This 
information, which comes from Luke, be it remembered, only 
afew years after the death of Paul, implies that there had 
been a desire among Christians for authentic lives of Christ, 
and that numerous narratives had been written to meet the 
want. It has been made probable, we may add, that the Apos- 
tle Paul made use of a written gospel, and although we cannot 
affirm that this document was more than a collection of the 
sayings and discourses of Christ,* yet the existence of it is an 
indication of the necessity that must have been felt for authen- 
tic records of the life of the Lord, and, also, of the ease with 
which, owing to the spread of Greek culture, this demand 
could be satisfied. For, as Neander observes, this was not the 
age of the rhapsodist, Lat an age of written composition. 

We are thus, through the testimony of Luke, in our search 
for written narratives of the miracles of Christ, brought back 
into the heart of the apostolic age and to a point of time not 
far from the events themselves. We are obliged to allow that 
the New Testament miracles were not only believed by the 
generation of Christians contemporary with the apostles and 
under their guidance, but were, also, within twenty or thirty 
years, at the longest, after the death of Jesus, recorded in writ- 
ten narratives. Now this interval is altogether too short for 





* See Neander’s Leben Jesu, 8. 10. Apostelgeschichte, 8. 173, eq. 
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the growth of a Christian mythology. Unlike something made 
by the will, this must be the fruit of a long brooding over the 
incidents in the career of Christ and the prophecies relating to 
him. We cannot conceive this cloud of myths to arise, when 
the real circumstances in the life of Christ had just occurred 
and were fresh in the recollection of those who had known 
him. The sharp outlines of fact must first be effaced from 
memory before the humble career of Jesus could be invested 
by the imagination with a misty, unreal splendor. The sud- 
den ascription to him of these numerous acts of miraculous 
power would be a psychological wonder. Strauss is not insen- 
sible to the force of this objection. His answer is that these 
narratives were, in a sense, prepared in the messianic expecta- 
tions of the people, and it was only needful that they should 
be connected with Jesus. But there is a wide gulf between 
the general anticipation that the Messiah, when he should 
come, would heal the different forms of disease and outdo the 
works of the old prophets, and the concrete, circumstantial 
narratives which we find in the Gospels. Strauss fails, there- 
fore, to evade the force of the objecticn, and it stands, an insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of his theory. 


V. The mythical theory is incompatible with the character 
of the times in which Christ appeared. 

It was an historical age ; that is, an age in which history is 
studied, historical truth discriminated from error, evidence 
weighed ; an age in which skepticism is found, in which, also, - 
written records exist. It was the age of Tacitus and Josephus ; 
the age when the influence of Greek culture and Roman law 
were felt to the remotest bounds of the empire. It was, more- 
over, an age when history had seemingly run its course, and 
the process of decay had set in. How unlike the periods when 
a people, given up to the sway of sentiment and imagination, 
builds up its mythologic creations, never raising the question 
as totheir truth or falsehood! Let us hear Mr. Grote upon 
the characteristics of a myth-producing age. “The myths,” 
writes the historian, “ were generally produced in an age which 
had no records, no philosophy, no criticism, no canon of belief, 
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and scarcely any tincture of astronomy or geography—but 
which, on the other hand, was full of religious faith, distin- 
guished for quick and susceptible imagination, seeing personal 
agents where we only look for objects and laws ;—an age, 
moreover, eager for new narrative, accepting with the uncon- 
scious impressibility of children, (the question of truth or false- 
hood being never formally raised), all which ran in harmony 
with its preéxisting feelings, and penetrable by inspired poets 
and prophets in the same proportion that it was indiffer- 
ent to positive evidence.”* It is true that the operation of 
the mythopeeic faculty is not absolutely extinct in a more cul- 
tured time ; yet its peculiar province is the childhood of a peo- 
ple. As Grote elsewhere says, “to understand properly the 
Grecian myths, we must try to identify ourselves with the state 
of mind of the original mythopeic age; a process not very 
easy, since it requires us to adopt a string of poetical fancies 
not simply as realities, but as the governing realities of the 
mental system; yet a process which would only reproduce 
something analogous to our own childhood.” Of the point of 
view from which the myths were looked upon by the Greek, 
he adds: ‘“‘ Nor need we wonder that the same plausibility 
which captivated his imagination and his feelings was sufficient 
to engender spontaneous belief; or rather that no question as 
to the truth or falsehood of the narrative suggested itself to 
his mind. His faith is ready, literal, and uninquiring, apart 
from all thought of discriminating fact from fiction.” If we 
‘turn to the age of Augustus, we find a condition of society at 
a world-wide remove from this primitive era of sentiment and 
fancy. Some are deceived by the supposed analogy of the 
middle ages,. which, however, were wholly different, and more 
resembled the ancient nations in their period of immaturity. 
The Greek and Roman literature and science had passed away. 
Christianity, with its doctrines and miracles, had been received 
by the fresh, uncivilized peoples of Europe, and these, full of 
the new sentiments and beliefs which were awakened by Chris- 
tianity, dwelling, so to speak, in an atmosphere of the super- 


— 








* Grote, Vol. L, p. 451. 
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natural, created the mass of mythical stories which fill up the 
voluminous lives of the saints. It was the work of unlettered, 
imaginative, uninquiring peoples, on the basis and under the 
stimulus of the miraculous history of the Gospels. “ Such 
legends,” says Mr. Grote, “were the natural growth of a re- 
ligious faith, earnest, unexamining, and interwoven with the 
feelings at a time when the reason does not need to be cheated. 
The lives of the saints bring us even back to the simple and 
ever-operative theology of the Homeric age.”* Totally dif- 
ferent was the state of things among the old nations at the 
advent of Christianity. We must not forget that, so far as 
intellectual development is concerned, along with the downfall 
of ancient civilization, the tides of history rolled back. New 
nations came upon the stage and a period of childhood ensued. 
Dr. Arnold, writing to Bunsen, points out the anachronism 
involved in Strauss’s theory. ‘ The idea,” exclaims Arnold, 
“of men writing mythic histories between the time of Livy 
and Tacitus, and of St. Paul mistaking such for realities ! + 


* Grote, Vol. I, p. 471. Renan comparesthe Gospels to the Lives of St. Fran- 
cis, The disciples of St. Francis were full of the spirit of their master; and 
what was that spirit? Enthusiasm, that falls below absolute madness, can rise 
no higher than in the example of St. Francis. His asceticism stopped short of 
no austerities which the body could endure. His inward life, like his outward 
career, was a continual romance. His mystic fervor betrayed itself in his ordi- 
nary speech—in his apostrophes to birds and beasts, and even to inanimate things, 
“His life,” says Milman, “ might seem a religious trance.” “ Incessantly active as 
was his life, it was a kind of paroxysmal activity, constantly collapsing into what 
might seem a kind of suspended animation of the corporeal functions.” As to 
the witnesses to the ‘“‘ wounds” of Christ on his person, one of them testifies to see- 
ing the soul of St. Francis, after his death, on its flight through the air to heaven! 
In this atmosphere of fancy and credulous (though sincere) devotion, he and 
they lived. As to the loose habit of observation and great inaccuracy of medie- 
val writers in describing ordinary objects, which justly excite incredulity in re- 
gard to their stories of miracles, see Dr. Arnold’s Lectures on History, p. 128. 
He gives an instance of this carelessness from Bede, who was reputed the most 
learned man of his age. “I cannot think,” says Arnold, “that the unbelieving 
spirit of the Roman world was equally favorable to the origination and admis- 
sion of stories of miracles with the credulous tendencies of the middle ages.” (p. 
129.) No doubt bodily austerities, vigils, fastings, and the like, together with 
the spirit of unbounded credulity, might produce extraordinary phenomena which 
could easily be mistaken for miracles. 

+ Life and Correspondence of Arnold, p. 293, N, 
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Strauss labors hard to create a different impression in respect 
to the character of the age of the apostles. He appeals to the 
occasional mention of prodigies by Tacitus and Josephus—as 
the supernatural sights and sounds attending the capture of 
Jerusalem. But if current reports of this sort of preternatural 
manifestation convict an age of an unhistorical spirit, there is 
no state of society that would not be liable to this charge. 
Even skeptics, like Hobbes, have not escaped the infection of 
superstitious fear. These passages in Josephus and Tacitus 
are chiefly remarkable as being exceptions to the ordinary style 
of their narratives. Strauss endeavors to make much of the 
two alleged miracles of Vespasian, at Alexandria, which are 
noticed by Tacitus and also by Suetonius. But whatever may 
have been the fact at the bottom, the circumstances in the nar- 
rative of Tacitus afford a striking exemplification of the his- 
torical spirit of the times, and, thus, of the falsehood of 
Strauss’s general position. When the application was made to 
Vespasian by the individuals on whom the cures are said to 
have been wrought, he laughed at their request and “treated 
it with contempt.”* The applicants being importunate in 
their request, and pretending to make it by the direction of the 
god Serapis, Vespasian had a talk with the physicians, v/ho 
stated the nature of the diseases, and were quite non-committal 
on the question whether the Emperor could effect a cure in the 
manner desired. The entire passage in Tacitus shows at least 
a full consciousness that the event is wholly anomalous and 
not to be accepted without satisfactory proof. The truth is 
that the creative period in the ancient nations when the mytho- 
logical religions sprung up, had long ago passed by. Even 
the belief in them was fast crumbling away, and yielding to 
skepticism. This engendered, to be sure, a superstition to fill 
up the void occasioned by the destruction of the old belief. 





* Vespasian behaved like William of Orange, who sneered at the old practice 
of touching for the king’s evil. This behavior of William gave great scandal to 
not a few.—(Macaulay’s Hist. of England, Vol. III, p. 432, seq.) Many invalids 
resorted to the king to be touched. Yet who will infer that the age of William 
was not an “historical” age, or suppose that a mythology could have arisen in 
England in the seventeenth century and established itself in the popular faith? 
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Hence magic and sorcery were rife. The professors of the 
black art, to use a more modern phrase, drove a lucrative busi- 
ness, and found credulous followers, as the apostles discovered 
in their missionary journeys. But this despairing superstition 
was a phenomenon lying at the opposite pole from that action 
of the mythopeic tendency which belongs, as we have ex- 
plained, to the freshness of youth. Pilate spoke out the feel- 
ings of the cultivated Roman in the skeptical question, What 
is truth? Nor is Strauss more successful in the attempt to find 
among the Jews, in particular, a condition of society suitable 
for the origination of myths. Prophecy had long since died 
out. A stiff legalism, with its “traditions of the elders,” had 
chilled the free movement of religious life. Nor is it true that 
among the Jews, in the time of Christ, a miracle had only to 
be stated to be believed. Miracles (unless exorcism be reck- 
oned oue) were not supposed to occur. They were considered 
to belong to an era of their history,long past. A miracle was 
an astounding fact. “Since the world began,” it was said, 
(John ix. 32), “was it not heard that any man opened the 
eyes of one that was born blind.” The Gospels are full of 
parables, allegories, showing a state of mind, in teacher and 
hearer, inconsistent with the production of myths. In the 
parable, the idea is held in an abstract form, and a fiction is 
contrived to represent it. Ottfried Miiller, in answer to the 
question, how long the myth-building spirit continues, explains 
that the fusion or confounding of idea and fact, which consti- 
tutes the myth, could take place only so long as the habit did 
not exist of presenting the one apart from the other—either 
idea apart from narrative, or narrative apart from the mytho- 
poic idea. But when ideas are apprehended as such, in an ab- 
stract form, or veracious history is written, the mythical era is 
gone.* So far from there being a reign of credulity, there existed, 
in the Sadducees, an outspoken skeptical party who regarded 
with coldness and suspicion the supernatural elements in their 
own religion. How could myths arise among those who lis- 
tened to debates like that which Matthew records between 








* Prolegomena, S. 170. 
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Christ and the Sadducees, ‘“ who say that there is no resurrec- 
tion ¢”** So far from there being among the Jews in the time 
of Christ an irresistible tendency to glorify the object of reve- 
rence by attributing to him miraculous works, it is a fact, of 
which the advocates of the mythical theory can give no plausi- 
ble explanation, that no miracles are ascribed to John the 
Baptist, though he was considered in the early church to be 
inferior to no prophet who had preceded him. If there was 
this unreflecting and credulous habit which is imputed to the 
Jewish Christians, why is no instance of miraculous healing 
interwoven in the description which the Gospels give us of the 
career of the forerunner of Jesus? He was supernaturally en- 
abled to designate the’ Messiah, but he himself, though he is 
characterized in terms of exalted praise, is not represented as 
endowed with supernatural power. It is, also, significant that 
the life of Jesus up to the time of his entrance upon his pub- 
lic ministry, is left an almost unbroken blank. Had the disci- 
ples given the reins to their imagination, as the theory of 
Strauss supposes, they would almost infallibly have filled up 
the childhood of Christ with myths, after the manner of the 
spurious gospels of a later date.t But Mark and John pass 
over in silence the whole of the preparatory period of thirty 
years. Matthew passes immediately from his birth and infancy 
to his public ministry, while Luke interposes but a single 
anecdote of his childhood. Why this remarkable reticence, 
unless the reason be that the apostles chose to dwell upon that 
of which they had a direct, personal knowledge? 

It may be objected to the foregoing remarks that the origi- 
nal authors of the mythical narratives are supposed to be per- 
sons aloof from the great world and beyond the influence of 
its culture—Galileans of humble rank. The existence of a 
class of disciples, cut off from the guidance of the apostles, 
has before been disproved. But apart from this, the supposed 





* Matt. xxii. 23, seq. Julius Miiller refers to this passage in his cogent review 
of Strauss, in the Studien u. Kritiken, 1836. III. 

+ The Apocryphal gospels were generally the offspring of pious fraud. They 
were composed, for the most part, to further the cause of some heretical doctrine 


or party. 
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authors of the myths were reflective enough to discriminate 
between the parable and the abstract relations’ represented 
under it. They were acquainted with the questions debated 
between the Sadducees and their opponents. Besides, it is 
undeniable that a spirit of opposition to Christ and his cause 
existed, and must have existed, wherever he had preached. 
The vindictive hostility of the Pharisees and rulers caused 
his death. In Galilee, as well as Jerusalem, he had to encoun- 
ter unbelief and enmity. Aside from the fact that the Phari- 
saic influence ramified through the land, it appears that at Ca- 
pernaum, Chorazin, Bethsaida, Nazareth, there were unbeliev- 
ers and opposers.* There was a strong disposition among these 
to disprove the messianic claim of Jesus and to invalidate, in 
some way, the proofs on which it rested. There could be no 
disciples of Jesus—to say the least, no considerable number 
of disciples—who would not be instantly called upon to make 
good their cause in the encounter with objections and cavils. 
This necessity, if nothing else, would force them to reflection, 
and would thus break up the attitude of unquestioning fancy 
and blind credulity. They must give a reason for the faith 
that isin them. They must do this to the very persons among 
whom the incidents, on which their faith was grounded, were 
alleged to have recently occurred. The mythopeic faculty 
cannot work, it is clear, under a cross-examination. Fancy 
cannot go on with its creations in the midst of an atmosphere 
of doubt and unfriendly scrutiny. The state of the church 


, was the very opposite of that repose on which alone a mythol- 


ogy can have its birth. It holds true that the application of 
the mythical theory to the testimony of the early disciples, 
is a gross anachronism. 


VI. The mythical theory is unable either to account for 
the faith of the apostles in the Resurrection of Christ, or to 
disprove the fact which was the object of this faith. 

Strauss finds it impossible to deny that the apostles, one 





* It is one theory of the Tiibingen school that the Pharisees followed Jesus 
into Galilee, and that the hostility they felt tohim was provoked there. 
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and all, believed that Jesus had risen from the dead and that 
they had held various interviews and conversations with him. 
This miracle, at least, it must be admitted that they received, 
Without this faith, their continued adherence to the cause of 
Jesus would hardly be explainable. And this fact was a main 
part of their preaching and testimony. It was immovably 
lodged in their convictions. Moreover, the Apostle Paul, in 
an epistle whose genuineness is not disputed, is a witness to 
the existence of this belief and testimony on the part of the 
other apostles. He knew them; he had spent a fortnight 
with Peter in his own house. He had declared to the Corin- 
thians, he says, that Christ died “and was buried, and that he 
rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures; and that 
he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: after that he was 
seen of above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
greater part remain to this present, but some are fallen asleep ; 
after that he was seen of James; then of all the apostles.” 
The whole manner of Paul indicates that he is giving the re- 
sult of a careful inquiry. That the apostles believed, with a 
faith which no opposition could shake, that they had thus be- 
held the risen Jesus, there is, therefore, no room for doubt. 
The main question is, how came they to this persuasion? The 
Gospel narratives furnish the explanation by describing his 
actual reappearance, and repeated conferences with them. 
Rejecting the miracle, Strauss is obliged to undertake the task, 
by: no means a light one, of accounting for their unanimous 
belief in it; for the belief, also, of the assembly of more than 
five hundred disciples to whose testimony Paul refers. 

The principal points in Strauss’s attempted explanation, are 
the following :* Christ had more and more impressed the dis- 
ciples with the conviction that he was the Messiah. His 
death, so contrary to their previous conceptions of what the 
Messiah’s career would be, for the time extinguished this con- 
viction. But after the first shock was over, their previous im- 
pression concerning Christ revived. Hence the psychological 
necessity of incorporating into their notion of the Messiah the 





* Leben Jesu, 8. 636, seq. 
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idea that he was to suffer and die. But as comprehending a 
thing, among the Jews of that time, only signified the deriving 
of it from the Hoiy Scriptures, the apostles resorted to these 
to see whether there might not be in them intimations that the 
Messiah was to suffer and die. This idea, Strauss affirms, was 
foreign to the Old Testament ; nevertheless, the apostles would 
find the intimations, which they wished to find, in all the poetic 
and prophetic passages of the Old Testament, as Isaiah liii., 
Psalm xxii.,in which the men of God were represented as 
persecuted, even to death. This obstacle surmounted, and 
having now a suffering, dying Messiah, it followed next that 
Christ was not lost, but still remained to them: through death, 
he had only entered into his messianic glory, in which he was 
invisibly with them, always, even to the end of the world. 
Having advanced so far, they would be moved to ask them- 
selves how it was possible that he should refrain from person- 
ally communicating with them? And how could they, in the 
warmth of feeling kindled by this unveiling to them of the 
Scriptural doctrine of a suffering and dying Messiah, avoid re- 
garding this new discovery as the effect of an influence exerted 
upon them by the glorified Christ, “an opening of their un- 
derstandings ” by Him—“ yea,” adds Strauss, “ as a@ discours- 
ing with them?” These feelings, in the case of individuals, 
especially women, rose into an actual (apparent) vision. In 
the case of others, even of whole assemblies, something objec- 
tive, visible, or audible, perchance the sight of an unknown 
person, made the impression of a revelation or manifestation 
of Jesus. But another step in the psychological process was 
yet to be taken. If the crucified Messiah had really ascended 
to the highest state of blessed existence, then his body could 
not have been left in the grave; and since there were Old Tes- 
tament expressions, like Psalm xvi. 10—“thou shalt not 
leave my soul in Hades, neither suffer thy Holy One to see 
corruption,” and Isaiah liii. 10, in which the slain servant of 
Jeliovah was promised a long life afterwards, the disciples 
could keep their previous notion that “ Christ abideth for- 
ever,” (John xii. 34), by means of the thought of an actual 
reawakening of the crucified; and, inasmuch as it was a messi- 
anic function to raise at a future day the bodies of the dead, 
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the return of Jesus to life must be an actual anastasis—a resur- 
rection of the body. 

What shall be said of this chain of conjectures? We freely 
admit that all which Strauss asserts on this subject is possible. 
That the followers of Christ came to believe in his resurrec- 
tion in the way above described, without the objective fact to 
excite this belief, is not absolutely beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility. It is not pretended that the fact of the miracle is sus- 
ceptible of strict demonstration. Nay, we concede that if a 
man holds a miracle, under the circumstances, in connection 
with the establishment of Christianity in this world, to be 
more improbable than any method, which is not literally irra- 
tional, of explaining it away, he may accept the above solution 
of Strauss. But even he cannot shut his eyes to the tremen- 
dous difficulties which attend that solution. In order to set 
forth some of these difficulties, we must restate the hypothesis 
of Strauss, adding other particulars in his view, some of which 
have not been mentioned. A young man—such is the theory 
of Strauss—comes to the baptism of John with the same mo- 
tive which led others to the prophet, and takes his place among 
his disciples. After John is thrown into prison, he begins 
himself to teach. He draws about him a band of disciples. 
Gradually, he comes to believe himself not merely a prophet, 
but even the expected Messiah. But at first, though inculea- 
ting spiritual truth, he shares in the political theory of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom until the unfavorable reception accorded to 
him and his doctrine, modified the view he took of the charac- 
ter and prospects of that kingdom. He may, not unlikely, have 
anticipated that the opposition excited against him would, at 
no very distant day, result in his death. But when seized by 
the Jewish rulers, he was not looking for an immediate death. 
This is a point which Strauss is obliged to maintain in order 
to avoid conceding to Christ supernatural knowledge. On a 
sudden, he is seized in the midst of his followers, and executed 
asa culprit. All their expectations had been disappointed. 
They had expected the Messiah to work miracles; but they 
had witnessed none. They had looked for a political Prince, 
and been encouraged in their view, for a time, by Jesus him- 
self; but behold their imaginary Prince nailed to the cross! 
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He is sclemnly adjudged to death by the rulers of the nation, 
by those who sat in Moses’ seat! And the civil power of the 
Romans carries out the sentence! He dies, receiving no suc- 
cor from God, apparently incapable of offering resistance! 
Add to this that they, as was natural, dispersed in terror. Can 
we, adopting Strauss’s interpretation of the previous history of 
Jesus, think that the souls of the disciples were enthralled to 
that degree that they still clung to their faith in him? And 
then the idea of all of them, with none to dissent, reviving 
from their terror and despondency ; changing essentially their 
notion of the.Messiah to suit the circumstances; attributing 
their new interpretations of the Old Testament to an inspira- 
tion from Christ ; conceiving themselves, on this account, to be 
holding personal intercourse with him, then proceeding to the 
further inference that his body had been awakened to life! 
Add to this that on the strength of this faith, the offspring of 
a series of the veriest delusions, they went forth proclaiming 
the resurrection of Jesus, and this with a courage they had 
never before manifested or felt—went forth—these illiterate vis- 
ionaries—to the spiritual conquest of the world! Notwithstand- 
ing the inventions of Strauss to account for it, the revolution 
in the feelings of the apostles so soon after they had “ mourned 
and wept,” having thought that the kingdom would be restored 
to Israel, and hid themselves out of “fear of the Jews,” re- 
mains, unless we suppose a great objective transaction to pro- 
duce the change, an unexplained marvel. For in their deep 
dejection of mind, there was nothing that could awaken a 
vision such as Strauss imagines. Misery does not beget enthu- 
siasm. 

But if we admit for the moment that his conjectures on this 
point are well-founded, he is immediately confronted by 
another difficulty, to surmount which he is obliged to set at 
defiance the testimony in the case. The most of the inter- 
views with the risen Christ, which Strauss calls visions, took 
place in Jerusalem. There they met him,—first, individuals 
and then the eleven together, on the day but one after he 
had been laid in the tomb. They had the means of testing 
whether his body was, or was not, still in the embrace of death. 
They would certainly have made inquiry. They would cer- 
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tainly have gone to the tomb. Sensible of this difficulty, 
Strauss takes it upon him to transfer the scene of these inter- 
views to Galilee. In Matthew, where the account bears all 
the marks of being an abbreviated summary, Jesus appears to 
Mary on the first Sunday, and the disciples are directed to go 
into Galilee to meet him there. There Strauss places the 
scene of the supposed visions. But in taking this view 
he is obliged to contradict the more fui! narratives of the other 
evangelists, including John. They are confirmed, in this par- 
ticular, by the unquestioned testimony of Paul. For he states 
that the reappearance of Christ was on the third day after his 
burial. There is no plausible explanation of the constant affir- 
mation of the disciples that the resurrection occurred on the 
third day, unless we suppose that Jerusalem was the place of 
his reappearance tothem. The next declaration of Paul, that 
“ He was seen of Cephas,” falls in with the statement inci- 
dentally made by Luke, (Luke xxiv. 34), of the appearance 
of Christ “to Simon” on the Sunday of the resurrection ; and 
it is natural to identify the interview with the twelve, which 
Paul mentions immediately after in the same verse, with the 
interview mentioned by Luke as taking place in the latter part 
of the same day, (v. 36). So that the denial by Strauss that 
these interviews, whether real or imaginary, took place in Je- 
rusalem and soon after the burial of Christ, is in the teeth of 
unimpeachable testimony.* 

But to remove the theatre of the so-called visions to Galilee 
does not suffice. It will not do to allow that the apostles 
began so soon to believe and to preach their dream as a reality 
for which they were ready to lay down their lives. For this 
inward change, time was required. There must be, in their 





* Baur, the Prince of the Tiibingen critics, appears to give up the Straussian 
notion that the disciples forsook Jerusalem. “It proves,” he says, “the great 
strength of their faith and a greatly strengthened confidence in the cause of 
Christ, that the disciples immediately after his death neither scattered outside of 
Jerusalem, nor assembled in a remoter place, but in Jerusalem itself had their per- 
manent centre.” See Das Christenthum, etc., 8.41. He gives up the attempt 
‘to penetrate by psychological analysis into the inward spiritual forces,” by 
which the unbelief of the apostles at the death of Christ was supplanted by the 
faith in his resurrection. 8. 40. In this particular, then, Baur seems to repudiate 
the long-drawn hypothesis of Strauss. 
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Galilean seclusion, a silent preparation—a stille vorbereitung. 
To secure this advantage for his theory, Strauss does not hesi- 
tate to contradict the statement of Luke, in the Acts, that 
within a few weeks from the Master’s death, on the day of 
Pentecost, they preached with great power and proclaimed his 
Resurrection.* Observe that the author of the Acts is not 
credited with a myth, but is charged with conscious deception. 

But all this violent criticism is really insufficient, because, 
apart from the testimony of the Evangelists, the testimony of 
Paul makes it evident that it was not visions, but interviews 
and conferences, which the apostles had with the risen Christ. 
Strauss, indeed, tries to show that Paul’s own sight of Jesus 
was only a vision, or a seeming vision, and then leaps to the 
inference that the other interviews of the disciples with 
Christ after his death, were of a like nature. But Paul 
evidently regarded the appearance of Christ to him at his con- 
version, to which he here refers, as an objective, visible, actual 
manifestation. This late manifestation of the ascended Christ, 
he connects with the appearances of Christ to the other apostles 
before his ascension. There is no warrant, therefore, either 
for the assertion that Paul, in his own case, was referring to 
a vision, or, even if he were, that the manifestations of Christ 
to the other disciples, were of this kind. Moreover, this 
theory of visions is excluded by the fact of the appearance of 
Christ to an assembly of upwards of five hundred disciples at 
once. The simultaneous imaginary vision of Christ by so 
large a number is not credible. The nature of those meetings 
of the disciples with Christ, which Paul records, with so pro- 
found a sense of the vital importance of them, feeling that 
“if Christ be not risen, our faith is vain,” is set forth in the 
more circumstantial narratives of the Evangelists. It was 
fact, not fancy, on which the preaching and the unconquerable 
faith of the apostles were founded. 


VII. The mythical theory is inconsistent with the book of 
Acts. 





* Leben Jesu, B. II. S. 689. 
VOL. XXII. 16 
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We have just alluded to one point in this testimony. 
The book of Acts is the continuation of the third Gospel by 
the same author. It was written for the benefit of the same 
Theophilus to whom the Gospel was addressed, (Acts i. 1), 
It is a work of a person who was the beloved companion of 
the Apostle Paul during a part of his missionary journeying.* 
The testimony of the Acts is of the highest value and impor- 
tance. We here see the apostles, a few weeks after the death 
of Christ, proclaiming in Jerusalem his resurrection. We 
find them referring in their discourses to “ the miracles, and 
wonders, and signs,” which Christ had performed “in the 
midst ” of the people to whom they spoke, (Acts ii. 22). We 
find that the apostles themselves were endowed with power to 
work miracles.t The Acts prove, thus, that the earlier mira- 
cles of Christ were believed and preached by the apostles. 
They furnish the most decisive proof of the supernatural 
events connected with the founding of Christianity. 

Strauss, in his Life of Christ, prudently abstained from con- 
sidering, at any length, the testimony of the Acts. Other 
adherents of the Tiibingen school, especially Baur and Zeller, 
have endeavored to supply this deficiency. But the mythical 
theory proves insufficient. It is found necessary to charge the 
author of the Acts with intentional fraud and falsehood. In 
defiance of the explicit, as well as incidental, evidence afford- 
ed by the Gospel, both works are remanded to the early part 
of the second century, while the passages in the Acts in which 
the “we” occurs, are declared to have been thus left for the 
purpose of deceiving readers into the belief that the date of 
its composition was earlier. So the old infidelity is brought 
back again. Candid men will sooner put faith in the direct 
statements, made by the author of the third Gospel and of 
the Acts respecting himself, fully corroborated as they are by 
internal evidence of an incidental nature which could not have 
been manufactured, and confirmed, too, by the authority of 





* Col. iv. 14; Acts xvi. 10-17; xx. 5-15; xxi. 1-18; xxvii. 1 seq. 
+ Besides passages in the Acts, see on this point Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 
12; Hebrews ii. 4, 
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the early church, than accept the theory that we owe these 
precious histories of Christ and the apostles to a cheat. 


VIII. The mythical theory is proved untenable by the fact, 
that the supernatural elements in the life of Christ, are insep- 
arably connected with circumstances and sayings which are 
plainly historical. 

The advocates of the mythical theory undertake to dissect 
the Gospel histories, and to cast out everything supernatural. 
Out of the residuum, they will construct the veritable life of 
Christ. Now, if it be true that the natural and the supernat- 
ural, the historical, and the (so-called) fabulous, are incapable 
of this divorce, but that both are parts of each other, so that 
if one be destroyed, the other vanishes also, then the miracles 
must be allowed to stand. And such isthe fact. These narra- 
tives will not suffer the decomposition that is attempted upon 
them. The two elements, the natural and the miraculous, will 
not admit of being thus torn apart. We have space for only a 
few proofs and illustrations of our proposition ; but these, it is 
hoped, are sufficient to show its truth. The first illustration 
we have to offer is the message of John the Baptist from his 
prison, to inquire of Jesus, “Art thou he that should come,* 


_ or do we look for another?” The two disciples of John wit- 


nessed the various miracles of healing performed by Christ. 
Jesus then said to them: “Go and shew John again these 
things which ye do hear and see: the blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them: and blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in 
ine.” The messengers departed; and Jesus proceeds to speak, 
with earnest emotion, to the people who are present, of the 
sacred character and the position of John. Now it is obvious 
that if one part of this narrative is given up, the rest falls 
with it. There is no way of escaping the miraculous, as the 
procedure of Strauss evinces, except by denying the whole,— 
denying that John sent the message. But how irrational to 





* Matt. xi. 2 seq.; Luke vii. 18 seq. 
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suppose that the disciples of Christ would have false!y attrib- 
uted to John the doubt as to the messiahship of Jesas, which 
occasioned the message.* Had Strauss no theory to maintain, 
he would be the last to assume a thing so improbable. We 
have, then, an example in which the miracles are an indissolu- 
ble part of a transaction undeniably historical. 

We proceed to another illustration. The evangelists record 
four instances of the miraculous healing of aggravated diseases 
on the Sabbath, each of which led to a conversation, insepara- 
ble from the incident that provoked it, and yet manifestly 
historical.+ Let us briefly notice one of these instances—that 
of the man healed of the dropsy. On this occasion, in reference 
to the lawfulness of healing on the Sabbath day, Christ put to 
the lawyers and Pharisees the question: “ Which of you shall 
have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not straightway 
pull him out on the Sabbath day?” Strauss cannot bring him- 
self to deny that Jesus proposed this question. The expression, 
both in doctrine and in form, is too characteristic of his method 
of teaching. Nor can he avoid admitting that it was spoken in 
connection with some act of Jesus in ministering to the dis- 
eased. He even concedes that the inquiry would be inappro- 
priate unless the case were that of a person rescued from a 
great peril. After making various suggestions which fail to 
satisfy himself, Strauss is at length inclined to fall back upon 
the (so-called) natural exposition, which he is wont to handle, 
in general, so unmercifully.t If Jesus ministered among his 
disciples to bodily as well as spiritual infirmities, and had been 
giving remedies on the Sabbath, the question may have been 
put by way of self-defense. After following Strauss in the 





* That such was the motive of the message seems clear. See Meyer on Mat- 
thew, S. 244. The momentary uncertainty of John may have been owing to the 
circumstance that Jesus remained in retiracy and gave no signs of inaugurating 
any political change, from the expectation of which John was, perhaps, not 
wholly free. 

¢ 1. The case of the man with a withered hand, Matt. xii. 9 seq., (Luke vi.6 
seq., Markiii. 1 seq.) 2. The man afflicted with dropsy, Luke xiv. 5 seq. 3. 
The woman bowed down with a chronic infirmity, Luke xiii. 10 seq. 4. The 
lame man at the pool of Bethesda, John vy. 2 seq. 

¢ Leben Jesu, B. IT. S. 118, 119. 
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perpetual attack he makes, with logic and satire, upon the in- 
terpretations of Paulus, which, to be sure, are equally desti- 
tute of reason and taste, one cannot help being struck with 
surprise to find him resorting, in order to avoid the miracle, to 
one of that critic’s favorite notions. Nothing could more 
clearly indicate the stress of the difficulty which is created by 
the evident verity of the New Testament report. 

The evangelists state that on numerous occasions, after 
working a miracle, Jesus directed that the fact should not be 
noised abroad. Not only would he be concerned to avoid a 
premature conflict with the Jewish rulers, which might cut him 
off before his work was finished, but the prohibition was with 
reference to the eagerness of the people for a political Messiah, 
, andin order that the number of his disciples might not be 
swelled by a multitude on whom no deep spiritual impression 
had been made; who would, therefore, abandon their faith as 
soon as their carnal expectation should be balked. In some 
instances, the evangelists inform us, the injunction of Christ on 
this point was not complied with. That Christ should utter 
these prohibitions, was in itself a remarkable circumstance. 
It must fix itself, and did fix itself, in the recollection of his 
disciples. But if the miracles are dropped, what becomes of 
the prohibition to report them? Strauss’s talent for conjecture 
is here put to a severe test. He concludes that Christ, after 
he began his public ministry, at first regarding himself as 
only a forerunner, like John, and only by degress indulging 
the idea that he is himself the Messiah, was, so to speak, 
struck with fear at hearing that distinctly suggested from with- 
out, which he hardly, in his own bosom, dared to conjecture, 
or had only shortly before come to believe! That is, in home- 
lier phrase, Christ wished nothing to be said on the subject till 
he had made up his own mind! We need offer no comment 
on this theory, save to remind the reader that it does not touch 
the proof that this injunction most frequently had reference 
to miracles. 

Still another example of the truth that the natural and the 
supernatural are bound up together in the Gospel history, is 
afforded by the narrative of the Saviour’s agony in Gethsem- 
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ane. This disclosure of the sinking of his heart in the near 
prospect of death, and of the struggle through which he 
passed, is felt by the reader to be historical. Least of all, 
would Strauss be expected to impeach the verity of it. His 
axiom is that the disciples were swayed by a desire to glorify 
their master. He strangely attributes the circumstance that 
the disciples are said to have fallen asleep, even here in the 
garden, and on the Mount of Transfiguration, while Christ 
was awake, to a secret desire to ascribe to him a certain supe- 
riority. How, then, could they have been prompted to falsely 
represent, him in a state of feeling, which, in the judgment of 
the world, however superficial that judgment may be, is less 
noble and worthy than the placid manner of aSocrates? And 
yet Strauss, after long criticisms of the several Gospel narra- 
tives, pronounces the whole story of the agony of Jesus in the 
garden unhistorical!* He has, moreover, a reason for this 
judgment. This agitation, whatever causes produced it, was 
conditioned by his knowledge that death was at hand. Now, 
as the plot was a secret one, to admit that Jesus was possessed 
of this knowledge would be tantamount to the acknowledg- 
ment of his supernatural foresight. Strauss makes a labori- 
ous endeavor to show that none of the words of Jesus in the 
record of the institution of the Supper, imply an expectation 
of an immediate death. Thus, to avoid the supernatural, he 
strikes out of the history of Christ a passage which bears the 
most unmistakable stamp of being historical, and which his 
own fundamental postulate forbids him to reject! 

Other proofs of a more than human knowledge, on the part 
of Christ, are left upon the gospel page. Christ predicted the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the overthrow of the Jewish state, 
and the forfeiture of its rank and privilege, as the seat of the 
worship of Jehovah. When the city stood in all its strength 
and splendor, he set the date of its downfall within the life- 
time of the generation then on the stage. He foretold, what 
is even more impressive to a thoughtful mind, the progress of 








“ jener ganze Seelenkampf, weil auf unerweislichen Voraussetsungnen 


ruhend, aufgegeben werden muss.” Leben Jesu, B. IT. S. 454. 
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the Christian cause to a universal triumph. In the parables of 
the mustard-seed and the leaven, he depicted the small begin- 
nings and the future extent and power of the Christian re- 
ligion. What a gaze was that which thus looked far down 
the stream of time! The unaided faculties of no man, in the 
situation of Jesus, could have thus forecast the drama of 
history. 


IX. The arbitrary and sophistical character of the criticism 
applied to the contents of the Gospels, in order to prove them 
untrustworthy, is conclusive against the mythical theory. 

The method of Strauss, as we have indicated before, is to 
overthrow the credibility of the Gospels, to the end that he 
may disprove their genuineness. He wishes, by an analysis of 
the testimony, to show that it cannot emanate from eye-wit- 
nesses or qualified contemporaries. Hence, the greater part of 
his book is taken up with the detailed examination of the 
Gospels, his aim being to show them to be destitute of historical 
authority. We characterize his criticism as generally unfair 
and sophistical. His manner is precisely that of a sharp advo- 
cate who sets himself to pick to pieces the testimony of a com- 
pany of artless, but honest and*competent witnesses. Varia- 
tions are magnified and harped upon; whatever is stated by 
one and omitted by another is laid to some occult motive either 
in the one or the other, or in both; meanings are read into the 
record which never occurred to those who gave it, and by 
other arts familiar to the advocate, the impression is sought to 
be produced that the testimony is entitled to no credit. *To 
fan suspicion is the prime object. The method of Strauss 
would destroy the credibility of all history. A parody, where 
the subject is an established, notorious, historical fact, is the 
most effective method of refuting this criticism which rests on 
suspicion. If Whately’s Life of Napoleon is not a valid 
refutation of Hume, inasmuch as no natural fact, however un- 
exampled, can be put in the same category with a supernatural 
fact, this little work, nevertheless, well illustrates with what 
facility doubt may be cast upon sound and credible testimony. 
A clever parody upon Strauss was written in Germany, in the 
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form of a Life of Luther.* The fact of “two birth-places,” 
for example, Bethlehem and Nazareth, whigh, at.the outset, 
calls out the skepticism of Strauss, is put by the side of cir- 
cumstances equally surprising in the case of Luther, whose 
parents, before he was born, had come from Moéhra to Eisleben, 
and shortly ‘after that event moved to Mansfeld. An able 
writert has finely parodied the reasoning of Strauss through 
which he aims to impeach the credit of the evangelists, by 
trying the same method upon the ancient testimonies de- 
scribing the assassination of Julius Cesar. And he proves 
that Cesar was never killed, by the same species of argument 
which Strauss employs to disprove the healing of the Centu- 
rion’s son, or the transfiguration. The one effort is just as suc- 
cessful as the other. The advocates of the mythical theory are 
very zealous in their repugnance to forced harmonizing, but 
forced disharmonizing is surely not less unworthy. What is 
the issue raised by Strauss? It is not the question whether 
the Gospels are free from discrepances; nor is it the question 
whether these narratives are inspired, or what kind and degree 
of inspiration belongs to them; nor is it, in general, the ques- 
tion how far they may, or may not, partake of imperfections, 
from which competent and credible witnesses are not expected 
to be wholly exempt. But the essential truth of these narra- 
tives is the proposition which he impugns, and which, as we 
affirm, he utterly fails to overthrow. 

A great many causes besides error, either innocent or willful, 
may introduce modifications into the form of a narrative. Of 
this all are aware who have pursued historical investigations, 
or are conversant with courts of law, or even observant of ordi- 
nary conversation. Where brevity is aimed at, not only an 
omission, but some modification, of features of a narrative, is 
often required. A peculiar interest in one element of a 





* The title is as follows:—-‘The Life of Luther, critically treated by Dr. 
Caspar Mexico, 2836.” (Tiibingen: 1839. The work was written by Wurm). 
A learned doctor, a hundred years hence, takes up’ the documents pertaining to 
the life of the Reformer, and, following strictly the method of Strauss, proves 
their untrustworthiness. 

+ Professor Norton, in hia Internal Evidences of the Gospels. 
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transaction may have the same effect, or may lead a reporter to 
change the order of circumstances. For the sake of making a 
transaction intelligible to a particular person or class, some 
addition or subtraction may be necessary. At one time, an 
event may be stated in the dryest form; at another, the same 
event may be pictured to the imagination. Two reports of the 
same transaction will often scem irreconcilable, but a new fact, 
coming to light, removes the contradiction. These are uni- 
versally acknowledged principles. To hold living witnesses, 
or documents, to a mathematical accuracy of statement, or to 
an absolute completeness, on the penalty of being cast out of 
court, is disreputable sophistry. 

These are grave charges against the critical method of 
Strauss, and we proceed to substantiate them by examples. 
On account of the demand made by the Pharisees that Jesus 
should give them “a sign,” or “a sign from heaven,”* (Mark 
viii. 11, 12, Matt. xii. 38 seq., xvi. 1 seq., Luke xi. 29 seq.), and 
the refusal of Jesus, Strauss affirms that Christ is here said to 
disclaim the working of miracles! That is, the evangelist, in 
each case, so stultifies himself as to put on the same page with 
the record of miracles, such a disavowal by Christ! The 
simple truth is, that the “sign” was a peculiar manifestation 
in the sky, expected to attend the advent of the Messiah, and 
which the Pharisees demanded in addition to all the other 
miracles.+ Strauss says that Jesus, in forgiving the sins of the 
paralytic, (Matt. ix. 2), recognized the Jewish doctrine of the 
allotment of evil in this life, in exact proportion to the sin of 
the individual.t Yet this doctrine is plainly inconsistent with 
what Christ said on hearing of the Galileans “ whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices ;” with the declara- 
tions in the Sermon on the Mount; with the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, and with the statement in respect to 
the man born blind, (John ix. 3). That an opposite doctrine 
is expressly taught in several of these passages, Strauss allows. 





* Leben Jesu, B. Il. S. 4. 
+ See Neander on John vi. 30, (Leben Jesu). Meyer on Matt. xvi. 1. 
¢~ Leben Jesu, B. II. 8. 75 seq. 
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It is only needful to suppose that in the particular case of the 
paralytic, his disease was directly occasioned by some sin,* or 
that Jesus saw that his conscience was troubled.t On how 
slender a foundation is a gross inconsistency charged upon the 
Great Teacher, or upon the historians who report him ! 

A specimen of numerous minor perversions of the sense of 
Scripture, is the remark of Strauss upon Matt. xxi. 7, where it 
is said that the disciples “brought the ass and the colt, and 
put on them their clothes, and they set him thereon.” The 
last word, the translation of érévw déurcv, Strauss refers to the 
animals, and strives to make the evangelist utter nonsense ;} 
whereas the pronoun refers to the clothes,§ and even if the con- 
struction of Strauss were correct, he could only in fairness con- 
vict the evangelist of using a loose, colloquial expression. A 
similar instance of quibbling is the effort to foist upon John 
the error of supposing that the High Priesthood was an annu- 
al office, because he alludes to an individual as “ High Priest 
that year.”| Inthe narrative of John, Peter is made to go 
first into the sepulchre, according to Strauss, out of respect to 
the vulgar notion concerning Peter; and John must be made 
out to be the first to believe in the Resurrection.§ But why 
not rather give to Peter the last distinction, or to John the 
first? Is it possible for criticism to be more arbitrary and 
groundless¢ The relation, we are told, in which John is 
placed to Peter in the Fourth Gospel, is “suspicious ”**—ver- 
dichtig is a favorite word with Strauss—but the position of 
John among the disciples is attested not only in the Acts but 
also by Paul, who styles him, with Peter and James, the 
pillars of the church at Jerusalem.t+ Peter’s confession of 
faith (Matt. xvi. 16) is construed into a proof that even the dis- 
ciples had not before taken Jesus for the Messiah. But the 
fervor and depth of Peter’s faith, the peculiar source of it, 
and, perhaps, the glimpse of the higher nature of Jesus in- 





* So Meyer, ad loc. + So Bleek, Synopt. Erkl. S. 75. 
¢ Leben Jesu, B. IT. 8. 274. § So Neander and Meyer. 
] Leben Jesu, B. IT. S. 361. { Leben Jesu, B. II. 8. 582. 

** Leben Jesu, B. I. 8. 582. ++ Leben Jesu, B. I. S. 497. 
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volved in it, together with the fact that it was uttered at the 
moment when others were deserting him, constitute its pecu- 
liarity and explain the marked commendation by Christ. To 
what reader of the passage did the notion of Strauss ever 
occur? Who ever felt any difficulty of the sort? Noteworthy 
is the timidly asserted imputation of an admixture of political 
elements in the plan of Jesus.* The abstaining from every 
effort to organize a political party, the explicit abjuring of a 
design to found a kingdom of this world, the acknowledgment 
of earthly magistrates, the essentially spiritual character of all 
the doctrines and precepts of Christ, are not denied. One 
would think that this were enough to acquit him of the 
slightest participation in the current Jewish notion of a 
political Messiah. All that Strauss brings to support his 
charge from the words of Jesus, is the promise that the disci- 
ples should sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. But this was to be at the radyyeveria—in the future 
spiritual kingdom of the new heavens and the new earth. If 
this proves a temporal idea of the messianic kingdom, then the 
declaration of Paul that the saints shall judge the world, 
would prove that he held the same. The promise of Christ 
presents, in a tropical form, the reward of an ultimate partici- 
pation in his own heavenly glory. The insinuation of Strauss 
that the entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, riding on an ass, 
was a claim for political recognition, does not merit a reply. 
Under this head may be mentioned the neglect of Strauss to 
adhere to his own theory, in the frequent implication of a will- 
ful deception on the part of the evangelists. This peculiarity 
of his criticism is worthy of marked attention. He is perpet- 
ually crossing the line that separates the mythical from the 
mendacious. He thus proceeds frequently upon a theory 
which he professes to reject. A consciousness on the part of 
an historian that his statements are not conformed to the truth, 
makes him guilty of intentional falsehood. Then we have not 
myth, but lie. When Strauss says that the cases of the heal- 
ing of the blind are much more numerous than the instances 





* Leben Jesu, B. I. S. 518 seq. 
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of the healing of lepers, because the former admit of a greater 
variety of circumstances ;* when he states that the healing of 
the impotent man (John v. 1 seq.) was framed on the basis of 
narratives in the other Gospels, and made to take place on the 
Sabbath, because the words “take up thy bed and walk,” 
would furnish the most suitable text for the dispute, that fol- 
lows, about the observance of the Sabbath ;+ when he says 
that the prediction by Christ of the mode of his death was 
attributed to him from a desire to relieve the feeling which 
was excited by the shameful character of the cross; when he 
affirms that the foreknowledge of the treason of Judas was 
falsely ascribed to Jesus from a like motive ;{ when he says 
that the reference in John (John xviii. 26) to a kinsman of 
Malchus, is artificial and unhistorical, being put in simply to 
fix Malchus immovably in the narrative ;$ when he charges 
that the account of Pilate’s washing of his hands, sprung from 
a desire of Christians to make the innocence of Christ seem 
clear and certain;] and in numerous other places, some of 
which have been touched upon under former topics, Strauss 
virtually accuses the sacred writers «nd early disciples of con- 
scious falsehood. He thus falls back upon a scheme of infi- 
delity which the advocates of the mythical theory are fond of 
decrying as obsolete, and as supplanted by their own more re- 
fined and charitable view. 

Of the unwarrantable attempt to fix a contradiction which 
shall impair their credit, upon the Gospel writers, where no 
contradiction really exists, there is a multitude of examples in 
Strauss. Thus, in comparing the healing of the paralytic in 
the record of Matthew, (Matt. ix. 1 seq.), with the narrative 
of the same event in Mark and Luke, (Mark ii. 3 seq., Luke 
v. 18 seq.), he intimates that the two latter, in saying that a 
multitude came to Christ, start with an exaggeration of the 
simpler story in Matthew; although Matthew closes the 
account of the miracle with the words, “and when the 





* Leben Jesu, B. II. 8. 64. + Leben Jesu, B. II. S. 122. 


¢ Leben Jesu, B. II. 8. 371. § Leben Jesu, B. If. 8. 475. 
| Leben Jesu, B, II. 8. 37. 
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multitude saw it, they marveled.”* It would seem no great 
inaccuracy in Luke and Mark to mention at the beginning 
what Matthew mentions at the end of the narrative. If one 
evangelist is more circumstantial than another, the additional 
matter is at once pronounced a later, fictitious addition. In 
the healing of the centurion’s son, because Matthew abbre- 
viates the incident, omitting to mention the messages sent by 
the centurion, these are at once set down as exaggerations of 
the original story.t As if a writer were bound, in all cases, to 
give details! The main points,—the faith of the centurion 
and the healing from a distance, are clearly presented in Mat- 
thew; and these are the essential points in the incident. On 
similar grounds the charge of exaggeration is brought against 
Mark and Luke, (Mark v. 22 seq., Luke viii. 41 seq.), on 
account of the narrative of the cure of the daughter of Jairus, 
which Matthew (Matt. ix. 18 seq.) also gives in an abbreviated 
form. Such criticism upon secular history would ‘be scouted. 
Strauss labors hard to make out a contradiction between cer- 
tain statements in John concerning Judas, (John xiii. 27-380), 
and the statement of the synoptical writers, that he had pre- 
viously bargained with the priests; but John says nothing in- 
consistent with this. So Stranss would set the other evangel- 
ists in opposition to John, in reference to the statement of the 
latter, that Judas went out from the Supper, although the fact 
is that they say nothing about it, one way or the other. A 
baseless charge of contradiction is founded on the statement 
of John, that Christ bore his cross, and the statement of the 
other evangelists, that on the way to the place of crucifixion, it 
was laid upon a man named Simon.t It is a poor cause 
which requires such perverse interpretation to prop it up.§ 





* Leben Jesu, B. II. S. 503. 

+ Leben Jesu, B. II. S. 94 seq. 

¢ Leben Jesu, B, II. S. 509. 

§ It is important to notice a petitio principii which runs through Strauss’s 
work. He is continually ascribing features in the Gospel narratives to the de- 
sire or tendency of the disciples “to glorify their Master.” This tendency or de- 
sire is assumed without proof. Being thus arbitrarily assumed, it is freely used 
to throw discredit upon the narratives, while it is only upon the basis of the 
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X. The connecting of the various portions of the Gospel 
history with predictions and incidents which, it is alleged, 
served as a spur and model for the mythopeic faculty, is 
generally far-fetched and forced. 

If Strauss fails in his negative work of proving the falsity 
of the New Testament history, his failure to account for the 
poetic construction of it, is not less signal. If Christ was to 
heal the sick, some degree of resemblance between his miracles 
and those wrought by the Old Testament prophets, was to be 
expected. Yet Strauss seldom finds a resemblance near 
enough to render the assertion plausible that one event could 
have stimulated the fancy to the production of the other. In 
various cases, where there is a palpable difficulty in applying 
his theory, he takes refuge in the arbitrary, unsupported affir- 
mation that features originally belonging to the Gospel narra- 
tive have been effaced and other features substituted for them. 
In regard to other miraculous occurrences described in the 
Gospels, he is unable to fasten definitely upon anything which 
could have put the imagination of tle disciples upon framing 
them. But, of course, one test of his theory must be its appli- 
eability to the details of the New Testament history. 

The justice of the preceding remarks may be evinced by 
illustrations. Strauss makes the healing of the centurion’s 
son a myth, founded on the healing of Naaman by the proph- 
et Elisha, (2 Kings v. § seq.)* But only in the one circum- 
stance, that the prophet did not go out personally to meet 
Naaman, do the two miracles resemble each other; and even 
here there is the marked difference, that in the case of 
Naaman a message promising a cure was sent to the diseased 
person himself. Moreover, the centurion’s son was a para- 
lytic, while Naaman was cured of the more terrible disease of 
leprosy ; but a leading canon of+Strauss is that the messianic 
miracle will be an exaggerated copy of the Old Testament 





assumed falsehood of the narratives, that the existence of sucha desire or tenden- 
cy is supposed. That is to say, x is used to prove y, and y to prove x, before 
either x or y is shown to be true. 

* Leben Jesu, B. II. 8. 3. 
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original. The healing of the withered hand (Matt. xii. 
10 paral.) is said to be a fancy-copy of the healing of Jero- 
boam’s hand, (1 Kings xiii. 6). But the prominent point, 
which would not have been forgotten, in the latter narrative, is 
the character of the king thus healed. He stretched out his 
hand unrighteously, and could not draw it back. For the 
miracle of calming the sea, Strauss vainly searches for some 
Old Testament parallel. He is obliged to fall back on passa- 
ges, (Ps. evi. 9, Nahum i. 4, Ex. xiv. 16, 21), all of which re- 
late to the drying up of the sea.* Whence the extraordinary 
deviation in the Gospel narrative? Strauss can think of no 
other solution than the fact that, being in a ship, Christ could 
not be well conceived of as making bare the bed of the sea! 
But if there was this difficulty, could not the myth-makers 
have taken care to place him in a more convenient position ? 
The account of the miraculous draught of fishes in John, (ce. 
xxi), is pronounced a mythical combination of Luke v. 4 seq., 
and Matt. xiv. 22seq. But Strauss is embarrassed by falling 
into conflict with two of his own axioms, one of which is that 
the later account has most of miracle, and that in John, espe- 
cially, the miraculous is carried to the highest point: whereas, 
in the case before us, John represents Peter as swimming to 
the shore, while, in the earlier narratives, he walked on the 
sea. The miracle of the transfiguration occasions Strauss 
great trouble. There is, indeed, the account of the shining of 
the face of Moses, although this was after his descent from the 
mountain, and the voice out of a cloud; but it happens that 
the chronology of this miracle of the transfiguration is so defi- 
nitely fixed, the event is so connected with things before and 
after, that the historical character of the narrative cannot well 
be doubted.+ For the miracle of the stater in the mouth of 
the fish, no’ antecedent prophecy or incident can be found. 
The same is true of the miracle of the healing of the ten 
lepers; and Strauss resorts to the supposition that a parable 
has here been mistaken for a fact. It is only by searching the 





* Leben Jesu, B, II. S. 166. 
+ See Bleek’s Synopt. Erkl. B. II. 8. 56-67. 
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Old Testament and combining one scrap here with another 
there, as the necessities of each case demand, that Strauss is 
able to make any practical application of his theory. 


We leave here the special criticism contained in Strauss’s 
work. But there remain to be presented several considera- 
tions of a more general character. 


XI. The mythical theory is inconsistent with a fair view of 
the temper and character of those immediately concerned in 
the founding of Christianity. 

Christ chose twelve disciples to be constantly with him, in 
order that an authentic impression of his own character, and 
an authentic representation of his deeds and teaching might 
go forth to the world. We find them, even in Paul, desig- 
nated as “the Twelve,” and a marked distinction is accorded 
to them in the early written Apocalypse.* The nature of 
their office, even if, contrary to all reason, the testimony of 
the Gospels were rejected, is made abundantly clear by those 
writings of Paul, which are acknowledged by the skeptical 
school to be genuine. Their function was fo testify of Christ. 
Understanding their office, it was natural that, as Luke re- 
lates, they should feel called upon, after the defection of Judas, 
to fill up their original number by selecting a person who had 
“companied” with them through the public life of Christ, to 
be, as they said, “a witness with us of his resurrection.”"+ A 
doubt of this last fact, in Paul’s estimation, was equivalent to 
charging the apostles with being false witnesses.t The disci- 
ples were not enthusiasts, but sober-minded witnesses, distinct- 
ly aware that they held this position. 

But the principal remark we have to make under this head 





* 1 Cor. xv. 5, Rev. xxi. 14. The Revelation, it is allowed by the Tiibingen 
School, was written about A. D. 70. 

+ Acts i. 21,22. Passages adverting to this office of the apostles are, as we 
should expect, numerous in the history, given in the Acts, of their preaching 
Among passages elsewhere to the same effect, are Luke i. 2, xxiv. 48, John xv. 
27, 1 Peter v. 1, 1 Cor. xv. 15. 

¢ 1 Cor. xv. 15. 
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strikes deeper. There is one quality which pervades the 
teaching and the religion of Christ, and that is holiness. 
This attribute is, also, a marked element of the Old Testament 
religion, in distinction from the religions of the Gentile world. 
The Sermon on the Mount touches the deepest chords of 
moral feeling. It speaks to the conscience. They who were 
drawn to Christ strongly enough to persist in following him, 
were brought face to face with moral obligations and with the 
infinite consequences depending on moral tempers. But holi- 
ness must affect the intellectual operations. It introduces the 
principle of truthfulness into the soul. It puts an end to the 
vagaries of fancy. It opens the eye to realities. Holiness be- 
comes, in this way, the safeguard against self-delusion. Now, 
in the case of the master himself, it is irrational to think that 
he whose holiness was free from the alloy of sin, could cher- 
ish a miserable, self-exalting illusion concerning himself. 
Could that holiness which rebuked the least admixture of sin 
in the motives and spirit of his dearest followers, be so mixed 
with the wildest enthusiasm? His disciples, not the twelve 
alone, but all who were willing to incur the peril and the 
odium of permanently attaching themselves to his cause, must 
have partaken of his spirit. The distinction of good and evil, 
of truth and falsehood, was everything in their eyes. The 
comparison of the beauty-loving Greek, with the truth-loving 
Hebrew, even when we are treating of an earlier age, involves 
an evident fallacy. Much more is the comparison of the 
Hebrew, on whose ear not only the decalogue but the holy 
doctrines and precepts of Christ had fallen, with the Greek 
of a primitive age, fitted only to mislead. In the New Testa- 
ment writings, we breathe an atmosphere of truth and _holi- 
ness. We are in contact with men who feel the solemnity of 
existence. We are continually impressed with the tremendous 
issues depending on the right use of the powers and facul- 
ties of the mind. We are among: those who are solicitous, 
above all things, to be found faithftl. Is it an error to expect 
from the holy a clearer discernment of truth? Is it an error 
to suppose that holiness clarifies the vision? That holiness 
will save men from confounding the dreams of fancy with fact? 
VOL. XXIII. 17 
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If this be an error, then the nature of man was made to be an 
instrument of deception and delusion. Then we must deny 
that “if the eye be single, the whole body shall be full of 
light.” 

Whoever locks into the Gospels will see that the pardon of 
sin is the great blessing promised and sought. It was they 
who craved this blessing, who came to Christ, and remained 
believers, when those who had followed from a lower motive 
forsouk him. But the sense of unworthiness, and enthusiasm, 
do not coexist. The feeling of guilt may engender unfounded 
fears, and run into superstition; but nothing is more foreign 
from that play of the imagination which is implied in the 
theory we are opposing. That conviction of personal un- 
worthiness, growing out of self-judgment and moral thought- 
fulness, which led men to Christ, is wholly averse from enthu- 
siasm. The desire to see miracles was not the deepest feeling 
in those who adhered to Christ. Rather was it the desire of 
forgiveness and salvation. The miracles were a welcome 
proof that Christ had “ power on earth to forgive sins ;” but 
the moral and spiritual benefit was uppermost in their esteem. 
They stood on a plane altogether above that occupied by a 
people in their intellectual childhood when the higher faculties 
are in abeyance, and the understanding is under the absolute 
sway of fancy and the craving for the marvelous. 


XII. Christ and Christianity receive no adequate explanation 
from the skeptical theory. 

This theory makes the character of Christ, as depicted in the 
New Testament, to be largely the product of the imagination 
of his disciples. The conception of that character, so ex- 
celling everything known before or since, combining all per. 
fections in an original and unique, yet self-consistent, whole, 
the unapproached model of excellence for the ages that were 
to follow, must be accounted for. The features which the 
skeptical theory must tear from the portraiture are essential. 
Take them away, and there is left only a blurred, mutilated 
image of one in whom good and evil, truth and pitiful error, 
were strangely mixed. If the Christ of the Gospels, says 
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Julius Miiller, be the creation of the disciples, it from their 
souls emanated this glorious and perfect conception, we must, 
then, revere them as the redeemers of the world! 

But Christianity—this mighty and enduring movement in 
the world’s history—how is that explained by the Straussian 
theory? The New Testament writings bear witness on every 
page to the depth and power of the movement. It was a 
moral and spiritual revolution, reaching down to the principles 
of thonght and action, and leading, thus, of necessity to a trans- 
formation of the entire life of men. It was literally @ new 
creation in Christ Jesus. In the case of the Apostle Paul, for 
example, we see that there was not merely a belief in the mes- 
sianic office of Jesus. But Paul has become a new man, in the 
sentiments, purposes, motives, hopes, which constitute his in- 
ward being. A community sprung up, in whom old things 
had passed away and all things had become new. And how 
shall we explain the effect of this movement upon his- 
tory for so many centuries? It will not do to say that the 
Amazon, rolling its broad stream for thousands of miles, and 
spreading fertility along its banks, is all owing to a shower of 
rain one spring morning. The mind demands a cause bearing 
some just proportion to the effect. There are movements 
which affect only the surface of society. There are move- 
ments which produce a wide commotion at the outset, but 
are soon heard of no more. But Christianity is no superficial, 
no temporary, no short-lived movement. On the contrary, its 
beginning is humble and noiseless. Even the most impressive 
natural phenomena, which are yet transitory, are no adequate 
symbol of the deep and permanent operation of Christianity. 
It is not like the tempest which, after a day or a week, is found 
to have spent itspower. It is rather to be likened to the great, 
silent force of gravitation, exerting, age after age, its unex- 
hausted energy. Now this movement, beyond what is true of 
almost every other in history, emanates from a single person. 
Whatever the previous preparation, whatever the attendant 
circumstances were, Christianity proceeds from Christ. The 
force that must lie back of this prodigions movement, inheres 
in him. He introduced and set in motion the energies that 
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have wrought the whole effect. Let the reader try to form an 
estimate of this effect, in its length and breadth, as far as 
history has yet revealed it, and then turn to the solution of it 


offered by the skeptical theory. It was all produced, we are - 


told, by a weak young man—an untaught, Galilean Rabbi, 
who brought under his influence for one, or two, or three years, 
a few unlearned Jewish laborers! We say “a weak young 
man,” for only great weakness or great depravity can explain 
the monstrous delusion that is imputed to him. Now, is this 
an adequate solution? In view of the power which has been 
exerted by Christianity to subvert rival and long established 
systems of belief, to command the homage of the highest intel- 
lect, to reform and mould society, in view also of the adapta- 
tions of Christianity to the human mind and heart, of its har- 
mony with natural religion while providing for great wants 
which reason discovers but cannot supply, an eloquent writer 
has justly said: “it seems no more possible that the system of 
Christianity should have been originated or sustained by man, 
than it does that the ocean should have been made by him.”* 


XIII. The Straussian theory is connected with a false and 
demoralizing scheme of philosophy. 

At the conclusion of his work, Strauss describes the appar- 
ently ruthless and destructive character of his own criticism. 
He confesses that in appearance he is robbing humanity of its 
chief treasure. But all this he pretends to be able to restore 
in another form. Christianity is the popular expression of 
philosophical truth. This last he has no intention of sacrificing, 
but he will return to the believer all that he has wrested from 
him, though he will return it in a different form. Proceeding 
to inquire wherein lies the substance and power of Christianity, 
Strauss examines the various definitions given by the older 
Rationalism, and discards them. It is not as a collection of 
ethical precepts, it is not as a legal system, he holds, that Christ- 
ianity has its characteristic quality and power over mankind. 
This distinguishing quality and power inhere in Christianity as 





* Evidences of Christianity, by President Hopkins, Section VII. 
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a religious system, and proceed from the great central doctrine 
of a union of God and man in Jesus Christ. This branch of 
his discussion is carried forward with a penetrating analysis. 
How, then, does he propose to modify Christianity? What is 
the philosophical truth underlying this popular conception of 
the unity of divinity and humanity in Jesus Christ? The real 
truth, answers Strauss, is, not that God and man are one, or 
God becomes man, in a single individual, but rather in man- 
kind collectively taken. That is to say, God is in each indi- 
vidual, in each the infinite becomes the finite, yet not fully or 
exclusively in any one,—but for the indwelling and full expres- 
sion of the infinite, all the members of the race are required. 
In plainer language, there is no Divine Person, with a self- 
consciousness separate from the consciousness of men. There 
is no being higher than man who can hear prayer. If a man 
prays, he prays to himself. God is man, and man is God. 
Jesus Christ is divine, so far and in the same sense as every 
other individual of the race is God. Men are the transitory 
products of the.evolution of impersonal being. Freedom, sin, 
accountability, personal immortality are merged and lost in an 
all-engulfing necessity. Such is the apotheosis of man and de- 
nial of God which constitutes the philosophy of Pantheism, 
and which we are invited to accept as an equivalent for the 
living, personal God, and the incarnate Redeemer! The de- 
moralizing tendency of this necessitarian and atheistic philoso- 
phy is obvious to every serious mind. Strauss gives a speci- 
men of the fruits of his philosophy by no means fitted to recom- 
mend it, when he elaborately justifies the continued preaching 
of the facts of Christianity, including the resurrection of 
Christ, by those who have espoused his interpretation of them 
and, therefore, disbelieve in their historical truth. We can 
scarcely suppose that Strauss is in earnest in pronouncing his 
speculative dogmas the sum and substance of Christian doctrine. 
He is rather paying a decorous outward respect to history, in 
which Christianity has performed so mighty a part, and to the 
church whose faith he has assailed. But let it be observed 
that his work is an attack upon the truths of Natural as well 
as of Revealed Religion. That God is a Person, that man is 
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free and accountable, that sin is the voluntary and guilty per- 
version of human nature, are denied not less than the miracles 
attending the establishment of Christianity. The postulates, 
on which the need of revelation is founded, being thus put 
aside, it is natural that Christianity itself and the miracles 
which attest it, should receive no credence. A clear perception 
of the primary truths which God has written upon the heart, 
might have induced in Strauss an appreciation of the Christ- 
ian system and its founder, such as led Thomas Arnold to feel 
that miracles are but the natural accompaniments of Christian 
revelation ; accompaniments, the absence of which would have 
been far more wonderful than their presence.* 


NOTE UPON THE CRITICAL OPINIONS OF THEODORE PARKER. 


Theodore Parker’s theory, as tothe New Testament narra- 
tives of miracles, did not differ materially from that of Strauss. 
Mr. Weiss, in his recently published life of Parker, has attempt- 
ed to strike a distinction between the two theories ;+ but his re- 
marks are founded on a partial misapprehens on of the position 
of Strauss. He, as well as Parker, pronounces Christ a man 
of preéminent excellence. Parker agreed with Strauss on the 
essential point that the New Testament narratives do not 
spring from dishonesty, as the former infidelity supposed, but 
are “mythical stories.”{ Parker, also, seems to have adopted 
the critical theories of the Tiibingen school, respecting the 
origin and date of the Gospels, and generally in respect to the 
canon of the New Testament. His changes of opinion were 
remarkable. In the review of Strauss’s second edition, which 
he published in April, 1840,§ he takes a tone of opposition to 
the author, implies his own belief in the resurrection of 
Christ and in other miracles, and welcomes the partial admis- 
sion, which Strauss then made, (but afterwards recalled), of 





* Arnold’s Lectures on History, Lecture II. 

+ Weiss’s Life of Theodore Parker, Vol. I. p. 122, seq. 
¢ Parker’s Discourses of Religion, p. 234. 

§ Christian Examiner, Volume xxviii. 
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the genuineness of John’s Gospel. In May, of the next follow- 
ing year, Parker delivered the noted sermon in which he ex- 
pressed his disbelief in the miracles. Afterwards, in his Dis- 
courses of Religion, and elsewhere, he adopts the Tiibingen 
notions concerning the Gospels and the Canon. ‘The Gospel 
of John,” he says, “is of small historical value, if of any at 
all.”* Nothing can be more loose and unsatisfactory than 
Parker’s mode of handling the historical questions connected 
with the origin of the Christian Church and of the evangel- 
ical histories. He dilates upon the prevalence of credulity 
and superstition in the world, upon the medieval legends, and 
kindred topics, and then refers his readers to a crowd of au- 
thors whose merits are as diverse as their opinions. ~ To talk 
after this manner is simply to shroud in mist the most momen- 
tous of historical questions. Without any wish to disparage 
Mr. Parker, (for he was not without strong qualities of intel- 
lect as well as lovable qualities of character), we must say 
that we have been surprised in looking through his works to 
find his historical criticism so destitute of scientific value. 
We observe that various positions of the Tiibingen school are 
reproduced, but they are not sustained by any careful, well 
digested learning. The Gospel miracles are summarily and 
dogmatically discarded as being incredible, which seems the 
more singular since Parker, unlike Strauss, professed to hold 
that miracles are possible. 

We are moved to subjoin a word upon Mr. Parker’s theo- 
logical principles. He finds “the absolute religion” in the 
principle of love to God and man. Now, it was no secret, be- 
fore Mr. Parker's time, that goodness consists essentially in 
loving God and man. This announcement is no discovery to 
any one who has attentively read the New Testament. But 
why should Mr. Parker take an attitude of hostility to Christ- 
ianity as generally understood? In answering this question we 
shall state what we conceive to be the fundamental errors: in 
his system. 

In the first place, Mr. Parker did not firmly and consistent- 





* Discourses of Religion, p. 258. 
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ly adhere to his theism. He not unfrequently slides into a 
sentimental Pantheism. Especially, in treating of the origin 
of sin in the race and of the nature of sin, he meets the Pan- 
theist half-way. The degradation and superstition of mankind 
are held to be not so much moral —voluntary—in their origin, 
as they are necessary and physical; and the sin of the indi- 
vidual is an inevitable step and vanishing element in his pro- 
gress. To one entertaining such ideas, the holiness of God 
could be an object of only the feeblest, most unpractical faith. 
The earnest conception of the moral government of God, 
must, of course, be wanting. Of one side of the Scriptures, 
and of one side of the all-sided excellence of Christ, there 
could be no just appreciation. Hence the abundant declama- 
tion about “a revengeful God,” and the criticism of the 
Saviour’s character, which is so repugnant to all reverential 
feeling, and serves only to betray the narrowness and defec- 
tiveness of the critic’s own standard of moral perfection. 

In the second place, there was obviously little room in Mr. 
Parker’s scheme for the feeling of personal unworthiness and 
sinfulness. It is amazing that a man who was more or less 
conversant with deep-thinking writers, like Pascal and Luther, 
should have taken the shallow views of the character and 
needs of man, which Mr. Parker cherished. He speaks of the 

‘Christian doctrine of sin in terms of derision. As a matter of 
course, he saw no need of redemption coming from a super- 
natural source. In a word, he received “the law,” but not so 
practically and consistently as to discern with Paul that “the 
law worketh wrath.” Hence, he supposed himself to have 
soared above Christianity, when, in reality, he had oniy learn- 
ed, and imperfectly learned, its alphabet. Mr. Parker’s idea 
of absolute religion is of no more avail to ‘save men from their 
sins, than a definition of health to cure an obstinate disease. 
St. Paul’s reply to him would be, “ we know that the law is 
spiritual, but Z am carnal, sold under sin;” “for what I 
would, that do I not, but what I hate, that I do.”* Who can 
avoid discerning that the Christianity of the New Testament 








* Romans vii. 14, 15. 
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is an immeasurably deeper and loftier system than Mr. Par- 
ker’s substitute for it ? 


NOTE UPON RENAN’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Renan has followed Strauss in an attempt to eliminate the 
miracles from the life of Christ. On another page, we have 
briefly pointed out the weakness of the structure which his 
fancy has raised out of materials furnished in the Gospels. It 
may be well to connect with the review of Strauss a few addi- 
tional remarks upon this more recent work. TRenan, as far as 
he has any philosophy, agrees in this particular with Strauss. 
For Renan lays down with equal assurance,—we had almost 
said, effrontery, the atheistic maxim of the impossibility of 
miracles. Like his German predecessor, he is a Pantheist, 
knowing no Divine Person, no sovereign Will from which 
nature sprung, and to which nature is subject. 

But Renan, unlike Strauss, admits the substantial genuine- 
ness of the Canonical Gospels. This concession, however 
creditable to his candor, is fatal to his argument. Notwith- 
standing his inability to appreciate the discourses in John, and 
the other difficulties which he brings forward by way of criti- 
cism upon this Gospel, he, nevertheless, acknowledges the 
historic value that belongs to it. The latter part of the Gos- 
pel, a special object of assault by the Tiibingen critics, Renan 
considers to be the one consecutive, and, in the main, satis- 
factory description of the closing events in the career of 
Jesus. In various other passages in this Gospel, for example 
the fourth chapter, giving the interview of Christ with the 
Samaritan woman, Renan discerns the convincing marks of 
historical truth. Unfounded as are many of his remarks upon 
the fourth Gospel, and upon the others also, his treatment of 
this topic is, to us, the most acceptable portion of his work. 
His views contradict, and successfully contradict, the positions 
of the Tiibingen school; and to none will they be more dis- 
tasteful than to Strauss. 

But the concessions of Renan cut him off from the use of 
the mythical theory in accounting for the narratives of mira- 
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cles. This theory, at least, admits of only a partial applica- 
tion. Hence he is obliged to fall back upon the old, forsaken 
assumption of cheating on the part of the founder of Christ- 
ianity and his chosen disciples. This member of the French 
Institute can find no more reasonable explanation of the origin 
of the Christian religion than the theory that the disciples got 
up miracles, like common jugglers, and that their Master be- 
came, rather reluctantly, to he sure, a party to the fraud! 
We could hardly believe our eyes when we read the suggestion 
that the raising of Lazarus was a pious fraud, in which the two 
sisters, and all the parties concerned, took part, the motive 
being the desire to produce an impression upon the unbelieving 
Jews! It was not the offensive character of such a suggestion 
that struck us with surprise; for the ascription of dishonesty 
to the Saviour and the apostles is no new thing; but that a 
supposition so thoroughly exploded, so long denounced alike 
by infidel and believer, should be again dragged from its 
grave and held up as the last conclusion of science / 

Renan’s work, therefore, regarded from a scientific point of 
view, has the effect of an argument for the Christian faith and 
for the verity of the Christian miracles. For the alternative to 
which we are brought by his discussion is that of believing the 
reporters or charging them with fraud. We have either truth 
or gross cheating. Such is the real alternative, and Renan 
has unintentionally done a service to the Christian church by 
impaling unbelief upon this dilemma. 

The impossibility of forming a consistent conception of 
Christ, when the supernatural is rejected, is strikingly shown 
by the abortive essay of Renan. The most incongruous asser- 
tions are made concerning Christ. Now he is credited with 
sublime attributes of intellect and heart, declared to be the 
greatest of the sons of men, a character of colossal propor- 
tions, and now he is charged with a vanity that is flattered 
with the adulation of the simple people who followed him ; is 
accused of weakly yielding to the enthusiasm of his disciples 
who were anxious that he should be reputed a miracle-worker 
and is said to have given way to a gloomy resentment and to 
a morbid, half-insane relish for persecution and martyrdom. 
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He is thought—this highest exemplar of mental and moral ex- 
cellence, of wisdom and goodness, that has ever appeared or 
ever will appear on earth—tu have not only cherished the 
wildest delusion concerning himself, his rank in the universe, 
and his power to revolutionize the Jewish nation, but he is 
also said to have declared against civil government and the 
family ties, and thus to have attempted a movement, most 
impracticable and mischievous, for the virtual disorganization 
and overthrow of society! Renan describes under the name 
of Jesus an impossible being. Although incompatible actions 
and traits are imputed to him without necessity, even upon 
the naturalistic theory, yet the prime, the insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of the task which Renan has undertaken, 
lies in the impossibility, so long as the supernatural elements of 
the narrative are rejected, of attributing to Jesus the excel- 
lence which undeniably belongs to him. 

The special criticism in Renan’s work, if not sophistical 
like much of the criticism of Strauss, may be justly termed 
lawless. Starting with his unproved assumption that the 
canonical Gospels are legendary narratives, he seems to be 
governed in his beliefs and disbeliefs, in his acceptance and his 
rejection of their statements, by no fixed rules. This part of 
the narrative is accepted, and that thrown out, when frequent- 
ly there is no assignable reason beyond the critic’s arbitrary 
will. But in styling Renan’s critical procedure lawless, we 
had chiefly in mind his exegesis of the New Testament, and in 
particular his interpretations of the teaching of Christ. It is 
often true that while these interpretations are in some degree 
plausible, they are unsound and false. The effect of them, not 
unfrequently, is to foist upon Christianity and its author 
doctrines which he never taught. The reader must permit us 
to vindicate this judgment by some illustrations. Witness the 
mode in which Renan seeks to support the false assertion that 
the Saviour enjoined poverty and celibacy. We may first 
observe, however, that the most which the Roman Catholic 
interpreters have pretended to find in the Gospels, is a recom- 
mendation of these monastic virtues. They are placed by the 
Roman Catholic theology among the Lvangelica consilia,—as 
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not being commanded, not essential to salvation, but as quali. 
ties of the higher type of Christian excellence. The charge 
that the renunciation of property is required, as a condition of 
salvation, finds no support in the invitations of Christ address- 
ed to the poor, in common with all who were in suffering, nor 
in the implication, which was the actual fact, that a spiritual 
susceptibility, not usually found in the more favored classes, 
belonged to them. Confronted by a fact like the discipleship 
of the wealthy Zaccheus, of whom no surrender of his proper- 
ty was required, Renan says that Christ made an exception in 
favor of rich men who were odious to the ruling classes! As 
if Jesus could think that the sin of possessing wealth was 
washed out when the rich man happened to be unpopular! 
Renan’s perverse interpretation of the Saviour’s rebukes of 
covetousness and an ungenerous temper towards the poor, he 
supports by appealing to the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. “ Afterwards,” he says, “this was called the para- 
ble of the ‘wicked rich man.’ But it is purely and simply 
the parable of the ‘rich man.’” As if the rich man were sent 
to a place of torment for being rich! His desire, we must 
infer, to return to the earth “to testify ” to his five brethren, 
was a wish to warn them not to possess property! But what 
of the response of Abraham: “if they hear not Moses and 
the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead!” Even Renan will not contend that the Old 
Testament considers the possession of property a sin. He 
would be much more apt to dilate on the earthly character of 
the rewards pronounced there to the pious. Renan derives 
from Matt. xix. 10-13, a law of celibacy, instead of the lawful- 
ness of celibacy when spontaneously practised, as in the case of 
Paul, for the sake of greater freedom in promoting the progress 
of the kingdom of God,—which is the real sense of the text. 
He is even disposed to follow Origen in the revolting absurdity 
of literally construing the phraseology (Matt. xix. 12) by 
which the Saviour describes the condition of celibacy. In the 
context of this very passage, the Saviour implicitly puts honor 
upon marriage. It was at a wedding that he first manifested 
forth his glory. The married state and the family are held 
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sacred in the Gospel. Yet Renan does not hesitate to found 
upon the injunction to forsake father and mother, in obedience 
to the higher law of Christ, the charge that he required, as an 
indispensable condition of discipleship, the rupture of all the 
ties of kindred! These preposterous interpretations are refuted 
by numerous places in the Gospels themselves and by the 
whole history of the primitive church. But these inconven- 
ient passages it is easy for Renan to ignore or summarily cast 
out. Other examples of arbitrary and unfounded assertion in 
Renan’s work are the statement that the Eucharist originated 
long before the last supper; that Judas was led to betray 
Christ out of jealousy of the other disciples; that John exhib- 
its in his Gospel a feeling of rivalship toward Peter,—though 
Renan must have observed that Peter and John are frequently 
brought into conjunction in the Acts as well as in John’s 
Gospel; that Christ had not the least idea of a sou! as sepa- 
rate from the body,—as if he did not speak of “ both soul and 
body,” and imply the same distinction in a hundred passages 
besides ; that Jesus, for the moment, thought of using force to 
prevent his arrest,—an interpretation, which, if it came from 
anybody but a professed orientalist, would be held to indicate 
a singular incapacity to understand the tropical method of in- 
struction, which was habitual with Christ, and, in this case, 
was employed to impress on the disciples the change in their 
situation, involving dangers to which they had not before 
been exposed. These examples of baseless criticism might be 
indefinitely multiplied. 

Both Strauss and Renan represent that Christ and the disci- 
ples, ascribing everything to the agency of God, were conscious 
of no distinction between the natural and the supernatural, 
the normal and the miraculous. But the statement is wholly 
contrary to the truth. Christ says that God makes the sun to 
shine and the rain to fall: does he mean, or did he imagine, 
that the shining of the sun, or a shower of rain, is a miracle? 
There is no need of argument to show that he did not,—that 
he made the same distinction which we make.* 





* See, on this point, the Essay of Julius Miiller, de mirac. Jesu Christi natura, 
etc., p. 33, N, 
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There is nothing formidable in Renan’s attack upon Christ- 
ianity. It is too unscientific in its whole method to make a 
lasting impression. In comparison with the work of Strauss, 
it is of little account. And we doubt not that the ultimate 
effect of the commotion it has exci'cd, and of the examination 
it must undergo, will be to exhibit more impressively than 
ever the difficulty of overthrowing the proofs of Revelation. 
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Articte II.—THE ATONEMENT AS A REVELATION. 


WE propose to present our views on this subject briefly in a 
series of independent propositions ; merely premising that by 
Atonement we mean that work of Christ which is the basis of 
Divine forgiveness. 


PROPOSITION I. 


The Atonement is not confined to the Death of Christ, but 
extends throughout his Entire Humiliation. 

If the atonement be confined to the moment of death, not 
only will the sorrows of Gethsemane be excluded, but all the 
sufferings of the cross. This would be absurd. Where, 
then, shall we set the limit? Christ’s earthly history was a 
unit from the manger to the tomb. His life, commencing in 
infinite humiliation, ever pointed to his death. Taking the 
cross as the centre, we must include the whole circle of sorrow 
and humiliation which ended in death. 

Again: Since all earthly sufferings are, in the case of men, 
included in “ the curse of the law,” and since Christ endured 
these sufferings, they must be included in that curse which he 
bore to make atonement. Otherwise he endured one part of 
the curse, viz. death, to make atonement, and, another part, 
viz. suffering, for no such reason. 

Again: The Scriptures do not confine the atonement to 
Christ’s death, ‘nor to the sufferings immediately connected 
wiih death. That they do not confine it to the moment of 
death, is apparent from the various forms of expressions used. 
Christ’s atoning work is referred to not only as dying, but as 
crucifixion, shedding blood, being sacrificed, bearing our sins 
in his own body on the tree. All these expressions imply a 
scene of more or less prolonged suffering. But the Scriptures 
do not confine the atonement absolutely to the death scene. 
I Peter ii. 21: “Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an 
example that ye should follow his steps.” Heb. ii. 17: 
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“Wherefore in all things it behooved him to be made like 
unto his brethren . . . . . to make reconciliation [eis ¢i 
indoxecbas] for the sins of the people.” “ By the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous.” Rom. v. 19. Great 
prominence is indeed given to Christ’s death, but this promi- 
nence does not exclude all previous suffering; it rather in- 
cludes it, as the greater the less. Christ’s death was the 
lowest point in his humiliation, the most astonishing fact of 
his earthly career, the consummation of his atoning work, and 
the most glorious exhibition cf his character and love. To say 
“Christ died,” was to give, in a word, the whole history of 
infinite condescension. 

The Scriptures never hint at any contrast between Christ’s 
death and his previous life. In interest, his death absorbs his 
life. It is the focus in which all the rays of his glory unite. 
But there is no intimation that his life accomplished one 
thing and his death another. His Death is sharply distinguish- 
ed from his Resurrection and Intercession, but never from his 
earthly life, for, in truth, his life was but a part of the process 
of sacrifice ; it was the approach to the altar, the journey of 
Isaac to Moriah. This our Lord intimates not only in the 
agony of the garden, (who dare separate ¢Azs from the atone- 
ment?) but even in the early part of his ministry, when he 
quoted from the great Atonement-prophecy, “ Himself took 
our infirmities and bare our sicknesses,” and applied the 
words to himself at that time. 


PROPOSITION II. 


That which is especially revealed in the Atonement, is the 
Character of God. 

Rom. iii. 25: “ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood to declare his righteousness.” Rom. 
i. 17: “For therein [in the gospel] is the righteousness of 
God revealed.” Rom. v. 8: “God commendeth his love 
toward usin that..... Christ died for us.” Jno. i. 18: 
(written after Christ’s death), “The only begotten Son which 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” 
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PROPOSITION III. 


The Divinity of Christ is fundamental to the revelation of 
God by the Atonement. 

There are revelations which do not require the Divinity of 
the person employed to reveal, but in this respect the Atone- 
ment revelation differs from all others. ‘God who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the fath- 
ers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
be Bem...» the brightness of his glory and the express 
image of his person.” Heb. i. 1-3. 

The Divinity of Christ is essential, 

1. Passively: That Christ might be an infinite gift for God 
to bestow. He “spared not his own Son.” No other gift 
could reveal the heart of God. 

2. Actively: That in all his actions and sufferings he might 
directly express the character of God. Other persons may 
exhibit qualities of God’s character to a certain extent ; Jesus 
Christ exhibits God himself. “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” John xiv. 9. 


PROPOSITION IV. 


The Humanity of Christ is the organ by which God is re- 
vealed in the Atonement. 

Just as a revelation by words must be clothed in human 
language, so this living Revelation must be clothed in hu- 
manity. 

This was necessary, 

1. Passively: That Christ might be open to all those influ- 
ences which test character, and are the means of expression 
before men ; such as pain, temptation, persecution, death. 

2. Actively: That Christ might communicate with men, 
and impress himself upon them in every way in which one 
man can impress another. “The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father.” John i. 14. 

VOL, XXIII. 18 
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PROPOSITION V. 


Christ's death was providential, not miraculous. 

This needs no special proof, for the plain record of Jesus’ 
life forbids every other supposition. God might have erect- 
ed, without hands, an altar on Calvary and have laid his Son 
thereon, to be consumed with fire from heaven; but he chose 
instead that Jesus should die by the hands of wicked men in a 
way that could not be prevented, at the last moment, without 
amiracle. If Christ’s death had been miraculous, 7. e. by a 
direct and open interposition of Heaven, it would have been, 
in its significance, dissociated from his life; but as it is, we see 
the same unbroken chain of Providence connecting his whole 
earthly history, and the same life-language throughout for us 
to interpret. 


PROPOSITION VI. 


The Atonement is a revelation of Justice. 

God set forth Christ as a propitiation “to declare his 
righteousness.” Rom. iii. 25. “ God’s righteousness” must 
mean the righteousness or justice which belongs to himself 
and his moral government ; that which he possesses and re- 
quires. This righteousness may be declared either by a system 
of law exclusively, [é, did viyov], by enforcing the law upon 
all; or by a system of faith [2x, dia ai¢rsug] in which Jesus, 
“the express image of his person,” takes the place of law, 
and faith in him takes the place of sinless obedience. 

Christ in the Atonement reveals God’s justice or righteous- 
ness, 

1. By his perfect character, tested as it was by his humilia- 
tion and death. Does God by forgiving sin exhibit less love 
of right or of his law? This question is answered by the life 
of Christ. Behold the law of God carried out in its minutest 
demand, and widest comprehensiveness, and sublimest spirit, 
under the assaults of Satan, the persecution of men, and the 
pains of deatlr; and all this by one -who exchanged the glory 
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of heaven for the degradation of earth on purpose to do it. 
This gives God's own estimate of his law. The prompt and 
perfect obedience of every human being could not honor the 
law so much as this one perfect life. The freest pardon can- 
not now cast reproach on God’s love of right. He has not 
only made a perfect law, but has, at infinite expense, exem- 
plified it. , 

2. By his consent to the penalty of God’s law. All through 
life and in death he suffered. As the death threatened to 
Adam included all the processes of pain by which it was 
reached, so was Christ’s death the consummation of his earthly 
suffering. And how came he into that suffering? It belong- 
ed to that humanity which he had assumed. He was “in the 
likeness of sinful flesh.” Rom. viii. 3. And how came it 
upon humanity? It was the penalty of sin. Jesus then gave 
the highest conceivable endorsement of the justice of that 
penalty which was not lightened to smooth the pathway of the 
Eternal Son. This world was a Sodom under the storm of fire 
from heaven. Christ could have dispelled the storm and 
saved the sufferers by his power, if the punishment were not 
deserved. Instead of this he bared his own head to its flames, 
and died with us as well as for us. No higher testimony 
could be given both by the Father and the Son to the justice 
of the penalty. The prompt and full punishment of every 
human being would not be so striking an affirmation that 
what the law denounces is just. God not only ordained a 
severe penalty, but by infinite self-sacrifice re-affirmed it. 

8. By his revelation of man’s guilt. God condemns the 
race as deserving of his wrath. He never will withdraw the 
charge, but man refuses to admit its justice. Christ comes as 
the touchstone of human character. Men, as if to prove ‘that 
no crime is too great for them, crucify the Son of God. “If I 
had not done among them the works which none other man 
did, they had not had sin; but now have they both seen and 
hated both me and my Father.” Jno. xv. 24. Human nature 
is exposed in all the depth and blackness of its guilt, and God 
is vindicated in his just denunciations of man. See Ps. li. 4. 
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PROPOSITION VII. 


The Atonement is a revelation of Love. 

This revelation is made, 

1. By Christ’s fellowship with us. “The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.” Only the greatest love could have 
assumed such an alliance with sinful and suffering humanity; 
an alliance extending to society, sympathy, and very nature. 

2. By his active benevolence. In Christ God speaks to us 
not in human language merely, but in a human life. “God 
hath spoken unto us by the express image of his 
person.” Every act of beneficence, and every kindly word of 
the Saviour, were God’s exhibition of his love to us sinners. 

8. Chiefly by his sufferings and death, and this in two ways: 

(a). By his remaining on earth in full view of the pains of 
death, when he might at any time have ascended to glory. 
He was “the good shepherd” who stayed by the flock when 
the wolf came, and rather than flee from them, he gave his 
life for the sheep. ‘“ Having loved his own which were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end.” Jno. xiii. 1. 

(b). By freely enduring an ignominious death, in order that 
the justice of God might be fully revealed, and the sinner 
saved. He was to be a propitiation. His work in the interest 
of justice was not finished till he had taken the lowest possible 
step in humiliation, and had tasted the peculiar curse of him 
“that hangeth on a tree.” Death was the last and greatest 
test of love. ‘Greater love hath no man than this.” Infinite 
love could do no more. “God commendeth his love towards 
us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
Rom. v. 8. 


PROPOSITION VIII. 


The Scriptures give no other philosophy of the Atonement 
than this, that it reveals the character of God. 

We find three classes of passages in the word of God on 
the subject of the Atonement. 
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1. Passages which state the bare fact of Christ’s coming and 
death in behalf of sinners. E. g. “The Son of man is come to 
save that which was lost.” Matt. xviii. 11. “Christ died for 
our sins.” 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

2. Passages which represent Christ as our substitute, ransom, 
and propitiation. E. g. “ Who his own self bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree.” 1 Pet. ii. 24. “Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law being made a curse for us.” Gal. 
iii. 13. “ Who gave himself a ransom for us.” 1 Tim. ii. 6. 
“ He is the propitiation for our sins.” 1 Jno. ii. 2. 

3. Passages which give the purpose of the Atonement, and 
its relation to God’scharacter. E. g. “Christ died for all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves.” 
2 Cor. v.15. “ To declare his righteousness that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” Rom. 
iii. 26. 

Now, which of these classes contains the philosophy of the 
Atonement? Not the first; its texts simply state a great and 
glorious fact, fixing our minds on the Person and the chief 
act of the Atonement. 

The passages of the second class state a deeper and more 
mysterious fact, but they contain no explanation of it. They 
declare that Christ’s death is effectual in releasing us from the 
curse of the law, the curse passing from us tohim. But the 
question on the Atonement is, On what principle does the 
curse pass from the guilty to the innocent? How does 
Christ’s death avert our eternal death? This vicariousness,'so 
far from being an explanation of the atonement, is itself the 
chief thing to be explained. It is a special case, not a general 
principle, and must be referred to general principles, or there 
ean be no philosophy on the subject. 

Equally plain is it that the expressions “ransom” and 
“propitiation” do not show why God accepts such a ransom, 
nor how he is propitiated. 

Turning to the third class, we find some passages which 
speak of the purpose of the atonement as terminating in the 
character of man. These are irrelevant to our present in- 
quiry, for we seek an explanation of the basis on which God 
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offers pardon, and commences the work of redemption in man. 
We are brought, then, to this great and glorious text, Rom. 
iii. 25, 26: “ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare the righteousness of God 
for [on account of] the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, at this time his 
righteousness that he might be just and the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus.” 

This brings us below substitution and discloses the principle 
on which the mere fact of substitution is based. Whatever 
obscurity may rest on portions of this passage, it states the 
following clearly, and repeats it, that the thing to be accom- 
plished by the Atonement was some special manifestation of 
God's righteousness or justice. This being done, all that was 
necessary for the Divine forgiveness was done. 

But how is God’s righteousness manifested by the work of 
Christ? In the absence of a direct inspired answer to this 
question, common sense requires that we ascertain Who 
Christ is, and what facts in his earthly history actually mani- 

fest God’s righteousness, these facts being interpreted in 
accordance with Christ’s real nature and with the laws of 
human expression. See Propositions III, IV,and VI. We 
need go no farther than this: Zhe Incarnate Deity subjecting 
Himself to a complete Earthly experience, to find the highest 
possible manifestation of God’s character in the Atonement. 
With this manifestation God is satisfied, and justice is satisfied 
because gloriously revealed. This is the Atonement as it ter- 
minates in God. Without such a manifestation God would 
not be propitiated, i.e. would not be willing to pardon, be- 
cause pardon, unaccompanied by a special manifestation of his 
righteousness, would imply an abandonment of righteousness. 
If this manifestation were made by the punishment of some, 
or of a majority, as in human governments, then, besides the 
dishonor cast on justice, a free offer of pardon would be impos- 
sible, i.e the gospel would be impossible. How, then, can it 
be made? By the Atonement, which is a manifestation of 
God’s justice or righteousness as full as could be made by the 
punishment of all men, and infinitely more glorious. 
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Punishment shows that perfect Justice is on the throne of 
the Universe; the atonement shows the same. Punishment 
shows this by an act of power; atonement by an act of self- 
sacrifice. Punishment shows it by inflicting suffering ; atone- 
ment by receiving suffering. Punishment shows it by infer- 
ence from the past; atonement by a direct vision of God. 
Punishment can do no more than affirm the eternal alliance 
between justice and the supreme Power ; the atonement does 
more, it embodies this justice in a Personal revelation, and a 
living Example, and thus makes it a restoring power in hu- 
manity. 

This brings us to the Atonement as it operatesin man. A 
new righteousness is attained, and “the end of the law” se- 
cured “through faith.” They that are drawn by the atone- 
ment are drawn to a revelation of perfect righteousness, and 
will become righteous. They that are not drawn by the atone- 
ment abandon themselves to God’s revelation by punishment. 
And how are men drawn to Christ? By the revelation of 
Love. “The love of Christ constraineth us.” 

Here, then, is the atonement in its power with God and 
with man. It is God’s great Revelation. God humbles him- 
self in infinite self-sacrifice, that he may reveal himself, and 
Christ is the revealing Word 


REMARKS. 


1. The foregoing theory gives adequate scope for the Divin- 
ity of Christ. He was not divine merely to add dignity to his 
sufferings and death, but he suffered and died that he might 
reveal his Godhead. This seems to be an end worthy of 
Christ’s humiliation. Without the Divinity of Christ the 
Atonement amounts to nothing, because it reveals nothing. 

2. It regards the Incarnation as involving in itself all the 
facts of the Atonement, instead of being merely preparatory to 
the Atonement. 

2. It makes the gospel history the basis of explaining the 
Atonement, instead of relying mainly on figurative represen- 
tations of that history. 
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4. According to this theory, Substitution is not legal, (O.S.), 
nor executive, (N. S.), but historical only, or providential ; 
it being a complex fact, to be analyzed into its particular facts. 
Christ was both our Partner and Substitute; Partner in the 
temporal curse of the law, but Substitute in respect to the 
eternal curse, because, as a matter of fact, his bearing of the 
temporal curse releases us from the eternal curse. But this 
explains nothing; it is the thing to be explained. Some try to 
turn this fact into a legal principle ; others resolve it into a 
display of the executive’s disposition to punish, while others 
deny it to be a fact, by eliminating the whole idea of curse and 
penalty from Christ’s life. 

5. Christ’s sufferings were not exhaustively penal, (O. 8.), 
nor demonstratively penal, (N. S.), nor incidental and non- 
essential, but ¢nvolved in the incarnation, and absolutely 
essential as means of revelation. They endorse the penalty, 
but neither exhaust nor exhibit it. 

6. In respect to the propitiatory efficacy of the Atonement, 
pardon is dependent not on penal satisfaction, (O. S.), nor on 
mere sustained authority, (N. S.), but on the satisfaction of 
self-revelation, or such a complete exhibition of God's righteous 
character, as forever settles the question of his essential and 
eternal justice, and thus cownterbalances, in regard to every 
aspect of Divine justice, the suspension of punishment. 

7. God’s righteousness is manifested in the Atonement, not 
by real punishment, (O.S8.), nor by inflicting a special substitute 
for punishment, (N. S.), but by the Deity of Christ shining 
out through a humanity lying under “the curse of the law.” 

8. This theory does not include in the Atonement the fore- 
known results of Divine grace. These glorious results are 
doubtless the reason why Divine Wisdom contrived the Atone- 
ment, but they are entirely dependent on the Atonement, and 
therefore form no part of it. The Atonement itself must be 
explained before we can see how such results would follow. 
Propitiation is not the vesul¢ of the whole mediatorial work of 
Christ, but the starting point of that work. 

9. Christ’s “merit” is not, strictly speaking, a part of the 
Atonement. It is rather his title to reward for having made 
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Atonement. His reward is, Exaltation, (Phil. ii. 9), and a re- 
deemed people. (Isa. liii. 11). Therefore the redeemed owe 
their pardon, sanctification, and final reward, first to Christ’s 
Atonement, then to‘his merit. 

10. We need not seek in the Atonement a special basis for 
justification, in distinction from pardon, any more than for 
sanctification or the resurrection of the body. What we need 
is, a basis for any and every exhibition of Divine favor to sin- 
ners. As pardon seems to be the first want of a sinner, we 
first find the Atonement there, and call it the basis of pardon, 
but it is also the basis of every blessing that follows pardon. 
Without an Atonement sinners can have no favor; with it, we 
can have all the fullness of God’s grace, 
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Articte II].—POLAND. 


A HUNDRED years ago, there existed in Europe a large king- 
dom called Poland. It occupied the geographical centre of 
Europe, and in its condition of advancement stood about mid- 
way between the refinement of France and the semi-barbarism 
of Russia. Its population was mostly of the Sclavie stock, 
and was originally made up of about a dozen tribes who came 
from the East during the time of the great emigration of na- 
tions into Europe. Originally they were known as Polans, 
Masovians, Lenezycans, Kurjavians, Kassubs, Pomeranians, 
Obotrits, Wends, Sorabians, Lusatians, Croiits, Lithuanians, 
&c., &c. <A thousand years ago, these had become so far 
mingled into one people, that they appeared in history under 
the name of the leading tribe, as Polans or Poles, and their 
place of abode became known as Poland. For a period of 
five hundred years, they remained under kings of the first 
royal family, the only native princes they ever had. Itis a 
history of wars, conquests, losses, and convulsions, in which 
the tribes and provinces were gradually consolidated into a 
certain degree of national unity, but with boundaries contin- 
ually changing by the fortunes of war and other contingen- 
cies. Then followed two hundred years under the Lithuanian 
dynasty, the period of greatest power and prosperity, but 
marked by ineffectual efforts to constitute its unassimilated 
provinces, with their incompatible institutions, into one people, 
possessing anything like a nationality of spirit. During the 
interregnum which followed the death of the last of the Lithu- 
anian princes, in 1572, the great nobles and bishops suc- 
ceeded in organizing anarchy and discord into a constitutional 
rule, under the pretext of protecting their individual preroga- 
tives, and curtailing the power of the elective monarch. At 
first, toleration prevailed towards the Protestants, now be- 
come quite numerous; but the extent of religious freedom 
actually enjoyed depended upon the temper of the reigning 
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king, who was alwaysa Romanist. Then followed two hundred 
years of persecution and oppression, of internal convulsions 
and foreign wars, and general decay and demoralization pre- 
senting a history too dismal to be recounted. In the end, 
Poland had become the make-bate-of Europe, and the neigh- 
boring nations at length relieved themselves of the nuisance by 
dividing amung themselves a territory which its inhabitants 
were unable either to defend or to govern. 

We know that this view of the case is very different from 
those that have been generally presented by French and 
‘English writers. But we have examined the history until we 
are fully satisfied that this representation is substantially cor- 
rect, and that the extinction of Poland was as truly a gain to 
the cause of civilization as the extinction of Algiers, over which 
no one ever thinks of uttering a lamentation. It is impossible 
to present in a single Article the detailed evidence in support 
of this conclusion. But we beg our readers to consider how 
large ashare of their ideas on the ‘subject rest on a purely 
poetical basis, and, in fact, may be summed up in asingle well- 
known line: 


‘“ And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell !”* 


An able writer says: 


‘*To us the name of Poland has been a romance, full of stirring and pathetic 
elements, ever since we have been a people. The chivalrous adoption of our 
cause, in the war of Independence, by Kosciusko, Pulaski, and other noble sons 
of that unhappy land, had mingled a fraternal enthusiasm for its liberation with 
our earliest and holiest national memories. When their attempted revolution of 
1794, the offspring of our own successful struggle for liberty, was crushed out, 
and its leaders ‘slain in battle, buried in dungeons, or driven as exiles from their 
native soil, our young country mourned as if a sister had been smitten. That 








* We give the quotation in full : 


“*O bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not one pitying friend, one generous foe, 
Help in her need, nor mercy in her woe. 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the uplifted spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career ; 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell !’—Campbeil. 
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failure was lamented as a misfortune to humanity, a fatal check to the progress of 
free ideas and institutions in the Old World. The partition of Poland which fol- 
lowed, her complete and final extinction as a national existence, and the cruel and 
unnatural measures associated with it for destroying, in the rising generation, 
even the sentiment of nationality, aroused a feeling of pity and indignation deep- 
er and stronger than has been excited by any other event of modern times.”— 
New York Examiner. 

If we appeal from sympathy to reason, from the judgment 
of Poetry to that of History, we shall find that the extinction 
of Poland is only a Providential retribution for a great crime 
—a natural consequence as well as a just penalty for the most 
unrighteous and unrelenting persecution. The people of * 
Poland were as much divided in matters of religion, as they 
always were in regard to race and language. The Reforma- 
tion, from the days of John Huss, had extensive success in 
Poland. The eastern provinces were mostly in allegiance to 
the Greek Church, as the western were to the Church of 
Rome. In the year 1563, three hundred years ago, the Diet 
of Wilna guaranteed to the nobility and gentry—the common 
people being of little account, and mostly serfs—their equal 
rights irrespective of religious profession. This toleration, 
with external peace for many years, made Poland a centre of 
attraction for the persecuted of all creeds from all the sur- 
rounding countries. Commerce flourished, literature flourish- 
ed, and arts and manufactures flourished. The population 
was nearly doubled, and a middle class was created, between 
the nobles and the serfs, possessing intelligence and wealth, 
with much of the spirit of liberty, civil and religious. - But 
the introdr«tion of the Jesuits in 1572, planted the seeds of 
death. Their intrigues procured the election of Sigismund 
Vasa to the throne, a disciple of the Jesuits, whose zeal for 
Rome had caused him the loss of his hereditary crown of 
Sweden. He gradually excluded Protestants from public 
offices, so that soon all the influence and all the power of 
the government were wielded in the interest of Rome. The 
Protestant Powers remonstrated, and, in 1660, Sweden exacted 
from the unlucky king, John Casimir, a treaty guaranteeing 
the rights of the Lutherans and Calvinists. But what are 
treaties to the Jesuits? In 1717, the toleration laws them- 
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selves were broken down at the instigation of the Catholic 
bishops, and for fifty years, the evils of civil strife and commo- 
tion were aggravated by religious persecution. 


“Gradually were the rights of the Protestant Dissenters trampled in the dust. 
Upwards of sixty of their churches were wrested from them or leveled to the ie 
ground. The free exercise of their religion was reduced almost to nothing; no ~° \ 
person was exempt from persecution, or could calculate on security for life or / , 
property; their clergy were dragged before Romish tribunals; their members/ = = 
were excluded from the magistracy, and declared incapable of bearing witness in | ° 
courts of justice; their nobles were excluded from the senate, and subjected to all | ‘ 
sorts of indignities; their sacraments and sepulchres forbidden; their marriages \~ = 
* were pronounced invalid, if not celebrated by the Romish priests, and their 
children declared illegitimate.”—British and Foreign Review, 
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They were, in fact, deprived of every civil right and every 
legal security. Many were hunted to death, and large num- 
bers were driven out of a country in which life had become 
intolerable. This proceeding of a governmeut wholly con- 
trolled by the Romish priesthood, had the effect to deprive the 
country of its intelligent and enterprising middle classes, 
among whom Protestantism mainly prevailed. This left the 
military aristocracy, proud, unproductive, selfish, and tyran- 
nical, without any check, to domineer over ignorant serfs, de- 
graded and hopeless, and with no motive or opportunity for 
im provement. 

The members of the Greek Church were included in those 
sweeping edicts, and thus the old conflicts of the Middle 
Ages between the Greek and Latin professions of Christianity 
were reproduced on a small scale in the eighteenth century, 
and in the centre of Europe. Who can wonder that these 
people, persecuted beyond endurance in open violation of the 
laws and constitution of their country, appealed to Russia for 
protection? Or that Russia, as the head and protector of the 
Greek worship should listen to the appeal from its co-religion- 
ists on its very borders? Or, that having so good an occasion 
for interfering, Russia should have yielded to the temptation of 
seeking further advantages ? 

In 1763, when ali Western Europe was in a state of com- 
parative exhaustion from the Seven Years War, as it is called, 
the Czarina placed Stanislaus Poniatowski on the throne of 
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Poland, under the pledge of a liberal government. The 
Popish bishops resorted to all sorts of conspiracies, revolts, 
and foreign intrigues against the government, to restore the 
ascendency of the Church of Rome. France soon mingled in 
the strife, and instigated Turkey to declare war against Russia. 
The king, Poniatowski, himself at length yielded to the seduc- 
tions or the violence of the Priest’s party. The anarchy of 
the country became intolerable, and there was no hope of re- 
forming the abuses of the most absurd constitution of govern- 
ment that ever was framed. The nation was dissolved, through 
the threefold influence of the unbridled aristocracy, the machi- 
nations of the priests who know no country but Rome, and the 
intrigues of France. The agreement of the three Powers to 
appropriate the fragments, and distribute them according to 
convenience, was as fully warranted by the necessities of civil- 
ization, as any appropriation by any nation, or of any terri- 
tory occupied by another people, that history has recorded, 
from the conquest of Canaan to that of Ireland, or even the 
expulsion of the Sioux Indians from Minnesota. 

It was equally natural that the Protestants, who were mostly 
in the Western provinces, should look for relief under these 
oppressions to the Protestant governments, especially as sever- 
al of them had been parties to the treaty of 1660, whereby 
the rights of the Protestants had been expressly guaranteed. 
But no remonstrances of England and the others could move 
the hearts of the unrelenting priesthood, or allay the madness 
of the fanatical chiefs, and, at length, Prussia resolved to com- 
pel by military force the observance of the treaties of tol- 
eration. It soon became apparent that treaties could not be 
made to bind a people so utterly demoralized and wholly irre- 
sponsible to the laws of nations or the force of national obliga- 
tions. Russia and Prussia resolved to curtail the exorbitance 
of a Power that no persuasion could tame, and no covenants 
could bind. Austria was appealed to on other grounds, and 
became a party to the partition of 1772. The rest of Europe 
tacitly acquiesced in the conclusion, because there was no 
reasonable objection. It was impossible then to get up a sym- 
pathy in behalf of the nation as such, because it had not, in 
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fact, maintained an independent existence for a century past, 
having been little more than a shuttlecock in the hands of 
other Powers. And as for the people who were taken under 
the dominion of the other governments, everybody knew that 
they were better ruled and better protected in their personal 
rights and religious liberties than they were before. The parti- 
tioning Powers had obviously followed that great law of self- 
preservation, which all nations in their turn have been com- 
pelled to obey. So the first partition became an accomplished 
fact, and has stood undisturbed now for ninety-two years. 
For nearly a century those dismembered provinces have been 
integral portions of Russia, and Austria, and Prussia, and 
have been governed by other laws than those of Poland. The 
people have for so long.a time been habituated to other institu- 
tions, other populations have intermingled with them, and the 
very lines of demarcation have been obliterated around them. 
To go back over all this lapse of time, to sit in judgment upon 
transactions thus passed, would carry us back to the days when 
we ourselves were loyal provinccs of the British Empire, and 
re-open the buried claims of George III. to our allegiance. 
There were not wanting, even then, patriotic Polish states- 
men who were willing to make one more effort to introduce 
those reforms in the constitution and policy of the country, 
which alone could preserve order and restore peace and pros- 
perity. After a great effort, a national diet was convened in 
1788, which introduced a more rational constitution, conferred 
political rights upon the cities and towns, and afforded some 
degree of religious toleration, and this was solemnly sworn to 
by king and people in May, 1791. But the malcontent 
chiefs got up an insurrection, Russia and Prussia again inter- 
fered, and a second partition was made in 1798. The rest of 
Europe was too much absorbed by the distractions growing out 
of the French revolution to attend to what was going on in 
that remote corner. A series of desperate struggles to recover 
what was irrecoverable, issuing in fierce battles and over- 
whelming defeats, continued for about five years, and ended 
by blotting Poland from the map of Europe in 1798. The 
mass of the people soon forgot that they had ever paid allegi- 
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ance to a government which had left no memories of its bene- 
fits. The fighting soldiers and irrepressible nobles scattered 
themselves abroad to fight in other armies, and to clamor and 
plot for the recovery of the dominion which the world had 
extinguished because it was intolerable. 

Had things been left to their own course, these dissevered 
provinces would doubtless have assimilated themselves with the 
several nations to which they belonged, and would have shared 
for weal or woe in their advance and retrogression. Unfortu- 
nately, they fell within the scope of Wapoleonic Ideas. Napo- 
leon adopted the old French policies of past centuries, in very 
many respects. After the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, which 
placed the map of Europe as it were under his hand, he com- 
menced the reconstruction of Poland, for the ancient French 
object of securing a lodgment in the centre of the continent, 
and a barrier against the growing power of Russia. One 
object of the grand campaign of 1812, was to wrest from Rus- 
sia her share of the partition, which, added to the portions 
already taken from Prussia and Austria, was to restore to 
Poland its old boundaries, and make it again a kingdom 
among the nations. The burning of Moscow put an end to all 
these schemes, but not till after they had planted among the 
Polish aristocracy the seeds of a perennial fanaticism, which 
Rome and Paris have taken care to cultivate and preserve to 
this day. For fifty years, the origin of all Polish excitements, 
the mainspring of all movements for the restoration of Polish 
nationality, has been at Paris. 

It is not easy to find a satisfactory explanation of the reasons 
which influenced the Congress of Vienna to retain a nominal 
kingdom of Poland in regulating the map of Europe, which 
they then had wholly in their hands. It is alleged by English 
writers that it was done by the Emperor Alexander, solely on 
his own motion, for the purpose of trying some new experi- 
ments in government. His own rule being despotic, he wished 
to carry on a constitutional government in his Polish provin- 
ces, while he maintained absolutism in the rest of his empire, 
and that Lord Castlereagh and all his own wisest commission- 
ers dissuaded him from the project. It is certain that after the 
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overthrow of Napoleon, the Russian share of the final parti- 
tion reverted to Russia by the same right on which it was held 
before, and by the same title on which Prussia and Austria 
held their shares. In neither case is the title derived from 
that Congress. At any rate, it is true that Alexander agreed 
to assume the title of king of Poland, and to constitute his 
Polish territories into a kingdom, with a separate representa- 
tion and national institutions. The other parties to the parti- 
tion, Austria and Prussia, made similar stipulations for the 
Poles under their dominion. And it was further stipulated, 
that 

“ The Poles, subjects respectively of the high contracting parties, shall obtain 
jnstitutions which shall insure the preservation of their nationality, in such form 


as each of the governments to which they belong may think it useful and proper 
to grant them.” 


It would be curious to inquire what was the reason that 
Earl Russell, in so strenuously demanding of Russia the ob- 
servance of this clause in the Treaty of Vienna, did not see an 
equal necessity for making the same demand upon Austria and 
Prussia. Russia, at least, is entitled to the credit of having 
tried to fulfill the treaty. The kingdom of Poland was estab- 
lished, with a representative legislature, and other constitu- 
tional provisions, a responsible ministry, a separate judiciary, 
and a national army, and the Emperor’s brother, Grand Duke 
Constantine, for Viceroy. But whatever may have been the 
Emperor’s motives or expectations in attempting this anomaly 
in government, they all failed. To suppose that the passion 
for nationality in those lawless nobles, cherished by a century 
of anarchy, would die out gradually under the vigorous rule of 
the Emperor, by allowing it the little indulgence of a nominal 
independence, is as wise as it is to think of curing a drunkard 
of his appetite by giving him only two or three drinks a day. 
Before the death of Alexander, there were frequent conspira- 
cies to overthrow the government; and after the accession of 
Nicholas, in 1825, it took but a few years to bring about the 
revolt of 1830. The Polish nobles and upper classes, .who 
controlled the insurrection, showed by their management that 
misfortune had taught them neither the wisdom and self-con- 
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trol necessary for the conduct of a government, nor the justice 
and humanity of freeing and elevating their serfs. Although 
split into factions, only less violent in hostility to each other 
than in enmity against the Russians, they introduced no 
measures of reform, no enterprise of industry, no plans of 
general educatian or religious freedom. For sixteen years they 
persisted in a series of the most ill-concocted conspiracies, the 
most aimless outbreaks, the most desperate and fruitless strug- 
gles, all resulting only in disaster and ruin even more terrible 
than that of 1792. The Emperor Nicholas was not a man to 
deal gently with such a band of freebooters, who gave ample 
proof that their clamors for independence sprung not from an 
earnest longing for the function of self-government, but merely 
from an uneasy desire to be freed from the checks and re- 
straints which all real governments are obliged to enforce upon 
their subjects. The titular nationality of Poland was abol- 
ished, and that was done too late which ought to have been 
done at first, in the adoption of a vigorous policy of assimila- 
tion to bring these provinces into unity of laws and privileges 
with the rest of the empire. That this was done with a strong 
hand, and often with a terrible vindictiveness, is most true. 
That the madness of those demi-savages could have been re- 
pressed by any gentle processes, it is impossible to believe. 
That these successive insurrections were justified by any of 
the principles of action recognized by the laws of nations, or 
the principles of Christian morality, has never been shown or 
attempted to be proved. There was neither the deprivation of 
essential rights, the endurance of intolerable oppression, nor 
the reasonable prospect of good to be accomplished, which all 
gocd writers admit to be necessary to justify revolt against a 
regularly established government. 

In this terribly appropriate way, the kingdom of Poland has 
come to its end, in the midst of bloody strife and wide-spread 
desolation, the natural fruits of its own frenzy. Thus winds 
up a millennium of turbulence and violence unmatched by any 
thousand years of any other people. Poland is extinct, and it 
has departed without being desired. There is no remembrance 
of the past, and no hope for the future, that should make the 
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world wish for its restoration. Faith, humanity, and civiliza- 
tion, would love to have it buried in oblivion, like Pontus, or 
like more ancient Assyria. But a present exigency renders 
the duty imperative of reviving these terrible memories, to 
warn statesmen and nations against involving the world in 
general war in a hopeless attempt to reconstruct a civilized and 
responsible State out of these impracticable materials. Poland, 
as a country, had neither a natural unity, a definite locality, 
nor a settled boundary. ‘It had neither centre nor circumfer- 
ence. As a nation, it had neither internal cohesion, nor object 
of existence. Its people were serfs, too ignorant to judge, and 
too depressed to have a will in regard to public affairs. Its 
chiefs were as destitute of true patriotism as they were reck- 
less of moral obligation. They clung to their country, because 
it afforded them wealth by the labor of slaves, and still more 
because it furnished a theatre for the indulgence of their frac- 
tious wills and their unbridled violence—not because it had 
been in the past, or could be in the future, a light, and a glory, 
and a blessing among the nations of the earth. As a kingdom 
it has now passed into history, along with so many other king- 
doms that have risen and disappeared—with Castile and Leon, 
with Burgundy and Navarre, and more than it is worth our 
while to enumerate, showing beyond all controversy, that a 
kingdom, like a man, is born to live, and then to die. We 
weep for the death of the great and good, although we cannot 
wish them back among us. For the extinction of Poland, 
there need not be even the passing cloud of national sorrow. 

These things being so, it may well be wondered, how the 
civilized world has come to look with so peculiar a sympathy 
upon “ Bleeding Poland,” and to feel so intense an interest in 
these reckless, hopeless, insane, and criminal enterprises for its 
resuscitation from the death to which it has been consigned by 
its crimes. It is not a sufficient answer to say that it was be- 
cause the whole world knew no better. All these fearful facts 
of history are on record, accessible to all, and yet the judg- 
ment formed has ignored their existence. One reason, in this 
country, has been the public gratitude for the gallantry of 
Pulaski and his compatriots in our own revolution. A still 
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more influential cause is in the fact that we have been so much 
accustomed to take our impressions mm regard to affairs on the 
continent of Europe entirely from English representations. 
Then it should be remembered that the Poles of history, and 
poetry, and romance, were exclusively an aristocracy, and all 
literature is suffused with a special interest in the sufferings of 
fallen aristocracies. Only Christianity is absorbed with the 
labors of fishermen and cordwainers, and the martyrdom of 
peasants and women. England has held on to Poland, because 
it furnished excitement without calling for action, and moved 
pity without the obligation of interference, and because it kept 
alive a national prejudice against Russia, which often serves a 
very convenient purpose in politics and diplomacy. France 
has retained her “Polish Committee” from generation to 
generation, for the facility it afforded of producing a sensation, 
and threatening an explosion in the heart of Europe, and be- 
cause Poland was looked upon with special interest by the 
Church of Rome. And the Church of Rome has seen the 
advantage of having thus a point of living contact and antag- 
onism with the Greek Church. Consider all this influence as 
combined and managed by the skill of the Jesuits, and we 
have elements which go far towards the solution of the problem, 
why so great interest has been felt in Poland. 

So far as we have observed, the champions of Polish resus- 
citation have alleged only one consideration which bears even 
the semblance of a general principle, applicable to the affairs 
of nations, and fitted to commend the cause of the insurgents 
to public respect and approbation. It is what, in modern 
phraseology, goes by the name of nationality. It is said that 
Poland is a nationality, that a nationality has the right to per- 
petuate its existence, that the right of a nationality to vindi- 
cate to itself the prerogative of self-government is inalienable, 
that neither conquest, nor submission, nor the lapse of time 
deprives a nationality of the right of reasserting its existence, 
at whatever perils or sacrifices to itself or others, and with or 
without a reasonable prospect of success. If we now inquire 
what constitutes this “nationality,” we shall find a great want 
of clearness and consistency in the definitions presented. If 
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nationality means, as the insurgent Poles claim, the resuscita- 
tion of the ancient kingdom with the ancient boundaries, then 
the question opens before us, at what period shall we stereo- 
type the boundaries of a kingdom whose limits were changed 
in every century of its existence. At one time it reached 
within one hundred and fifty miles of Moscow, and at another 
included that capital. At one time it included Moldavia. 
They claim Lithuania as an integral part of Poland, but it only 
became so in 1569. A hundred years later, Prussia was finally 
ceded from Poland to Brandenburg. Another century still 
brings us to the first formal partition. Where shall we draw 
the line? For what good end is the civilized world bound to 
turn back the shadow on the dial plate of time? The provin- 
ces, which fell to Prussia in the first division, are now German 
and Protestant, rather than Polish and Papal, and would be 
ruined by coming again under the anarchy and turbulence of 
the ancient Polish rule. Those which fell to Russia are largely 
Russian in their population, with a considerable mixture of 
German Protestants and Catholics. It is essential to the claim 
of a people for independence that they should have a country, 
defined or definable by metes and bounds, which Poland has 
not, and never had for any considerable time. 

If, again, it is claimed that Poland should of right be a 
kingdom again, because it has once been a kingdom, the 
question arises, whether there is any statute of limitations run- 
ning against that right, or is it indefeasible and perennial? If 
the latter, we see flitting before us the ghosts of an army of 
dead kingdoms, whose claims, if allowed, would make 
strange work with the map of Europe. In Spain we should 
restore the kingdom of Leon, Castile, Aragon, Murcia, and 
several more. In Austria we should have Bohemia and Hun- 
gary; and in Italy, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia. In France 
we should restore Burgundy, Lorraine, Navarre, and others; 
and Great Britain would restore nationality to Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Isle of Man,—the latter having been pur- 
chased from its last sovereign so late as 1765. Several of 
these could present much fairer claims on the merits than can 
ever be urged on behalf of Poland. 
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But we find a novel significance attached to the term na- 
tionality—a modern meaning to an old word—which is now 
used to denote something like ethnological identity. This 
usage has crept into our language since the time that Dr. 
Goodrich revised Webster’s Dictionary ; for there the word is 
defined—“ National character; also, the quality of being na- 
tional, or strongly attached to one’s nation.” This ethnolog- 
ical application is altogether a forced meaning, and if allowed 
will introduce a strange confusion of language, and a still 
more deplorable confusion of political rights and interests. 
The usage comes to us from Germany, where it has ‘been 
employed as an obscure expression of a shadowy idea. The 
Germans find their country divided into a large number of 
separate sovereignties, while the people, thanks to Luther’s 
translation of the Bible, all read the same language. And it 
humiliates them that they have no German government for 
the German nation. And they are seeking to propagate a 
popular determination in favor of national unity on the 
ground of their being one in nationality. And they give 
color to their idea by attempting to extend its application to 
other countries. The very suggestion that Europe can be 
governed in this age by this principle of ethnological affinity, 
is too absurd for refutation. Shall we go by the nationalities 
that existed before the Roman conquests, or by those that pre- 
vailed after the fall of Rome? Or, shall we take the age of 
Charlemagne, or that of Charles the Fifth, or that of Napo- 
leon, or the Congress of Vienna, or the treaty of Villa Fran- 
ca? At any rate, it will not help Poland, for Lithuania is 
not Polish, and if we go back to the Slavonic origin, it brings 
us to Panslavism at once, which we shall have to the full as 
soon as Russia gets hold of Croatia. If the progress of civili- 
zation is promoted by having people of a common race united 
under a common government, the consolidation of Poland with 
Russia was a great step in the right direction. 

It would be very desirable, on very many accounts, to see a 
growing national unity taking place in Germany. And there 
are not wanting indications of such a tendency. But we be- 
lieve that this theory of ethnological unity is one of the 
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feeblest of all the forces that are leading to such a result. 
Nationality is created, and nations are consolidated and mold- 
ed into unity, by more tangible influences than this. What 
a comment is the history of Germany on this ethnological 
delusion! So is the history of France, of Spain, of Great 
Britain. So are the wars between this country and the latter. 
And what a terrible refutation we find in our own civil war 
now raging? This whole theory is an idea of the closet, 
pleasing enough to the dreams of a student, but inapplicable 
to the necessities of human life. To launch a nation into 
existence upon such a theory, is to go to sea in an egg-shell, or 
to build a bridge upon cobwebs. But if the principle itself 
were a reality in its application to Germany, it could not help 
Poland, for the question would then arise, whether it is accord- 
ing to this sort of nationality, that five millions of Poles shall 
be governed by Russia, or that ten millions of Russians shall 
be governed by Poland. There are no lines to be drawn that 
will obviate this difficulty, because in the changes of two 
hundred years the people of the several races have become 
intermingled inseparably. To divide them by races would be 
like separating the Norman race in England, or those of 
Yankee origin in the Southern States. The evils arising from 
the mingling of races must be borne with, and alleviated as 
they may, but the destinies of nations will be governed by 
other considerations. 

In all ages, and in this age, differences and agreements in 
religion have been much more influential upon national 
arrangements, than the enmities or attachments of race. But 
this furnishes no plea in favor of Polish reconstruction. Even 
the terrible persecutions, banishments, and massacres of the 
last century utterly failed of producing a real religious unity 
in that country. And even the formal agreement caused by 
that reign of terror has long since disappeared under the more 
liberal rule that has existed since the partition. It would cost 
more blood now, than it did one hundred and fifty years ago, 
to bring Poland back to even the semblance of religious unity 
which it gained after the battle of Pultowa and the overthrow 


of Charles XII. 
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If it should still be doubted whether we have presented 
adequate causes in explanation of the facts of history here 
treated of, it would be instructive to trace the whole series of 
events, with their long catalogues of crimes and calamities, to 
one common source, the disastrous influence of the Church of 
Rome over the politics of Europe. But to discuss this in an 
adequate manner would lead us over too wide a field for the 
present occasion. The charge is boldly made, and its truth 
will grow more palpable and overwhelming, the more fully the 
history of Poland is examined, that its long catalogue of dis- 
asters, and its final ruin, have been caused by its subserviency 
to the Pope, and by the machinations of the Jesuits as his 
emissaries for mischief. And there is ample reason for the 
confident belief that the present outbreak was planned, and 
caused, and has been continued and exasperated by the direct 
influence of Rome and its agents. Bear in mind that the 
power of Rome in Poland chiefly extended over the aristocracy 
and the more degraded portions of the serfs. Also, that the 
influence of Rome is naturally given in favor of absolutism 
and popular ignorance, and against liberty and social progress. 
Also, that the Popes have never ceased their machinations and 
endeavors to extend their sway over the Greek Church. The 
determination of Alexander II. to emancipate the serfs, and to 
circulate the scriptures, and to diffuse the blessings of popular 
education, and to make the laborers owners of the land they 
cultivate, in a word, to Americanize the empire, if carried 
into effect, would shatter at a blow the whole fabric of priest- 
eraft in Eastern Europe. It was now or never with the Pope. 
Hence the conspiracy at Paris, diffused also through Poland, 
to take advantage of every confusion, and prejudice, and the 
other embarrassing excitements that could not but attend the 
final act of emancipation in March last. It was the early dis- 
covery of this plot that led the Russian government to adopt 
the peculiar method of conscription a year ago. Instead of 
drawing by lot, as is usual, the authorities made a list of all 
who were known to be disaffected, and on a certain night 
seized them and carried them by force to the army. French 
and English writers have been fond of alleging this unusual 
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conscription as the cause of the insurrection, but they are 
finally obliged to admit that the conspiracy was the cause of 
the conscription. And even Blackwood is forced to admit its 
necessity. 

“ What was the Russian government to do? What else would another govern- 
ment have done in the same circumstances? It would be unjust to the Russian 
government to compare its conduct in this matter with that of the present 
Emperor of the French, in 1852. The coup d'etat was an act of individual ambi- 
tion in the person of Louis Napoleon, and was accomplished by bloodshed and 
deportations unparalleled during the severities at Warsaw which led to the 
present revolt.”—Blackwood, Jan. 1864. p. 324. 


Say, rather, which were the first steps for the repression of 
“the present revolt?’ Even in the lifetime of the Emperor 
Nicholas, the Pope attempted to extort from him the conces- 
sion, that priests and nuns, as the subjects of Rome, should 
not be held answerable to Russian laws and justice. But 
Nicholas was found too tough a customer to be dealt with in 
that way. Hence the necessity for Polish independence. In 
the early days of the outbreak, the most ardent manifestations 
of interest in behalf of “ unhappy Poland” came from Bishop 
Hughes and the Roman Catholic press. This was a suspicious 
circumstance, and was soon followed by the announcement 
that the Pope was deeply exercised in his mind in behalf of 
the insurrection. This confirmed the previous suspicion ; ‘for, 
when was the Pope interested in favor of an insurrection 
that was not designed to extend and strengthen his dominion ? 
Then followed the movement of France for intervention, into 
which he also inveigled the governments of Austria and 
Great Britain, but which was repressed with such calm and 
dignified self-reliance by Russia that there is little probability 
of the impertinence being repeated in that form. Prince 
Gortchakofi’s final dispatch on the subject, dated September 
7th, 1863, is a model of diplomatic serenity and self-respect. 
He says— 

“It is not the principles of the general act of Vienna that are in question—as, 
on the one hand, the three Powers who have offered representations concerning 
Poland have taken the stipulations of 1815 as a basis—and as, on the other hand, 


the Russian Cabinet has declared its intention to respect those stipulations. The 
only question relates to their application ; but this involves confidential questions 
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which the three boundary states have ever considered as a sovereign prerogative, 
and within their exclusive competence. The Russian Government is of opinion 
that, after tne experience that it has had, those measures [those recommended by 
the three Powers] cannot be applied whilst the insurrection is up in arms; that 
they must be preceded by the reéstablishment of order; and that, in order to be 
efficacious, they must proceed directly from the sovereign power, in the fulness 
of its strength and its liberty, and without any foreign diplomatic pressure.” 


This determination of Russia, to settle her domestic difficul- 
ties “ without any foreign diplomatic pressure,” is to the conti- 
nent of Europe what the Monroe Doctrine is to America, a 
Declaration of National Freedom from Foreign Interference, 
in which England and Austria have virtually acquiesced by 
declining the insidious proposal for a General Congress of 
Nations. We shall not be surprised to see Russia vindicate it 
on the plains of Holstein, should the present iniquitous attempt 
of the Frankfort Diet to dismember the kingdom of Denmark 
be madly persisted in. But all other expedients proving abor- 
tive, we find the grand conspiracy falling back upon the 
dernier resort of the Middle Ages, by inflaming popular super- 
stition preparatory to a general crusade in behalf of the 
oppressed faithful in Poland. A leading Romanist paper in 
this country informs us, with great solemnity, that “the Pope, 
as head of Christendom, las offered up prayers to Heaven for 
the freedom of Poland.” And it argues inevitable success, by 
the consideration that “If God is the Protector of nations, 
who should represent them to him, but his vicar on earth?” 
And it reasons on in this style— 


“Excepting the tyranny of England over Ireland, that of Russia over the 
Poles is the most cruel in the world, Why may not the supreme visible head of 
Christendom make public prayers for such a nation? His own position, the 
catholicity of the Poles, their past services against the desolating Turk, and their 
sufferings, ratify this act. And it will be found that Pius IX. has not made pub- 
lic prayers in vain, The voice of the Church always reaches the Divine heart. 
It would be out of nature if the Protector of Nations did not hear His vicegerent 
on earth praying for a religious down trodden nation which has done illustrious 
service to the world. Let us not fear. The Poles were once the only bulwark of 
the Church against the Paynim. The catholic valor of Jony Soptesxt is the 
brightest in the annals of Europe. Heaven is not ungrateful. The Poles have 
merit above; the crimes of Russia are sufficient to commote a tempest of exter- 
minating vengeance; the true interceder has holily led the way, the whole 
Church has followed him; and Polish freedom is at hand. The darkest hour is 
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that before the dawn, and the faith and devotion of the Church always lead to 
the brightest morning. 

“ But does not Ireland merit the consideration Poland has received? The 
Poles were never more important to the Church than the Irish, and they have not 
been half so despotically treated. Confiscation, sacrilege, massacre, extermina- 
tion, perfect religious and political despotism have been going on in Ireland for 
seven hundred years, and Ireland is the most Catholic of nations. God is the 
Protector of Nations: why has he not protected Ireland? The Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs are the chief intercessors for nations to Heaven: why have they never offer- 
ed up public prayers for Ireland? Let us impugn neither God nor his Church ; 
but let us hope that as by the Divine assistance Irish nationality has been pre- 
served through every vicissitude, the day of complete Irish independence is not 
far distant. The wrongs of Ireland will yet bring down the dreadful wrath of 
Heaven on the British head. Amen!’—Herald and Visitor, Philadelphia, Dec. 
28d, 1863. ‘ 

“ The wrongs of Ireland will yet bring down the dreadful 
wrath of Heaven on the British head. Amen!” So be it! is 
the voice of Polish sympathizers, with whom British public 
opinion is so anxious to be in confederacy! Will anything 
open the eyes of the British people to see the drift into which 
the absolutist tendencies of their aristocracy are leading them ? 
With all the national horror of Popery, the nation contrives to 
make itself a most serviceable auxiliary of Popery, in nearly 
all its foreign relations. Perhaps the recent lessons from 
Poland and Mexico may not be wholly lost upon the British 
mind. 

The Article in Blackwood, which is written with much 
ability, and with a curious mixture of common sense as to 
matters of fact, and long prejudices as to matters of theory 
and profession, discloses the earnest anxiety of the British 
mind to be doing something for the relief of Poland, together 
with an overwhelming conviction of the impossibility of doing 
anything with effect. We beg to commend to them the 
advice of that great master of the healing art, who made all 
his pupils write at the beginning of their note books this 
maxim: 

“WHEN YOU KNOW NOT WHAT TO DO—DO NOTHING.” 

A careful comparison of the two cases will show that the 
Polish insurrection and the American insurrection run togeth- 
er on all-fours in almost every essential particular. Both alike 
are unwarranted by the occasion, reckless and cruel in the 
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conduct, and hopeless as to the result. And both alike have 
depended for their inception, their means, and their continu- 
ance, upon sympathy and help from abroad, and especially 
from the same sources, France and England. Both will con- 
tinue, at all hazards and against all disasters, as long as there 
appears to be the smallest possible ground of hope that the 
expected help from England and France will yet come. And 
when that hope is utterly and finally abandoned, each will 
subside and expire as rapidly as it is possible for such a deep 
madness to die out of a deluded people, after having been culti- 
vated and cherished so long by those to whom they looked for 
guidance. Seeing all this so distinctly, the writer before us 
still fosters their error by telling them that “aid may yet 
come.” Aid cannot come. And those have much to answer 
for, who have failed to tell them from the beginning that there 
can no help come to them from abroad. Had that been said 
at the beginning, all the terrible losses and sufferings of these 
twin insurrections would have been saved. 

And if our voice could reach the people of Poland, or even 
the Polish Committees, here or elsewhere, we would earnestly 
beseech them, in the name of our common humanity, and of 
that common Christianity which is acknowledged alike in 
Europe and America, by Greek, and Catholic, and Protestant, 
to cease contending against the inevitable. You cannot re- 
store your country to its nationality, because your fathers 
could not govern it or protect it when it existed. They 
sinned against faith and against liberty when they persecuted 
and drove off their fellow Christians, and it is impossible to re- 
verse the providential decree of retribution. You cannot re- 
sist the Russian power, and there is no human aid that can 
reach you. A while ago it was possible that your struggles 
might bring on a general war, and deluge Europe in blood, 
but it would not have restored Poland. France is too far off, 
with Germany between, to help you; and Louis Napoleon has 
too much on his hands already to attempt anything in your 
behalf except intrigues, which have all failed. The poor old 
Pope cannot help you, for he can only stay in Rome by the 
help of French bayonets, and he is unable to constitute a 
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bishop in all Italy. These can only get you into difficulty, and 
there leave you. The only alternative before you is to submit 
to the Russian rule on the best terms you can get, or to be 
utterly exterminated like the once proud “nationalities” of 
Tecumseh and of Black Hawk. You have nothing to lose by 
submission but the fond illusion of an impossible dream. 
Under the new policy of the Emperor, you will be secure of 
protection against foreign enemies and domestic turbulence ; 
you will have religious liberty yourselves, and all your neigh- 
bors will have the same; the wise and statesmanlike methods 
by which Alexander II. is developing the resources of his 
whole empire, will of course include you and your posterity. 
Your serfs will be free, your laborers will have land, your 
peasants will have justice, your children will have schools, 
your families will have Bibles, your towns will have newspa- 
pers, your trade will have roads and telegraphs, and your land 
will have Peace, and prosperity will roll in upon you with a 
tide and a permanence, such as Sarmatia never knew through 
all its turbulent history. 
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ArticteE TV.—THE ATONEMENT. 


Tr occurs naturally in the course of theological inquiry, that 
opinions and modes of thought precipitate themselves, or be- 
come crystallized,—theories are determined, and stereotyped ; 
each has its advocates and its opponents; and every man falls 
inevitably into his appropriate rank, and henceforth treads the 
path of thought only to keep step with the music of the school 
to which he belongs. 

There may be advantages resulting from this tendency ; but 
there is certainly the disadvantage of a hindrance to the free 
exercise of that subtle affinity for truth, by which an honest 
and wakeful mind, as if by a certain magnetic attraction, 
gathers to itself whatever is really valuable in various and 
even conflicting systems. 

One object of the present essay is to approach the subject of 
the Atonement as if de novo, from a fresh point of departure, 
and, regardless of theories, ailow the elements of the question 
to precipitate themselves anew, obedient to the law of their 
nature rather than that of previous classification. 

We shall confine ourselves to the central question as to the 
nature of the satisfaction rendered by Christ to Divine law 
and justice, by which God could be “just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus.” 

Among evangelical Christians, and especially among earnest 
ministers who spend and are spent in preaching regeneration, 
in the New Testament sense of the word, it should be under- 
stood that practically, and to the apprehension of the heart, 
there is neither question nor difference as to the position and 
office of Christ in the gospel plan of salvation. But back of 
this heart-apprehension lie questions of philosophy,—the how, 
and the why,—questions not answered, save by inference, in 
the Scriptures; and in answering which the best of Christians, 
as they have done, will probably long continue to differ. It is 
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in this, properly modest and charitable, because debatable re- 
gion, lies the field of our present inquiries. 

Our approach to the subject will be on the side of an inquiry 
as to the sitwation in which man finds himself on the morning 
after the fall,—the essential elements of the consequences 
which hang over him,—the principles or laws which must be 
met, and satisfied ere the dawn of hope. Obviously, the 
nature of the satisfaction will be best determined in the light 
of the principles which are to be satisfied. 


First, and lowest, though not least obvious, there broods 
over the sinner the natural law of the consequences flowing 
from sin, like the fatal taint of some poisonous disease infect- 
ing the inmost springs and streams of life, a iuaw inherent in 
the very constitution of nature, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, and whose sentence is, “ Sin, when it is finished, bring- 
eth forth death.” And what power can turn aside, or satisfy 
nature’s inexorable law? And until that hungry maw is filled, 
what hand can redeem the sin-stricken soul ¢ 

Secondly, there is the governmental necessity for the punish- 
ment of sin. 

Sin is rebellion, and the majesty of sovereignty requires 
that it should be suppressed ; sin is crime, and a just govern- 
ment must punish it; sin is the violation of the peace, and 
a ruler, considerate of the welfare of society, must frown 
upon it. The necessity for strenuously vindicating the sover- 
eignty of the universe is infinitely greater than the like need 
in the case of any human authority, 

. “et quisquam numen Junonis adoret, 
Aut supplex aris imponat honorem.” 

All this mighty necessity bears, with mountain weight, upon 
the sinful soul, and the very skies and the stars are written 
over with the judgment,—* till heaven and earth shall pass, 
no jot of the law must perish.” 

The third element in the situation, is the principle of justice, 
which, with the voice of nature, as of revelation, declares that 
“the wages of sin is death.” Justice, if it be more than an 
empty name,—a dream without reality,—is a principle or law, 
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vital and fundamental to all morals, to all government and 
society therefore; and perhaps even to all rational being 
and action, like the principle of truth or love. Principles like 
these are, in the constitution of the universe, like personality, 
identity, and the like, in the body and soul of man. With the 
refrain of its awful sentence, it fills the trump of time and 
destiny,—* The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 

In its relation to the subject in hand, we soon distinguish 
two spheres, phases, or directions of justice, becoming virtually 
distinct. principles, and requiring separate consideration. 

The first is the law of direct moral judgment, sitting upon 
actual desert, or the present quality of sin. Sin must be con- 
demned and stamped upon wherever the eye of God or moral 
being beholds it,—wherever in the universe it draws its slimy 
trail, or breathes its fetid breath. The sinner, then, as soon 
as seen, must be set upon, punished, crushed, annihilated, or 
cursed with the darkest, uttermost curse, because he 7s vile 
and deserves it,—the quality is there, and must be stamped for 
what it 7s, and what it deserves. This is justice in the first, 
and perhaps the strictest sense. In the present Article it will 
be distinguished from another form of the principle by the 
epithet simple. 

It will scarcely be necessary to prove the existence or the 
sacredness of a principle of this kind. It is only a proximate 
form of the general idea of the holy and the right. It is holi- 
ness testifying against sin,—the right stamping on the wrong. 

Sin could not be approved or winked at by any right-mind- 
ed moral being,—much less by an infinitely holy and far-seeing 
God. Aside from all consideration of its effects, the thing 
itself is bad, is vile, is hateful, is to be condemned, and made 
to bear the wrath and curse of all the holy universe, just as 
surely as the sun is enjoyed when it mounts up the sky, or 
death and pain are loathed at sight. If there is one thing in 
the broad field of morals, and of social relation, that is sure, 
it is the validity and propriety of the eternal decree, “The 
wages of sin is death.” And from the moment when broke 
the lurid morn first on a fallen world, the dark necessity has 
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lowered inexorable as fate over the destiny of men,—that the 
frown of justice must be met and turned to light, or sinful man 
must die. 


The other phase or aspect of Justice alluded to is the law of 
Retribution. 

This does not arise, like the former, from the necessity of 
holiness to frown on sin, but rather from that of Justice to re- 
pay to a man his deeds. 

It is not a question of stamping out sin, or branding it as it 
deserves, for the sin no longer exists. It is a question of re- 
compense: “ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” It is 
righteous vengeance, or vengeance without malignity,—the 
vengeance of Justice and not of hate. The propriety of dis- 
tinguishing between this principle and that which we have de- 
nominated simple Justice, appears in this further distinction ; 
simple Justice takes no measure of the amount of guilt, nor 
attempts to apportion to it the degree of punishment. It 
simply stamps upon sin, wherever and whenever seen, and 
until it disappears. The object is not to settle an account, but 
to destroy a foe. Retribution, on the other hand, is a thing of 
measure and apportionment. To every sin so much punish- 
ment is due, and when that has been received the account is 
balanced ; but until received, the lapse of time, or the non- 
continuance of the sin, have no relation to the debt, so long as 
the personal identity of the debtor remains. 

Justice has been figured with balance in one hand, and 
drawn sword in the other. It is simple Justice that bears the 
sword, and Retribution the balance ; while the bandaged eyes 
may be taken as representing the utter disregard of both 
these principles for all consequences whatever, near or remote. 
And yet another and more insuperable distinction, between the 
two, lies in the fact that under certain conditions they may 
absolutely contradict each other. Justice strikes sin so long as 
it continues to exist, and then the account is closed. Retribu- 
tion demands a fixed payment, even after ten thousand years, 
but when the debt is paid, the balance stands even,—Retri- 
bution has no more to say. Thus Justice may strike whom 
Retribution spares, and vice versa. Yet to spare is really to 
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defend, and hence the strenuous and inevitable nature of the 
conflict. Evidently, then, as elements of the situation of 
fallen man, the two are distinct principles, and will require, 
perhaps, 9 different satisfaction. 

There may be a question as to the existence of any such 
principle as Retribution. It has been doubted whether, ‘on 
strictly natural principles, in the event of penitence, and the 
cessation of sin, the pardon of the past, apart from all govern- 
mental necessity, would not be the duty of the sovereign, and 
the right of the subject. The sin is past, gone forever. It no 
longer exists,—the man is holy. Must not his goodness be 
acknowledged, and smiled upon? Dare we shed innocent 
blood for sin that does not exist? Would not that be frowning 
upon innocence, and therefore, in reality, smiling upon sin? 

So far as simple Justice is concerned, the answer is plain. 
Justice frowns on sin, not on a historical reminiscence of it ; 
on real sin, not on a supposititious one. Indeed, by whatever 
energy of wrath Justice frowns upon real sin, by the same 
force it must smile upon and defend real innocence,—the inno- 
cence that now is, whatever it may have once been. Such is 
Justice in the sense of the word first defined. 

Is there, then, no such principle as Retribution? Is there 
no reality in the idea of a permanent, moral responsibility, by 
which the man to-day is accountable for the deed of yester- 
day! Is personal identity, in its relation to morals and to 
time, nothing? Is it to be allowed that a moral being shall 
spend nine years in sin, and repenting on the tenth, claim the 
smile and the blessing of everlasting right, as if he had never 
transgressed! It is probable that to the question stated in 
this form, there will be little hesitation as to the answer. We 
shall all feel that the man who has spent his years in guilt, 
and repented at the eleventh hour, does nof stand on the 
ground of true desert, as he would, had he never sinned. If 
we hesitate to say he must be punished for the repented 
past, we shall not hesitate to place him somewhat lower on the 
scale of honor, reward, and love. But this admission concedes 
the question, since we are inquiring not at all concerning the 
degree of penalty, but concerning the principle of responsibility 
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for the past. To withhold a single jewel from the crown of 
the righteous, in remembrance of former faults, is to hold him 
responsible for the past. The question between withholding 
one, or many, or all, or flashing flames of wrath upon his head, 
is merely a question of degree. And in the light of this dis- 
tinction it seems difficult to escape the conviction that the 
principle of Retribution, which is the continued responsibility 
of a moral being of continuous personal identity, is valid. 
The fact of continuous personal identity lies at the root of the 
matter, and carries with it the whole theory. It will be found 
impossible to chop up the idea of responsibility into discon- 
nected moments, while that of identity endures. It is the per- 
son, in his identity, who is responsible, and the responsibility 
endures coexistent with the personality. 

Underlying the doctrine of the reward of merit, the princi- 
ple will be found, and will be, perhaps, more readily appre- 
hended than in its relation to penalty. Where is the merit re- 
warded, in the present, or in the past? Doubtless present 
merit is generally, though not always, supposed, but only as 
evidenced by the past, which is thus really both the ground of 
reward, and the proof of that in the present, which is its 
necessary condition. But if the principle of responsibility, as 
thus reeognized in its relation to reward, is valid, it must be 
equally so in relation to its penalty. And as one man, by 
faithfulness, may earn an approving smile, (and what instinct 
in morals is more intuitive and universal than this), so it can- 
not be allowed to another to sin at his pleasure to-day, and 
escape, scot-free, by saying, “ I repent,” to-morrow. 

Probably those who might hesitate to recognize the princi- 
ple of Retribution, if asked to state their own idea of the 
desert of past sin, would be more likely than otherwise to 
adopt language similar to this—“ that the penitent sinner is 
entitled to pardon ;” and the use of the word pardon, in this 


connection, would not be objected to, it is presumed, in any 
quarter. But what does the word pardon imply? What but 
continued responsibility ? If penitence cuts off the latter, there 
can be no further exercise of the former. Disguise it if we will 
by providing that the pardon is justly due,—that it would be 
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wrong to withhold it; still, if it be pardon, (and the consist- 
ency of the conditions with the word is not the care of our 
argument), no dialectic skill can evade the consequences,—the 
recipient is responsible for the sins pardoned. And yet, proba- 
bly the word could not be thrust out of use in this connection, 
without violating the instinctive feeling as to the just use of 
language of all mankind. It is a feeling based upon the still 
deeper and more instinctive one of the permanence of moral 
responsibility. 

Indeed, we believe that in one form or another the unschool- 
ed, unconscious sense of mankind universally, can be shown to 
be committed to the doctrine in question. It may, perhaps, 
be supposed that an idea of governmental necessity lies at 
the bottom of the universal judgment, that the murderer 
ought to die, notwithstanding his repentance; but that would 
be but a superficial theory of the subject. There is a sense 
of desert in the case which lies Ceeper. We feel that the 
only adequate expiation of blood-guiltiness is not repentance, 
but blood. How hoarsely has the conscience-stricken soul of 
the culprit sometimes called for the penalty itself! What is 
remorse—what but the clear and awful sense of responsibility 
for past sin, which, however sincerely mourned, cannot be 
now recalled! May we quote again what has been quoted 
elsewhere, from a pen inspired by the intuitive insight of 
genius, and therefore speaking of “the awful fixedness of 
all past deeds and words,—the unkind words once said which 
no tears could unsay,—the kind ones suppressed to which no 
agony of wishfulness could give a past reality.” Coleridge, as 
a truly royal poet, knew something of the deeper soundings of 
the human soul. In his tragedy of “Remorse,” he describes 
the torments of Ordonio in view of past crimes, by putting in 
his mouth words like these: 

“ Let the eternal justice 
Prepare my sentence in the obscure world, 


I will not bear to live—to live—O agory! 
And be myself alone my own sore torment !” 


And when, at last, he feels the mortal steel of vengeance at 
his heart, he dies, almost with a gleam of satisfaction, with 
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the simple word “Atonement” on his lips. The genius of 
poet and novelist has not been, in these descriptions, at fault. 
It is no very uncommon event, when a murderer, torn by 
the agony of remorse, surrenders himself to justice, asking to 
die, in the bitter hope that one drop of expiation may fall with 
cooling influence upon his tongue. But what is all this re- 
morse? Is it the sense of guilt without repentance, that is, 
of present sin? No, it is the sin of the past, bitterly sorrowed 
over, but which no tears, ynless of blood, can ever wash 
away. Responsility to-day for the sin of yesterday, is the 
principle from which these terrible chapters of human expe- 
rience spring. Nay, if we look more closely, what is repent- 
ance itself in every form, but the acknowledgment of present 
responsibility for the past? For the very mention of repent- 
ance supposes that the disposition to sin no longer exists. 


‘The sin wept over is, then, not at all in the present, but 


wholly in the past; and every tear, or, at least, every self- 
reproach, is a recognition of continued responsibility; since 
without that principle all penitence must die for want of food 
the moment it is conceived. But penitence does not die in 
any right-feeling mind, the moment it is conceived. It is a 
thing of time, having some appreciable duration, and even 
under the healing beams of the cross, much more other- 
wise, casts its shadow far along the Christian course. What 
could ever soothe its pangs were not that Cross standing! 
Yet the undying worm owes its sting to the principle of 
permanent responsibility. The Nemesis of Retribution stretch- 
es its dark wings along the track of time, with one covering 
the past, with the other, the present. 

It may be urged as an objection to the reality of the princi- 
ple of Retribution, that as stated in the definition, it conflicts 
with the law of Justice in its simple sense. The penitent is 
not now a sinner, it is unjust to treat him assuch. But the 
objection very nearly begs the question. The penitent is now 
a sinner in the eye of just judgment, because, from the nature 
of personal identity, he is still responsible for the sin of the 
past. Indeed, on any other principle, all punishment would 
be impossible; since punishment cannot begin until crime is 
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accomplished ; and crime, when accomplished, is an event of 
the past. There would remain, therefore, no place for punish- 
ment but that of exact synchronism with the crime. But 
this would be practically impossible to every sovereign but 
God; and logically soto him. For punishment, in its idea, 
follows the crime. But, aside from this, throughout the realm 
of nature, and of thought, the truth is often founded upon the 
synthesis and coaction of apparently antagonistic principles. 
It is thus with justice and love; it is thus with divine efficien- 
cy and free agency; and he has listened not deeply to the 
great harmonies of the universe, who has not yet outgrown 
the scope of thought from which the objection proceeds. 

A repulsive light may also be reflected upon the doctrine 
now set forth, in some minds, from the awful weight of re- 
sponsibility thus thrown upon the moral being. “Can it be 
true,” men will ask, “that over every momentary weakness, 
every thoughtless yielding to temptation, broods the dark pall 
of inexorable, unchangeable fate! Can it be that in every 
lightest sin, the soul and its destinies receive a stain that 
not all the tears of ocean can wash away? How momentous, 
then, each passing hour! How fearful a thing to be a man!” 
True, most true! But they who have sounded most deeply 
those solemn seas of thought,—the dark, deep mysteries of 
life, have learned that it is indeed a serious and an awful 
thing to live; and that the weak, shallow, rose-water phi- 
losophy, which has not nerve enough to look truth in the 
face, because her eye sometimes flashes lightnings, is not less 
puerile as philosophy, than false in morals. It is by no means 
necessarily an argument against the truth of a principle, that 
it leads down some awful precipices into abysmal depths of 
unutterable results. Whatever, in moments of weakness, we 
might wish, this career of immortality on which we are em- 
barked is not a holiday voyage, nora scene of childish summer 
play. And, on the whole, after all reasonable hesitation, and 
as clear and steady insight, or beholding, (which is, after all, 
the chief source of light in these remote and silent realms), as 
we are able, we find revealing itself to our perception, high 
and majestic, though distant, as some gray mountain’s head 
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amid the scattering mists of morning, the awful front of 
Retribution, as a law, fundamental, sacred, eternal, of nature, 
of reality, and of God; and as forming the last, but not the 
least inexorable element of the dark heavens which hung over 
unhappy Adam, as slowly on the transgression the shades of 
evening fell. 

Such, then, is the situation. First, the natural consequences 
of sin, which, “when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 
Secondly, the ends of government,—“ though earth and 
heaven pass away, no tittle of the law must perish.” Thirdly, 
the holy eye of Justice, before whose withering glance iniquity 
falls as at the touch of fire. And, fourthly, the unchanging 
judgment of Letribution,—“ The wages of sin is death.” 
These are the laws which must be propitiated,—these the 
powers to which atonement must be made in order that the 
sinner may live. Here, then, lies the work which Christ had 
to do. 

We are now prepared to consider whether, and how, it was 
accomplished. 

And, first, towards the natural law of consequences. 

There is nothing, so far as we can see, in the Cross that meets 
this law directly. Unless, indeed, it be in the deep, dark 
bosem of the mystery of the incarnation, by the inscrutable 
law of which Christ may have so strangely allied himself with 
humanity, and by virtue of that connection so powerfully 
exalted it, as to place it, in a measure, above the sphere of 
the consequences of sin. But of such a conception, who will 
venture to speak with assurance? But the theory will cross 
our path further on. But the progress,—the accumulation of 
the penalties of the law of consequences will be greatly 
checked by repentance; to the production of which the cross 
is the chief of all influences, It is in the region of natural 
consequences, too, that the grace of God, were other obstacles 
removed, would have freest course. Could the law, and 
justice, and retribution be content, the Creator might deal 
with natural consequences, so far as they arise from created 
nature, as he pleased, without wrong. So far as they arise 
from uncreated nature, and are not foreclosed by repent- 
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ance ; (and it is far beyond our ken to measure the element 
which would remain, after repentance, in the form of purely 
spiritual infirmity, from old but never to be forgotten sin), 
they may be met and counteracted, probably, by certain in- 
coming elements of spiritual life and health, arising from the 
cross, and the relation of the ransomed soul to Christ—ele- 
ments long recognized in the higher realms of Christian 
thought, and trembling on the harp-strings of our own unpre- 
tending poet when he wrote, 
“ But I, amid your choirs, shall shine; 
And all your knowledge will be mine ; 


Ye, on your harps must lean to hear 
A secret chord that mine will bear.” 


That “secret chord” symbolizes those high and inner mys- 
teries of redeemed experience, which none but ransomed souls 
could ever know, and which may even more than repay the 
ultimate loss from the natural consequences of sin. And thus 
the satisfaction rendered by Christ to the law of natural con- 
sequences, in behalf of the saved, may be virtually complete. 

Secondly, the relation of the Atonement to the governmental 
necessity for the punishment of sin, offers one of the grandest 
themes connected with Christian theology ; and one which has 
received in various quarters the abiest and most satisfactory 
treatment. In this clear region, with little of doubt, obscurity, 
or disagreement to cloud the view, there is scarcely reason for 
extended remark. It is not doubted that the satisfaction, 
wrought by Christ in this relation, is full and complete, and 
that the cross, with its accompaniments and all its wondrous 
consequences, is far more effectual in checking the progress of 
sin, than would be the loss of every sinful soul. A single re- 
mark may be, however, in place, in reference to the idea that 
so far as government is concerned, the satisfaction of Christ 
might be a ground for the salvation of all, irrespective of 
personal repentance. The end of government is the pre- 
vention of sin, and this alone. So far as this is not secured, 
the interests of government are not secured, but sacrificed. 
To satisfy government, in the continuance of sin, is impossible 


and absurd. 
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Thirdly, the relation of the Atonement to the principle of 
Justice. In the first or simplest sense of the word justice, 
there is no relation whatever between the two. No propitia- 
tion could make right the pardon of the sinner in his sin, as 
just shown. Penitent and reformed, no atonement is neces- 
sary,—Justice is content already. The frown of Justice, in 
the sense of holy disapprobation of actual sin, lowers while 
the sin lasts, and dies with it. The relation of the Atonement 
to Justice in this sense, is simply that of preparing the way 
for the repentance of the sinner, and thus turning the frown 
of Justice to approval. 

We come, then, to the fourth element in the situation—the 
principle of Retribution, and to the “ vexata questio” of the 
whole subject, as to the relation between it and the Cross of 
Christ. 

And here let us understand ourselves. Is it necessary that 
there should be a complete satisfaction in every quarter, and 
to every law which frowns upon the transgressor? Should 
not, naturally, something be left to be forgiven? Otherwise 
might not the reformed transgressor step proudly up to the 
judgment bar and demand acquittal? This is a difficulty that 
has been felt under what is known as the “satisfaction 
theory” of the Atonement, some advocates of which seek to 
evade the alternative as best they may; while others march 
squarely up to it in language like this of the elder Edwards: 
“The justice of God that required man’s damnation, and 
seemed inconsistent with his salvation, now as much re- 
quires the salvation of these that believe in Christ, as once 
before it required their damnation. Salvation is an absolute 
debt to the believer, from God, so that he may in justice de- 
mand it on account of what his surety has done.” But though 
words like these, which we are persuaded must send a chill to 
every Christian heart, are found in the writings of Edwards, 
that great man was far from resting consistently and contented- 
ly in a theory like this. It was the iron logic of his mind, and 
not the still light of intuition, that foreed him to such a conclu- 
sion. And when, as often, he uses language wholly inconsist- 
ent with this, it is then, we shall doubtless conclude, that the 
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true soul of Edwards speaks, and that the general sense of 
Christians will be found in accord with him. Yet language 
like the above, (and expressions yet more bold might be quo- 
ted from theologians of the highest rank), has been by no 
means uncommon among the advocates of real and full satis- 
faction. Conclusions more objectionable, indeed, have been 
sometimes reached under the influence of the same leading 
thought. So absolutely, it has been said, has Christ taken 
the place of the sinner, in order to bear in very deed the 


penalty of his guilt, that he even partook of his character and - 


became himself a sinner ;—as in these words of Luther, “ And 
this no doubt ail the prophets did foresee in spirit, that Christ 
should become the greatest transgressor, murderer, adulterer, 
thief, rebel, blasphemer, that ever was or could be in the 
world. If thou wilt deny him to be a sinner, and accursed, 
deny, also, that he was crucified ;’—and the like from other 
writers. See, also, the kindred expressions of Flavel,— To 
the wrath of an infinite God, without mixture, to the very 
torments of hell was Christ delivered, and that by the hands 
of his own Father.” We are not to suppose that views like 
these were willingly accepted by men of ripe and rich Christ- 
ian sensibility. They were the painful, logical consequents of 
the premise (see John Norton) that ‘Christ was torment- 
ed withont any forgiveness; God spared him nothing of the 
due debt.” And if the shocking language of the great re- 
former can hardly, by undoubted sequence, be charged upon 
the theory of complete satisfaction as a necessary inference, it 
shows, at least, a natural result of that tendency of thought ; 
while the conclusion of Edwards seems scarcely to be avoided, 
if we accept the premise from which it flows. 

The question is evidently one of the nodes of the whole 
subject. On the one hand, to any powers of apprehension 
which we can exercise in those elevated realms of thought, it 
seems beyond the reach of doubt that satisfaction must mean 
satisfaction, and when once offered, in full, on behalf of the 
sinner, precludes any further demand. To talk of pardon 
after that, would be as absurd as to give that name to the 
simple Justice that sheathes her sword in the face of him who 
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has never sinned. If the sacrifice of Christ is a complete 
expiation, the sinner, under it, may be justified, but not for-s 
given. Indeed, the objection has been made by advocates of 
the satisfaction theory, to those holding different views, that 
the distinction between pardon and justification is thereby 
obliterated, and the latter doctrine lost; which involves a 
recognition of the fixed relation between satisfaction and justi- 
fication, and the essential distinction between the latter and 
forgiveness. Certainly it is difficult to see the propriety of 
confounding the two, or conceiving of both as based upon 
the same sacrifice, demanded by the same exigency, or received 
by the same object. What,ethen, on the supposition of full 
satisfaction, and consequent justification, is the significancy 
of the word pardon; and why is it retained as an incongruous 
appendage to another principle which alone is really opera- 
tive ¢ 

It may, perhaps, be supposed that the satisfaction is com- 
plete, but the application of it to the case of the individual 
sinner remains to be sealed by forgiveness. But is any such 
distinction between the satisfaction and its application con- 
ceivable? The satisfaction starts on the side of the transgress- 
or, or some one in his behalf, and acts toward the law. When 
that is reached, or its claim met, the application is complete. 
The case, does not call for a satisfaction working in the oppo- 
site direction, starting on the side of the law, and looking 
toward the sinner, the actual contact with whom, so to speak, 
might form a completion of the process which might be con- 
ceived of as lingering in abeyance while forgiveness tarried. 
The wound to be healed is in the law. Until that feels the 
sovereign balm there is no satisfaction toapply. Afterward no 
further application remains to be made. 

On the whole, it seems impossible to escape the alternative,— 
either the satisfaction of the Cross is incomplete, or the sinner 
is justified and not forgiven, and the repulsive logic of Edwards 
was right,—the sinner may demand acquittal as a debt justly 
due. We believe the instinctive sense of the Christian heart 
will never, generally, accept such a conclusion. We feel our- 
selves forgiven, and ascribe our hopes to the pardoning mercy 
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of God in Christ, not only in devising and executing the 
Atonement, but in setting our individual feet on the Rock. 
While justification, in a modified sense of the word, comes 
afterward, and as a consequence of the other. 

On the other hand, it is not easy to admit the idea or the 
language, that the sacrifice of Christ falls in the least short of 
a full and complete satisfaction to all the Jaws or principles 
which frown upon the sinner. The language is certainly at 
variance with that which has been familiar to Christian lips in 
every age. It shocks our sensibilities, legitimate or otherwise, 
perhaps scarcely less than that of Edwards quoted above. 
Moreover, it is difficult to conceive of an incomplete satis- 
faction effecting the object of rendering the pardon of the sin- 
ner right or safe. Ifa residuary half, more or less, of the 
weight of the law, may be set aside in the provision of satis- 
faction, and met only by the simple substitute of forgiveness, 
why may not the whole of it? Is sacred Justice of such a na- 
ture that her claims can thus be halved, and a part satisfied, 
and she compelled to forego the rest! Would it not involve 
a mechanical theory, of the lowest order, of the principles con- 
cerned, thus to suppose a compromise, as between creditor 
and debtor—a settlement for so many cents on the dollar! 
If thelaw of Retribution be not fully satisfied, will not the 
sword of vengeance still gleam over ‘he sinner’s head, whatever 
may be true of other elements of dread? And how many 
eternal laws of the Universe and of its God, will it take, if let 
loose on the hapless soul, to “grind it to powder?” These 
are questions among which the deepest power of insight may 

“Go sounding on its dim and perilous way,” 
and still find its line too short. For ourselves, we confess we 
are not able to remove the difficulties on either side. And 
we suggest whether here is not one of those “depths” in the 
survey of the subject, which are, and will perhaps long remain, 
unfathomable. . 

Leaving, then, the question whether a complete satisfaction 
to all principles which threaten the sinner is necessary, we 
proceed to inquire whether any such satisfaction to the law of 
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Retribution is possible ; and, if so, whether it can be found in 
the Cross. 

First, in general, whether ‘any such satisfaction is possible. 

What is Retribution? It is the law which strikes back 
upon the sinner for his misdeeds. Does it admit of any satis- 
faction, save the very blow which it demands to deal? The 
question has often been conceived of under the analogy of 
debt and payment, and thus the conclusion has been reached 
that something else than the blow demanded might be substi- 
tuted in its placé and accepted. But the analogy fails in 
several essential respects. In the first place, the value of 
money is not intrinsic. Iowe my neighbor a hundred dollars: 
it is not certain specific dollars which he claims, but so much 
value of property; which value he receives when the debt is 
paid, in whatever kind the payment may be made. He re- 
ceives, therefore, the very thing which he claims, without any 
substitution whatever; which would not be the case under the 
law of Retribution, should the culprit by any means escape 
the avenging blow. It will be found, if we pursue the in- 
quiry, that in all cases of commercial substitution, the satis- 
faction rendered consists in something that can be trans- 
muted into the object of the original claim. But there zs 
nothing else that can, on that condition, be accepted as 
a substitute for the stroke of vengeance due the sinner by 
the law of Retribution. Retribution is an ultimate value, 
incapable of exchange with anything. Or, in still another 
light, the matter in hand is one of moral desert, and not of 
commercial value. The man has sinned. He must receive 
his desert. Now, by any mode of escape, that the “ wit of 
man” can conceive, the result is the same. He fails to get 
his desert, and the law is dishonored. 

Of what avail, in answer to this, to talk about substituting 
some other value in paying a debt? Or, in another aspect yet 
more obvious, though perhaps not more real. Under the law 
of Retribution the whole affair is a personal one, in a sense 
different from any commercial transaction. In the one case 
the whole end and aim of the action terminates in the person ; 
in the other, in the payment. The commercial law cares 
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not for persons, so it gets its payments; the whole object of 
Retribution is to strike the person. One man may pay anoth- 
er’s debt; but no man can bear for another the stroke of Retri- 
bution. 

If we pass from the general to the specific form of the 
question, and consider the analogy in hand as illustrated in 
the work of Christ, the discrepancy assumes a yet closer and 
more inseparable form. The sinner, at the bar of Retributive 
Justice, cannot come with a fine in his hand, even though it be 
the blood of Christ, and demand acquittal.” For the penalty 
demanded is not a representative of a class, one of which will 
do as well as another,—corn, instead of wheat, if the value be 
right. Its sole nature and value is intrinsic, and neither repre- 
sents, nor can be represented by any other expression. It has 
no equivalents, one of which might appear inits place. There 
is nothing else that can be transmuted into it, or that will com- 
mand it in the market when required. Itis a definite, absolute 
thing, that must be paid, or not paid, without substitution, 
compromise, or abatement. It may do at an earthly tribunal, 
where the object is merely to establish the prudential inexpe- 
diency of certain outward acts, to attempt to stop the mouth 
of Cerberus with a loaf; though even here the universal sense 
of justice is outraged if the commutation be extended to the 
highest crimes. But what has the payment of any possible 
fine to do with the blow which Retribution demands to strike 
back upon the sinner for his sin? Still less can the claim be 
met by a blow inflicted upon another, as a debt may be paid, 
though not by the debtor’s hands. The sin is purely personal 
in its nature. It has no existence save in the soul of the per- 
son who committed it. The blow that does not strike home 
there, does not follow the sin at all, nor bear the slightest rela- 
tion to it. They who indulge such a notion of substitution 
forget the end toward which the whole force of the law of 
Retribution tends—not to obtain something, but to do some- 
thing ; not to get so much blood, but to strike the guilty; not 
the infliction, but who suffers it, is the leading consideration. 
“ The soul that sinneth, 7¢ shall die,” not “somebody shall die ;” 
as if a certain amount of blood, irrespective of where it came 
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from, were the object. What conceivable relation is there, in 
the eye of Retributive Justice, between the sin of one person 
and vengeance inflicted upon another! In all minds, the very 
lowest conception of savage bloodthirstiness is that of a 
monster, who, when offended, raves for blood, he cares not 
whose. Among the remarkable phenomena of the human 
mind, to which a subject like this in its discussion gives rise, 
not the least is, that very generally, so far as we have observed, 
the men who contend most earnestly for the sacredness of 
Retributive Justice, and for the absolute necessity that that 
law should be met by the Atonement, and talk of Christ suffer- 
ing the penalty of sin, and of the far richer and deeper satis- 
faction found in the Cross, according to that view, than if the 
ends of government only be considered as satisfied—do all 
this in utter apparent unconsciousness that there is any such 
difficulty in their theory as that, the very law of justi¢e which 
they regard so high, by how much its inflexibility and sacred- 
ness are exalted, by so much the more must demand the blood 
of the guilty, not of the innocent! 

An argument in favor of the idea that the sacrifice of 
Christ may somehow meet the demand of Retributive Justice 
has been drawn from the history of religiens sacrifices among 
all nations, on the sapposition that these have been strictly 
expiatory in their idea, and have had their origin in a kind of 
universal instinct of humanity that the suffering of the inno- 
cent might be accepted in lieu of that of the guilty. 

The argument is ingenious. ‘“ Men felt,” thus it runs, “ that 
as sinners their lives were forfeited to God. But as members 
of the same race, one man, being innocent, might offer his life 
a substitute for another who was guilty. And, since the life 
principle may be regarded as in some sense the same in man 
and in animals, the life of the latter may replace that of the 
former in the sacrifice. Originally the substitution was ex- 


' pected to be voluntary, but this feature was not long regarded 


as essential. Perhaps the absence of moral guilt in the irra- 
tional victim, favored the transition from the human to him. 
But if this is the origin and import of all sacrifices, then the 
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setting forth of Christ as a sacrifice for sin, as was done by 
type in the Mosaic economy, and further in the language of 
prophets and apostles, must be regarded as in designed har- 
mony with the idea, and in completion of the great expiation 
thus prefigured.” We are not disposed to treat this argument 
with disrespect. We have great regard for those universal 
ideas, or common instincts of humanity, of the class to which 
appeal is here taken. Nevertheless, the argument, at best, 
will scarcely be regarded as decisive. It may be questioned, 
too, whether the theory, if true, necessarily penetrates beneath 
the practical and purely religious view of the subject, into the 
philosophy which forms its back ground. The idea of a 
moral substitution of the kind described, may have arisen in 
an unreflecting age; and God, seeing that it harmonized well 
with the practical effect which he desired from the cross, 
adopted the sacrificial system, (finding the uses of worship 
also subserved therein), and the language applied to Christ in 
the scriptures thence derived, and all this with no more inten- 
tion to indorse any philosophy of the Atonement, than he had 
to indorse a principle of Astronomy in the words, “Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon.” But the facts upon which 
the theory in hand is built, do not pass unchallenged. Aris- 
totle supposes that the first sacrifices offered were of the fruits 
of the earth, without bloodshed, and, of course, without expi- 
ation. The offering of Cain was of this sort; and although it 
was not accepted, we have no reason to suppose the rejection 
to have been on account of its bloodless nature. Offerings of 
this kind were combined with those of blood in the Jewish 
economy, and have been everywhere. It is evident, then, at 
least, that vicarious expiation was not the sole idea of sacrifice, 
either as instituted by men, or as prescribed by Jehovah. 
Why may not the idea of sacrifice have arisen, under nature, 
in a different way, springing from the desire to find not only 
the strongest, but a symbolical expression of confession,— 
as when a culprit, or a surrendering rebel, goes before his 
sovereign with a rope about his neck,—the strongest and 
most lively symbol by which to express the confession of his 
guilt; and that self-condemnation which, in some degree, 
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might perhaps forestall the sword of judgment. Perhaps 
this theory may be found to explain the facts of history 
quite as well as the other. The scape-goat, for example, 
could not have been supposed by the Jews to really bear 
their sins. From him, therefore, no idea of true expiation 
could well have been transferred to Christ. But as a sacrifice, 
in the sense just explained, its leading idea would readily pass 
over to the Lamb of Calvary. Meanwhile, the idea of real 
substitution may have been an extraneous one, coming in from 
whatever source, not essential to the true meaning of the 
offering, either in ancient temple or on the Mount of Calvary. 
Notwithstanding, however, the strength of the objections to 
the theory that Christ has met the law of retribution, and satis- 
fied its claim, we do not regard the question as yet closed. 
The language held in some portions of the Scriptures, 
though taken in a practical and not a philosophical sense, can- 
not well be excluded from a certain bearing on the philosophy 
of the subject. To those familiar with the Scriptures, such 
passages as “ We did esteem him stricken, smitten of God ;” 
“The chastisement of our peace was upon him ;” “ The Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all;” “ When thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin ;” “‘ Because he was numbered 
with the transgressors, and he bore the sin of many ;” “ Christ 
being made a curse for us;” “ Who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree ;” “‘ Hath made him to be sin for 
us who knew no sin;” “ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” will suffice to bring to mind the large class of 
which we speak. The question is not whether those expres- 
sions were used philosophically, or dogmatically; that is not 
pretended ; but whether a philosophy, which stops short of the 
full idea of expiation, can fill up and inspire these passages, as 
the soul of a strong man inspires his body, and as the thought 
and spirit must be supposed to do the Scriptures. It is a ques- 
tion of tendency, and animus, rather than of logic and defini- 
tion. Not what the word states, categorically, so much as 
whitherward it flashes, is the true point of interest. When 
the tide of inspiration evidently rises highest, we expect the 
deenest, most wondrous meaning. But nowhere feels the 
VOL. XXIII. 21 
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prophetic soul the spirit more strong upon it, than when the 
dim distant Cross, and the Lamb of Calvary, form the theme. 
We look for no ordinary wealth of meaning, then. We are 
reluctant, in such an instance, to accept that philosophy of a 
doctrine which fiils the language of the Scriptures only to its 
narrowest measure, and leaves it on its lowest level. We 
would much sooner commit ourselves to the current—to the 
swelling gales of prophetic afflatus, and let them bear us at 
their will. It is the flashes of the northern Aurora, more than 
its measured beams, that show whence it springs, and the true 
nature of its wondrous light. Conceived of in this spirit, there 
seems little room for hesitation as to the teaching of words like 
those which have been quoted, bearing on the question before 
us. They point, with scarcely doubtful finger, to something 
deeper, higher, more mysterious and significant in the sacrifice 
of Christ, and his substitution for us, than can be provided for 
on any other theory than that he actually bore the avenging 
stroke which Retribution lays on the sinful soul. 

But not upon the ground of the mere language of the 
Scriptures alone, does the reasoning here suggested rest. The 
general tone and spirit of the Epistles especially, the master- 
thoughts through which, like the vital forces of the body 
through jugular vein and spinal cord, and central heart-beat, 
the soul and life of the Gospel, as there preached, throb and 
beat, afford the elements of a calculus which leads us back to 
the sacrifice on Calvary, as a veritable sin offering, strangely, 
mysteriously efficacious to cleanse the soul from guilt. The 
constant reference to the blood of Christ, for example, in a 
tone and manner as if there lay the “hiding of the power” 
of the propitiation, reminds us of the words of Moses: “ For 
the life of the flesh is in the blood; it is the blood that maketh 
atonement for the soul ;” and of those of the apostle, “ with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission.” The argu- 
ment is not that here is a logical expression of the relation of 
the Cross to Retribution ; but a hint, a direction of thought, 
a glance and a gesture of rhetoric, at least, toward the idea of 
vengeance striking at the life, and thirsting for blood. And as 
to the value of such hints, or glances, remember the Atone- 
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ment is the central theme of the Gospel, and these very hints 
are made by the apostles the vital points of the Atonement. 
The tone in which the relations of the Father and the Son, in 
respect to the Atonement, are spoken of, beginning in those 
mysterious words already quoted: “ My God! my God! why 
hast thou forsaken me?” and carried out in such expressions as 
“being made a curse for us;” as if, somehow, the wrath of 
God were visited mpon the Redeemer’s head; the emphasis 
and force with which the saving faith of the believer is regard- 
ed in the New Testament as anchored, not on the mercy of 
God rendered possible by the Cross, but on Christ. Christ 
personally, and alone, as if the soul would appropriate and 
gather him in its arms and hide forever in his bosom; that 
strange, high theme, too, opened by Christ himself under the 
similitude of the vine and branches, and reveled in by him 
who said: “TI live, yet not I, for it is Christ that liveth in me,” 
anc, “ Ye are dead, and your lives are hid with Christ in 
God ;” and, indeed, the whole extent to which Christ is the 
“all in all” of the Gospel,—all this not affirms, or necessarily 
implies, do we say, but draws its deepest life, its loftiest 
inspiration from that theory of the Cross, which supposes that 
on it the lightnings of Retribution flashed, and its thunders 
rolled. 

Grant that exegesis of this kind cannot be regarded as deci- 
sive; it is, in our judgment, certainly not to be overlooked. 
It is a poor principle of interpretation, at least of inspired 
writers, that tones down the richest colors of its author, clips 
the wings of his loftiest flight, and eviscerates his message otf 
all that rises above the common place, the earthly, and the 
comprehensible. There is, in one sense, an infinite soul in 
everything. The true seer of nature is he who knows how to 
find and interpret it. 

On the whole, difficult as we find it to surmount the objec- 
tions to the idea of actual satisfaction rendered by Christ to 
the law of Retribution, we are still reluctant to rest on the 
lower plane already attained. If it were possible, we could 
joyfully embrace a deeper and stronger view. 
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The question then returns, is there a possible ground upon 
which such a view can be established ¢ 

The most attractive theory, while viewed in a single line of 
light, with which we are acquainted, has for its basis the old 
philosophy of Realism, or the doctrine of Universals. The 
universal man, of course, can be conceived of as acting, 
assuming charest ter, incurring destinies, &c., in behalf of the 
whole race, involved, and compromised with himself. It is 
easy to see how convenient a ground is thus furnished for such 
a doctrine as that of the complicity of the race in Adam’s sin. 
It is only necessary to suppose that in some way, not, we be- 
lieve, explained, the universal became the particular in Adam, 
and thus humanity literally “sinned in him, and fell with him 
in the first transgression.” ‘ We sinned in Adam,” says Dr. 
Shedd, “ because we were Adam.” In like manner, suppose 
Christ to have assumed universal humanity in the incarnation, 
then humanity obeyed the law, and suffered in expiation of its 
sins, or under the avenging stroke of Retribution on the cross. 

We have called this the most attractive theory of real 
expiation with which we are acquainted. It is so, not only 
from the beautiful clearness and depth which it almost neces- 
sarily imparts to the thought, so long as traced in a single line, 
and from the air of philosophic profundity which it thus 
acquires; but scarcely less becausesit avoids, if true, the strange 
obliviousness with which most of the old school writers have 
felicitated themselves on the satisfaction rendered by Christ to 
penal justice, in utter apparent unconsciousness of the never 
yet answered objection, that the law of justice runs, “ The soul 
that sinneth 7¢ shall die,” not “ When a soul sinneth somebody 
shall die.” We confess, too, to a certain sympathy with this 
realistic theology from its open-eyed recognition of that dark, 
deep mystery of humanity,—the spiritual identity of the race, 
by which, independently of all disputed questions pertaining 
thereto, practically the race was on trial, and was tempted and 
fell in Adam, and, by an awful certainty, if not necessity, 
every member of it has sinned in consequence ever since, and, 
far the greater part, therefore, will lie down in eternal woe ;— 
all this wrapped up in the act of a single progenitor a thousand 
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years before they were born! Construct the smoothest theory 
possible, express it by whatever euphemism you please, still, 
the fact remains, dark and foreboding as night; and it is a 
satisfaction to meet a philosophy which seems to recognize, 
even if it cannot explain it. Year by year we are seeing 
more clearly that there is more in this dreadful gulf of “ fallen 
nature” than is generally supposed. And we do not wonder 
that a mind like that of the writer just mentioned, still, single, 
and clear, but not many-sided, that drops its thoughts straight 
down into the lowest depths like the lead into fathomless 
waters, and sometimes with scarcely more of scope and com- 
prehension, should grasp like a diver the shining pearl of 
Realism as something “rich and strange,” and “ not more 
strange than true.” It is the only ground worthy the name of 
philosophy, upon which the theory of veritable satisfaction to 
the law of Retribution has been placed. 

Among the special “ illuminations,” supposed, of that wander- 
ing, but pure and lofty star, Edward Irving, was a peculiar 
meaning and emphasis given to the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, by which Christ is supposed to have joined humanity to 
himself, and in it, and it in him, to have suffered, and with 
himself to be about to raise it eventually to glory, in a sense 
which, so far as we understand it, would rest appropriately 
upon the foundation of the Realistic philosophy ; or, at least, 
would reach the same results by providing that humanity in 
Christ has paid its debt on the cross, and the jaws of retribu- 
tion are forever closed. And, for ourselves, it is no part of 
our idea of true wisdom to turn an altogether closed eye upon 
the thoughts of asoul like that of Edward Irving. 

We remember, too, that central fire of the New Testament, 
the doctrine of the vital union of the believer with Christ, 
concerning which the elder Alexander is said to have remark- 
ed on his dying-bed, that it was the sum and substance of all 
theology ; and that no philosophy gives such reality, meaning, 
and value to that idea, as that which makes humanity in 
Christ to have so groaned and died on the Cross, that even 
Retribution owns itself content. 
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But what of the objections which will intrude to mar so 
beautiful a theory? 


There is a difficulty in the first place, in conceiving of such 
an existence as humanity in general. The knot is, the attri- 
bute of personality. Without that you have no being, capa- 
ble of rational or moral nature, office, or destiny; with it 
your being is an individual, and not a species or class. It is 
true, God is personal, and yet even more general than the 
general man would necessarily be. But God is infinite, and 
not all conditions that are possible to him are possible to the 
finite. But to suppose this difficulty in some way surmounted, 
another will arise—how to hold the individuals of the race re- 
sponsible for the acts of this general being,—the personality 
of the class. As to original sin, for example, how am I re- 
sponsible for a sin committed without my consciousness not 
only, but before I ever had a conscious, nay, even a personal 
existence? Can there be moral action without personality ! 
If so, then why do we cling so tenaciously to the idea of a per- 
sonal God? Nay, if so, then what is personality as distin- 
guished from the want of it? And what is it worth? 

And in the case of the Atonement, how am I entitled to 
any credit from the obedience or the sufferings of the general 
humanity in Christ, a thousand years before I had an exist- 
ence? True, I existed in germ, in the general class. But that 
was not really 7. The Tis the personality, which had not then 
begun to be. If humanity, not I, paid the penalty of sin, 
then humanity, not I, must reap the benefit. The same 
quasi personality, which enables humanity thus to put forth 
moral action, independently of the individuals of the race, 
would enable that same humanity to enjoy the benefits of the 
payment, independently of the race. It is utterly, absolutely 
inconceivable, that I, an individual sinner, should be regarded 
as having paid the penalty of my individual sins, in the act of 
a personality, altogether distinct from my own, and while as 
yet I had no pers sonal existence. And this unfathomable gulf, 
between the status of Christ and myself before the law, is 
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proved by the fact, that notwithstanding all he has done, I re- 
main just as utterly a sinner, just as deeply under the curse, 
just as sure to perish as before, until fresh action of my own 
has been taken altogether independently of Christ, by which 
the power of sin in my soul is broken, and the work of purifi- 
cation begun. How is this, if I, included in humanity, was so 
united tu Christ that a real expiation for my sins could be 
made by him in his own body on the tree? Other difficulties 
follow. If all humanity, wrapped up in Christ, thus made 
expiation for itself on the cross, how is it that all humanity is 
not thereby justified and saved? Is it said that the sacrifice 
was for original, not for individual sin, and that for this there 
must still be the exercise of repentance? We ask, again, does 
not the offering of a sufficient expiation for past sins imply the 
disposition to put away sin in future, or, in other words, re- 
pentance? Can a man beso wrapped up in the soul of Christ, 
as to share the merit of the sacrifice on the Cross, and not be- 
come therein a penitent? Why, then, are not all men peni- 
tent? Moreover, if a full satisfaction was rendered on the 
Cross to the law of Retribution, why is penitence necessary at 
all? Must a man not only pay his debt, but then weep be- 
cause he contracted it? Retribution inflicts just the true 
penalty—just what is right. Can the law, then, when Retri- 
bution is satisfied, go further and demand tears? Or, in other 
words, can Retribution, when satisfied, show itself unsatisfied ? 
Should it be replied that Retribution is satisfied, but that 
simple Justice still requires repentance, the question arises, if 
the union between Christ and humanity is such that his suffer- 
ing pays our debt to Retribution, why must not his righteous- 
ness meet our responsibility to Justice? 

It would be easy to increase the array of difficulties in the 
way of this theory. But they all spring from the same root, 
the essential absurdity, nay, impossibility, according to all 
ratidnal conception of transferring moral character or its con- 
sequences from one personality toanother. And this is a diffi- 
culty which, so far as we know, never has been removed, and 
we may all judge for ourselves whether it ever will be. 
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If the question be still pressed whether there be not some 
possible theory by which the Cross may be a real satisfaction to 
the law of Retribution, the following may be suggested as cov- 
ering ground which might possibly yield something of value if 
explored. It is God, in Christ, who bears the penalty of sin 
on the Cross. But God is the personification of all funda- 
mental and eternal principles, Retribution among the rest, i. e. 
he is the law of Retribution, which law itself, then, virtually, 
on the Cross, undertakes the satisfaction of itself while setting 
the sinner free. 

Now, the question is, whether any important modification in 
the conditions of the problem is thus effected! Does the fact 
that the law itself, in its personal head, undertakes to make 
expiation, render an expiation possible, where otherwise impos- 
sible ? . 

To some this may appear conceivable. Others will object 
that eternal principles like those now concerned, are not mat- 
ters of will at all; that not themselves any more than any 
other power, can decree them satisfied, until in the fixed 
nature of the case they are really met and fulfilled. We shall 
not pursue the inquiry in this direction. 


If it be objected to this essay that we have settled nothing, 
not even in our own opinion, we reply, it was not our business 
to make the truth, but to expose it; and, if the truth, as it 
comes within the orbit of the human mind, affords elements, 
not at all points sufficient for a complete calculation, it is not 
our fault. 

We may say, however, in conclusion, that, on the whole, 
and after such thinking as we have been able to bestow upon 
the subject, and especially in the light of the tone and spirit of 
the Scriptures, and also of the richest and ripest Christian 
consciousness in every age, expressed for example in the sacred 
songs of the Church, in such lines as, 


“ But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, 
Takes all our sins away,” 


we are not content with the governmental theory of the 
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Atonement; nor can we accept it as a full measure of the im- 
port and power of the Cross. Deeper’ than this, we believe, 
there is a truth, which, though we can neither exactly locate, 
measure, nor explore, we can dimly apprehend, at least in its 
direction and analogy; and on it our soul can repose, and our 
heart can feed, while into it, leaning on their golden harps, the 
angels will forever strive to look. 
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Articte V.—WHAT MAKES A HERETIC ? 


A neretic having been taken for all that is odious, vile, and 
heathenish, and deemed worthy of excommunication, exile, 
flames, and eternal damnation, and his body, even, declared to 
be unfit to rest in an orthodox church-yard, it is meet to in- 
quire what makes a heretic? What gives him his title? What 
works his attainder?’ By what marks and gigns shall his char- 
acter be known ? 

To the general reader this subject may lack in interest ; but 
those who hunt for heresy will welcome any breeze which 
brings them scent of game. 

That a task like this is far from easy was seen by the great 
Augustine: in whose opinion it is difficult, and perhaps impos- 
sible, to determine, in a single definition, what makes a here- 
tic. With whom agrees Lardner: that “ it is not easy to show, 
by any exact definition, what is heresy, or, who is a heretic.” 
However, we may be able to reach, by degrees, what is not to 
be comprehended in any single definition. 

This is, indeed, the task ; to traverse a region and run a line 
where the boundary is indefinite; to pick the way in places 
where by-paths cross each other in every direction; to show 
the false amid mutually exclusive sects and ever-shifting dog- 
mas; and to convict on some high and sure authority where all 
assume to be sound in the faith. 

The task becomes the more difficult, also, because orthodoxy 
and heresy shade into each other by such imperceptible de- 
grees, that one may slip from one to the other and escape de- 
tection. For, a heretic has not gone over to positive unbelief. 
If he is not sound in the faith he is less than an infidel. He 
may be puisoned with error, but does not absolutely reject the 
truth. He may elect and eliminate, but still he has his creed 
which is based on Scripture. 

Moreover, by profession, he is not a heretic. He interprets 
the Bible according to rules of reason, and gives it a natural 
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and fair construction. He only rejects what is inconclusive 
and absurd, as held by the so-called orthodox. Indeed, he 
convicts them of heresy and takes to himself the orthodox title. 
He accuses his accusers, and, reprobated, reprobates them. 
Anathematized, he hurls back anathemas, and thunders against 
his enemies with more terrible reverberations. Cyril flames 
against Nestorius, and Nestorius against Cyril. “Give me 
a country purged of all heretics, and in exchange for it, I will 
give you heaven;” and back comes the fulmination, that 
“Nestorius is a heretic worse than Cain, or the Sodomites.” 
Thus, each repels the idea of heresy, and is surprised, indig- 
nant, disgusted, even, at the intolerance and narrowness of the 
opposite party. 

A heretic, says the Papist, isone who denies the infallibility 
of the Pope. A heretic, says the Protestant, is one who af- 
firms it. A heretic, says the Socinian, is one who holds to the 
Trinity of persons, whether Papist or Protestant; and these 
mutual charges and professions of orthodoxy is what involves 
the subject. Would any confess to heresy, that ends the dis- 
cussion. But how convict one of what he denies; and when 
he claims to be orthodox, what degree of error and what form 
of reasoning makes him a heretic ¢ 

A heretic, originally a chooser, sectarist, or partisan, and 
such in no bad sense, is since taken to be a corrupter of the 
faith ; one who combines with it arbitrary human opinions; one 
who deviates, in some respect, from the standard of orthodoxy. 

But here the question is thrust upon us, what is that standard, 
and on whose authority? For, to judge of heresy, we must be 
guided by some criterion which shall determine when opinion, 
either individual or collective, departs from the meaning of 
Scripture. We must rise to some uniform principle, or law, 
which shall be an absolute norm for all ages of the church— 
the object of authority being, of course, not to force, but to 
guide; not to impose arbitrary limits to opinions, but to test 
and correct them. 

Here we have nothing to say as to the sources of religious 
knowledge. That isaseparate question ; and, we assume with 
every Protestant, that the Scriptures are the only rule of faith 
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and practice. We assume, moreover, their infallibility. The 
question, here, is as to the correctness of that which is drawn 
from Scripture, which is embodied and accepted in articles of 
faith, or otherwise, expressed and believed, and as to that eri- 
terion which, as centering in the highest authority, is the ulti- 
mate standard by which to judge of heresy. 

We are the more careful to notice this, because the disposi- 
tion is to make ourselves the law by which to judge of others. 
In every age the ery of opposing sects has been: “ We are or- 
thodox ; we areorthodox. We believe in the genuine doctrines 
of Scripture, and he is a heretic who dissents from us.” But 
orthodoxy can rest on no such authority as this. For some 
must be wrong, and what is assumed by one will be assumed by 
all; and as a consequence, the heretics will intrench them- 
selves behind a position from which the orthodox can never 
dislodge them. 

It is one thing to say we believe in the genuine doctrines of 
Scripture; another to prove that belief to be genuine. Pride 
of opinion will lead us to assert our orthodoxy with zeal and 
vehemence ; but must this assertion be taken for granted ® May 
we not, like the courts, demand more impartial testimony ? 
The fact that orthodoxy has been the refuge of so many lies; 
that under that profession every doctrine of Scripture has been 
disputed or denied ; and that even the Church infallible has 
been the mother of manifold errors and heresies, should make 
us cautious in asserting a claim which proves nothing for us 
and which may give great advantage to others. 

No church will take the testimony of persons suspected of 
heresy to their soundness of faith. They may not question 
their sincerity, but they do not regard their testimony as suf- 
ficient, and especially as disinterested evidence; and for the 
same reason, the heretics will question theirs; and, whether 
justly or not, will set as much by their own opinion. 

We may say, then, by way of negation, that the ultimate 
standard by which to judge of heresy cannot rest on the 
authority of an individual. This is to insinuate no doubts as 
to the right of private judgment. As the Bible appeals to 
individual reason, so we believe in the general trustworthiness 
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of the mental faculties, and that each one may, by his integri- 
ty, the purity of his will, and the measure of grace imparted, 
arrive at its essential truth. But the conclusion of such an 
one can never be a final test for others, and especially for the 
church universal. For, his authority, other things being equal, 
isonly equal to that of others, and he was always liable to miss ow 
pervert the truth. As an individual, he was not secure against 
something peculiar to himself, or peculiar to the time, which 
might warp his judgment. And what he draws from Serip- 
ture may be rather an expression of his private opinion, than 
its genuine meaning. 

Moreover, no true champion of orthodoxy, however confi- 
dent of the soundness of his views, and however orthodox, 
makes authority to rest in himself. Ue appeals to Scripture, 
as of right he may, and holds himself competent to apprehend 
its essential meaning; and his opinions must carry weight, in 
proportion to his piety, ability, anf learning ; but he ever ap- 
peals to some higher authority, by which to test his belief, and 
by which his conclusions are confirmed. 

We may say, still further, that the ultimate standard by 
which to judge of heresy cannot rest on the authority of a 
church. We grant that, of reason, it assumes to be a better 
judge of the meaning of Scripture than an individual. It is 
composed of numbers; it is supposed to embrace more piety 
and learning; its life is more extended; and as able to com- 
pare and correct its opinions, and likelier to be free from that 
bias and narrowness which may influence private judgment, so 
is it naturally entitled to greater weight. 

But a church, considered as a section or branch of christen- 
dom, is not supreme. Though able to judge of the truth of 
Scripture, it is often warped by interest, and the prevailing 
notions of the time. It is rarely superior to error, or party 
prejudice; and there is nothing in numbers which may secure 
it from the worst corruption. We may even presume it ortho- 
dox, but it is not enough to assert it on its own authority; and 
for the same reason that it affirms its orthodoxy, and proceeds 
to judge of heresy from that standard, a heretical church will 
do the same. 
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Doubtless, every church must have its formulas, or articles 
of faith by which to test its members; but it should be able 
to appeal to some higher standard, by which to confirm the 
correctness of its creed, and on which it reposes, as final au- 
thority. 

But what shall be said of the Catholic Church, which as- 
sumed its title in opposition to the heritical seets, and which 
has always taken upon itself to judge of heresy? To what shall 
that church appeal which has embraced the whole of christen- 
dom ; which has ruled with unlimited sway ; and which is now 
the most extensive and powerful organization in the Christian 
world. 

To this we reply, that we want some evidence that the 
Romish church is infallible ; and that it has never misjudged, 
or worse, has never seen fit to gloss and to corrupt the Scrip- 
tures, to suit its purpose. Wherein was it so free from error 
and prejudice, and so above the incentives to wealth and 
power, that it had no disposition to mistake or falsify their 
meaning? But we have no such evidence in reason, still less 
in fact. 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that the Romish Church 
resolved itself into an ecclesiastical oligarchy culminating in 
the Pope, which thought and spoke for the multitude. In this 
case then, numbers signify nothing, because the mass are held 
in stolid ignorance. They are not allowed to judge of Scrip- 
ture, and their authority, so far as orthodoxy is concerned, must 
go for nothing, because they had no opinion. What they be- 
lieve is simply an expression of arbitrary and priestly will, 
which if possible, would control the thought and conscience 
of all mankind. 

Had the doctrines and dogmas of the Romish Church been 
arrived at by the church as a whole; had they been the result 
of free investigation and interpretation of Scripture, on the 
part of all, the Church would carry with it a mighty authority 
with all thinking minds. But when we find this vast organiza- 
tion centering in a priestly caste which is the mouth-piece of 
the whole ; which presumes to dole out Scripture to suit its 
convenience; and which is responsible to none save an irre- 
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sponsible Pope, we have no more regard for its authority than 
for that of any other powerful and private clique. The Church 
has become a sect, as liable to err as any other, and under as 
strong temptation to corrupt the faith. This is manifest in 
reason, and is quite too manifest in reality. 

Doubtless, the Hierarchy, wishing to guard the Scriptures 
from the ignorance of the people, and from the desecration of 
the heretics, took them under their protection with good in- 
tent; but they seem to have forgotten that organized bodies 
may be as willing to abuse their liberties, as individuals ; and 
that under no restraint, and swayed by powerful interests, they 
sometimes consent to err, when they are able to see the truth. 
Of this the Church has given most lamentable proof. 

Furthermore, before the Catholic Church assumes to furnish 
the standard by which to judge of heresy, it should determine 
what is orthodoxy, and give us some uniform and settled creed. 
But this it has never done. Many of its dogimas were not 
only an arbitrary and unnatural formation, but they have al- 
ways been changing to suit the convenience of the church. 
Opposing parties have ever differed as to articles of faith, and 
preferred against each other the charge of heresy. Hence, 
Eutyches is represented as saying, that “while he reverenced 
the sayings of the older church-teachers, they could not pos- 
sess. in his view, the authority of a rule of faith, for they were 
not free from error, and they sometimes contradicted one an- 
other.” 

Besides, within the bosom of the church there were ever a 
few who resisted its arbitrary power and growing corruptions ; 
and the Church may be compared to a stagnant marsh engen- 
dering all odious creatures ; through which, nevertheless, there 
ran a silver stream of piety which was at length to divide and 
cleanse it. And we are warranted in saying that these few, 
however limited, carried with them a much higher authority 
than the church itself. 

For these reasons, then, the ultimate standard by which to 
judge of heresy, does not center in the Catholic Church, nor 
in any other church, nor in any individual. All may be able 
to apprehend the truth of Scripture, and for the sake of argu- 
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ment, all may be orthodox; but it is not enough for them to af. 
firm it on their own authority. We have, then, to set them all 
aside, considered as a final test, and giving to each a weight 
in proportion to their piety and learning and their fidelity to 
truth and conscience, we must seek to find some higher stand- 
ard, to which all shall appeal, and by which all shall be tested. 

That, we say, is orthodoxy, which, asdrawn from Scripture 
alone, has been believed and confirmed by the most pious and 
learned, in all ages of the Church; and this, we think, is the 
final and true criterion by which to judge of heresy and all 
the creeds. We thus ascend to a law which embraces the en- 
tire life of the Church, and which preserves an unbroken line 
through every age. Our aim is to get above opinions; the 
opinions of individuals, the opinions of a church, the opin 
ions of the Church, and above all those causes which occasion 
peculiar, partial, and perverted views ; to rise to some concur- 
rent testimony which is uniform and one. And where else 
shall we find it, except in those learned and pious souls, whose 
desire was to get above everything which can warp the mind, 
and apprehend that simple truth which alone can save the soul. 
Aside from their piety and candor they could not agree to 
falsify, being separated by distant ages; and when all, in the 
most opposite relations, arrive at essentially the same concla- 
sions, it is positive evidence that these conclusions must be 
true. There must be some such unvarying law of agreement 
which shall become the touchstone of orthodoxy, or we shall be 
subjected to standards as manifold and arbitrary as are the opin- 
ions and interests of mankind. 

But, is this criterion capable of positive expression? We 
answer, no ; no further perhaps than it has been done in formulas 
and symbols. Norisit necessary; we are net required to affirm 
so much what it is, as what it is not; partly, because any form of 
words must fail to embody and set forth the truth of Scripture 
in any adequate manner, and partly, because words and form- 
ulas are alwayschanging. Could we conceive a council embrac- 
ing all the piety and learning of the church universal, we 
might conceive them to settle a creed which should guide the 
church for all coming time ; but drawn out as they are, through 
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successive ages, men must arrive at the truth of Scripture, 
more or less, through conceptions of their own, and set it forth 
in various expressions. It is easy to boast of a creed which 
has been everywhere, always, and by all accepted ; but nosuch 
formula is to be found; and we must be content to be guided 
by a standard, which, however it fails of expression, is not a 
useless and vague ides, which may be traced through the en- 
tire history of the church, and which as a test is capable of 
positive application. 

Assuming then for the present, that this standard constitutes 
the court of highest appeal, we inquire, in the’ first place, 
whether doubt makes a heretic? We answer, no; when one 
believes on the whole, and only doubts in particular. 

By doubt, is meant, not a chronic condition of mind which 
is skeptical of all things, and which as a negation of all belief, 
is contradictory and self-destructive ; nor yet, what is under- 
stood by the legal phrase “non liquet,” as of a case which the 
mind is unable to decide; but doubts, arising from objectiens 
and obscurity. Thus defined, doubt, we say, is not only legit- 
imate, but inevitable. It springs from human ignorance, and 
from incapacity to comprehend the case in all its bearings. Not 
that we require absolute knowledge as the condition of faith, 
which would supersede it; but when an objection stands in the 
way of faith, and would have us believe as against reason, we 
are compelled to doubt, so far as the objection is concerned ; 
and, were there nothing but objections, faith were impossible. 

But an objection against a doctrine does not disprove it; and 
though it occasions doubt, does not warrant disbelief. F or, it 
may be only apparent, and should no more suffer us to deny, 
than to believe, without further evidence. If we hesitate in 
one instance, for lack of knowledge, we certainly ought in the 
other; and were evidence and objections equaly balanced, the 
only legitimate course is, to hang in suspense, awaiting further 
light. “That is a sad abuse of reason which denies whiat is 
doubtful, and then affirms the contrary, which is equally 
doubtful. 

The most we can do is, to weigh evidence against objections, 
and put ourselves on whichever side the evidence preponder- 
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ates. Absolute knowledge is out of the question ; and that 
is enough for us, which we have reason to believe on the whole, 
notwithstanding the objections against it. This is the argu- 
ment of Butler, and has never been refuted. 

In any case, we should confine our doubts to their legitimate 
sphere, and not allow them to invalidate positive evidence, and 
warp the mind ; our business being, as Lord Bacon says, “ not 
to make certain things doubtful, but to make doubtful things 
certain.” Doubt should make us go deeper, and survey the 
subject with wider range ; and when this is done, the evidence 
may so far outweigh the objections as to neutralize the doubts, 
and make them of no practical significance. 

What more is possible respecting that which is accepted as 
the rule of faith? That many things contained therein are 
open to objections, none will deny; and minds most pious and 
profound have been tormented with doubts. But does this 
argue heresy? Have they raised the objections, and is doubt 
their choice? or are they involved in the subject, and thrust 
upon them as against their will? Such doubts, we repeat, eze 
inevitable and lawful when confined to their legitimate sphere 
and only allowed their weight. It is enough that doubt is not 
the prevailing bent of the mind; that it is seeking to get be- 
yond it; and that it already believes notwithstanding the 
doubts ; and when, as will certainly follow on honest and faith- 
fal search, such is the weight of evidence that it rises above 
objections to a controlling and steadfast faith, doubt, so far from 
being construed into heresy, has no practical importance, and 
is rather of that honest kind, in which lives more faith than in 
half the creeds. 

We inquire further, whether error makes a heretic? this 
does not follow. So Augustine: “ All lieresy is error, but all 
error is not heresy.” And in his famous words, “ Err I may, but 
a heretic I will not be.” So Milton, in respect to Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, Anabaptists, &c.: “All these may have some errors, 
but are no heretics.” And again: “ Error is against the will in 
misunderstanding the Scriptures, after all simple endeavor toun- 
derstand them rightly.” So Hooker, “ Many are partakers of the 
error, which are not of the heresy of the church of Rome, and 
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did but erroneously practice that which their guides did heretic- 
ally teach.” And again in respect to his Ecclesiastical Polity : 
“Wherein I may haply err, as others before me have done; but a 
heretic, by the help of Almighty God, I will never be.” Error, 
like doubt, arises from incapacity, ignorance, and from that 
obscurity which hangs about the subject, and may be unavoida- 
ble, notwithstanding all efforts to guard against it. This is to 
cast no reflections on the trustworthiness of the mental facul- 
ties, as the instrument with which to arrive at truth; but only 
to affirm the possibility of error, to which the human mind is 
always subject. 

But here we impose two limitations ; being equally careful to 
mark the motive in error, and that to which the error extends. 

First, the error must be against the will, and unavoidable. 
Truth from the first, must be the desire and aim, and every 
effort made to reach it; and error must, in every instance, be 
the fruit of ignorance, or of incapacity to see. For, as wanton, 
or the result of rashness, it is inexcusable. And as involunta- 
ry, 80 when discovered, it must be as willingly thrust aside as 
unwillingly got. For, as Hooker finely remarks, “ Error con- 
victed, and afterwards maintained, is more than error.” 

The error again, must not so touch the heart of essential 
truth as to vitiate and neutralize its saving virtue. . Otherwise, 
if not heresy, it is next akin. However honest and involun- 
tary, it is, as radical and standing in the way of saving truth, 
at least a positive vice; and so to be regarded and avoided 
by the church. 

But here the question arises, how it is possible for one who 
is free to search the Scriptures, and who has all needful helps, 
and who is supposed to be able to apprehend their essential 
meaning, so far to violate the rule of faith and practice as to 
run into radical error? Here we might urge the obscurity of 
Scripture on many points ; the effect of education and force of 
circumstances ; the prevailing philosophy and notions of the 
time; defect or peculiarity of intellect, which induces incon- 
sequent reasoning; for which we should make all due allow- 
ance. But may we not trace the error, as a rule, to a more 
radical source? May we not predict of such an one that from 

the outset he took some other position than that of Scripture, 
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that he had a rooted prejudice against some doctrine which he 
wished to pervert or explain away ; and that he was more in- 
tent to confirm his doubts and carry his point, than to multiply 
evidence and become established in the faith? Of this there 
can be no question ; and this helps us to answer what makes a 
heretic. 

1. Subjectively. Tleresy starts in the will; in unsanctified 
reason ; in arbitrary human opinion, as opposed to faith and 
all rightful authority. It is a positive force engermed in the 
soul, and almost certain to develop in a certain way. It is a 
previous condition of the mind and heart which, by prevailing 
bent, swings away from some part of Scripture. Orthodoxy 
is not its goal, nor does it commit itself to the natural flow of 
the current towards it. It has another point to reach, and 
means to push around whatever stands in its way. It is the 
preference of something which is more agreeable to nature, or 
which appears nore consonant with reason to that which is 
taught in the Scriptures. It is of choice, to add something 
which they exclude, or subtract something which they contain, 
or so to interpret, change or modify, as to make them harmo- 
nize with a preconceived opinion or theory. 

A heretic, we say, is such from will and desire; not that he 
wills to be a heretic, but he wills to be that which makes him 
heretical. Thus Milton: “Heresy is in the will, professedly 
against Scripture.” And in the “1 will not be a heretic,” of 
Augustine and Hooker, they show it to be a matter of vo- 
lition, as opposed to error which is unavoidable. “ Heresy,” 
says Hooker, “is heretically maintained by such as obstinately 
hold it, after wholesome admonition.” 

Self-will then, obstinacy, dogmatism, enter into the radical 
idea of a heretic, and help to give him that character. 

Here, we shall not forget that heresy may be the natural 
outgrowth of the prevailing religion or philosophy ; or, that it 
may arise from pure speculation, as in the case of Sabellian- 
ism; or, that it may be a reaction from harsh or erroneous 
opinions of the church, and impelled in the defense of some 
dogmatic interest, as in the case of Pelagianism; and that 
while many persons appear to have been possessed by a pious 
and an honest zeal, as, for instance, Nestorius, Arius, and Pela- 
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gius, others have been heretical, unconscious, to themselves, and 
out of compulsion; as witness multitudes in the Romish 
Church. All these circumstances, perhaps, must enter in to 
modify the offense; and, it is a nice question to determine 
how far conscientious conviction may palliate heretical opinions. 
But, when ail is done, heresy proceeds from some other point 
of departure than that of Scripture, and, as a rule, is of choice, 
to arrive at other conclusions. 

But more particularly: A heretic is such from a willing mis- 
use or abuse of reason. He submits that to the understanding 
which is plainly above it, and reasons where the subject pre- 
cludes it, or, he tries to disprove what, though more or less evi- 
dent, he is unwilling to believe. Like the rationalist, he de- 
mands too much of reason on the one side, and like the sophist, 
he directly abuses it on the other. Hence, as Hooker observes, 
“Heresy prevaileth by a counterfeit show of reason.” 

Here we have no desire to limit the use of reason, but only 
to confine it to its proper sphere, and to have it employed in a 
legitimate manner. But, it is the highest part of reason to 
know to what it applies, and how to use it lawfully; and, 
never is it more irrational than when it transcends its limits, 
or seeks to invalidate positive evidence. 

It is in the nature of a heretic, still further, as he over-esti- 
mates reason, to underrate the authority of Scripture. This, of 
course he denies. But how else had it been possible to father 
on the Bible so many absurd and contrary dogmas? Witness 
the speculations of the Gnosties, who ever interpret and bend 
the Scriptures to meet their philosophy. In the language of 
Trench: “They only came to the Scriptures to find a varnish— 
an outer Christian coloring for asystem essentially anti-Chris- 
tian; not to learn its language, but to see if they could not 
compel it to speak theirs. They came with no desire to draw 
out of Scripture its meaning, but to thrust dmto Scripture 
their own.” 

And always, heresy appears in a disposition rather to guide 
the Scriptures than to be guided by them. They seem to be 
regarded as incomplete, and as needing some sort of revision 
oremendation. The Bible, so far from being thought infalli- 
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ble, has been rummaged like the books of ancient archives, and 
subjected to every species of torture to prove a point; giving 
rise to the well known sneer : 
“This is the book where each his dogma’seeks ; 
And this the book where each his dogma finds.” 

Still, we have no desire to limit the right of private judg- 
ment; least of all, to commit the Scriptures to the keeping 
of a church. We have seen enough of priestly wardship 
and ecclesiastical orthdoxy, and are quite willing to intrust the 
Bible to the people at large. Let the heretics torture and cor- 
rupt the Scriptures as they will, they can do no worse than 
popes and councils, with their wretched dogma of tradition. 

It enters,,still further, into the composition of a heretic that 
he underrates the authority of those who, by their piety and 
learning, have been best fitted to judge of Scripture, and who 
have always agreed touching its fundamental teachings. ‘‘Vu/- 
lius addictus jurare in verba magistri,” says old Burton, “is 
one of the first symptoms of a heretic ;” and while a man is not 
bound to swear by the opinions of others, it is dangerous to swear 
by his own. There isa just medium between servility and assur- 
ance. “We arc afraid,” says Mr. Burke, “to put men to live 
and trade each on his private stock of reason; because we 
suspect that the stock in each man is small; and that the indi- 
viduals would do better to avail themselves of the general bank 
and capital of nations and of ages.” 

By our definition of orthodoxy, we cannot require a man to 
feel bound to the dictates of any particular person or church, 
considered as final authority ; because what is particular is 
liable to be narrow and exclusive; and we made the highest 
authority to rest in those who, from their piety and learning, 
would not be likely to err as individuals, and who could not 
possibly err by common consent. Now, not to regard the 
opinions of such, is the part of conceit. It is to presume that 
one is wiser than all the fathers. “ Omnes patres sic, atque ego 
sic,” as Burton has it. 

This, we think, has been the vice of heretics: that they have 
not been given to test their opinions by the conclusions of oth- 
ers, and that they have assumed to be more competent to judge 
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of Scripture than all who have gone before them; and it is this 
reckless self-assurance and spirit of dogmatism by which so 
many have swung from the Scriptures and made shipwreck of 
the faith. Thus much as to a heretic on the subjective side. 

2. It now remains to determine what makes a heretic from 
the objective standpoint. For, though a heretic is such by virtue 
of his inner contents, yet the church must judge him according 
to his outer belief, and in view of his departure from the 
standard of orthodoxy. And here, as intimated, we prefer to 
indicate what that standard is rather by negation than affirma- 
tion, so as not to fall into those statements and definitions 
concerning orthodoxy which are peculiar to an age, indvidual, 
orchurch. We wish simply to conform to the words of Ha- 
genbach, that “the definitions of doctrines have been under- 
going constant change, while the great and essential truths 
which they teach remain the same in every age.” 

Orthodoxy, then, in the understanding of the most pious and 
learned in all ages of the church, bas not been that view which 
denies the inspiration and divine authenticity of the Scriptures, 
with many of the Gnostics, in respect to the Old Testament 
and much of the New; or the fall, depravity and ruin of the 
human race, in consequence of sin, in an important sense, with 
the Gnostics, Pelagians, Socinians, Unitarians, &c.; or the In- 
carnation of Jesus Christ, with the Marcionites, Manichees, and 
others; or which affirms his humanity to the exclusion of his 
supreme divinity, with the Ebionites, Eunomians, Socinians, 
Arians, &c.; or his divinity to the exclusion of his humanity, 
with some of the Gnostics, Apollinarians, &c.; or which denies 
the personal distinction in the Godhead, with the Patripas- 
sians, Sabellians, Marcellians, Socinians, and Unitarians; or 
the doctrine of the two natures, with the Eutychians, Mo- 
nophysites, &c.; or redemption and atonement in consequence 
of Christ’s sufferings and death on the cross, with the Mani- 
chees, Marcionites, Socinians, and Unitarians ; or regenera- 
tion through the personal agency of the Holy Spirit, in an im- 
portant sense with the Pelagians and Unitarians; or justifica- 
tion by faith, with the Gnostics, and, in an essential sense, with 
many of the Papists and Pelagians ; or the endless punishment 
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of the wicked, with the Universalists ; or which affirms their 
annihilation, with the Destructionists; or an offer of salvation 
after death, with we know not whom. 

To accept, then, any of these views as the genuine teachings 
of Scripture, goes to make a heretic—a heretic, because it is to 
pervert and corrupt their essential truth; and this not on the 
authority of any individual or church, but on the authority of 
those who, in every age of the church, have arrived at just 
contrary conclusions, and who, by their piety and learning, 
their honest and unshackled spirit, and by their free surrender 
to the Spirit’s influence, were, and are, best fitted to appre- 
hend the truth of Scripture. We pretend not to deny that 
such an ene may be a Christian, nor that there are many de- 
grees of heresy; but simply affirm that when tried by the 
highest test, he, in an essential sense, departs from the faith. 
In fact, it is easy to show that the heretics are able to stand no 
such test as this, nor to furnish any similar criterion among 
themselves. 

While, on the one side, there has been singular harmony 
and consistency touching the great and fundamental truths of 
Scripture—not so much in any form of words, perhaps, as in 
respect to that which manifold forms of words convey—or, 
aside from formulas, in respect to that which is expressed in 
meditations, hymns, and all methods of devotion ; while, stand- 
ing on common ground, all true believers are marshaled under 
one banner, inspired by one watchword and engaged in one 
conflict; while, in every age, it has been one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, on the other side it has been endless diversity and 
disagreement. The heretics cross each other in every direction. 
Hence, a master of scoffing mentioned in Lord Bacon, in a cat- 
alogue of books of a feigned library, sets down this title of a 
book: “The Morris-dance of Heretics.” “For,” says Bacon, 
“every sect of them hath a diverse posture, or cringe by them- 
selves, which cannot but move derision in wordlings and de- 
praved politics, which are apt to contemn holy things.” 

Witness the difference between the Ebionites, the Docete, 
and the Gnostics, in respect to the character and mission of 
Jesus Christ ; and also the endless diversity among the Gnos- 
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tics themselves—Gnosticism either exploding altogether, or at 
last hardening off into Manicheeism. Witness, also, the flat 
contradiction between the Sabellians and Arians, in respect to 
the Trinity—some of the latter toning down into Semi-Arians 
and Macedonians. Witness, still further, the shades of differ- 
ence and contradiction, in respect to the natures and wills of 
Christ, as appears in the Apollinarians, the Nestorians, the 
Monophysites, and Monothelites. We shall call to mind, also, 
the diversity among the Pelagians, Semi-pelagians, and Dona- 
tists. The truth is, the heretics run to endless discord, and 
refute themselves. 

We are aware that the same charge has always been made 
by the Papal Church against the sects of Protestant Christen- 
dom. But, in respect to external discipline and worship, we 
say, the church is not bound by rigid*rules and forms, because 
such is not the design of the Gospel, nor can it be shown to be 
more conducive to the healthy development of Christian life. 
Hence the churches have taken the liberty to assume such ec- 
clesiastical vestments as suit their taste. But the heretics, on 
the contrary, have sundered the body of Christ and corrupted 
its very life, and have not only misplaced the several parts, but 
have introduced such fancied improvements of their own that 
the original likeness is beyond recognition. Whoever tries to 
eliminate pure Christianity from among the heresies, has im- 
posed upon himself as great a task as they assumed who sought 
to obtain the precious metals by arts of alchemy. 

With respect to the heresies again, there is nothing regular 
and permanent. Their origin we may discover at all points in 
the history of the church, and pursuing a course which is de- 
vious and often self-destructive. Unlike the Gospel, which 
moves in a regular orbit, and displays a steady light in every 
age, the course of heresies has been like that of comets and 
meteors; some returning at distant periods under different 
names and phases, and others ending after a short career, in total 
darkness. On the one side, we might instance the Monar- 
chians, as they appear in the Alogi, the Socinians and Unita- 
rians ; or the Monophysites as they appear among the Jacobites, 
or the Monothelites among the Maronites of Syria. On the 
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other, we might instance the Gnostic heresies; those brilliant 
and mighty coruscations—perhaps we should say magnificent 
displays of thought and fancy—which, for the time, swept all 
before them, and in a century or two, disappeared without 
leaving a historian. In this way the majority of heretical 
sects have gone under ; while others again, like the fabled Are- 
thusa, have reappeared and will always attach to the life of the 
church. For, there is that in certain doctrines which will 
always impel certain minds in similar lines of thought; and 
even heresy lias its laws, and may be capable of some definite 
calculation. 

Now, had the church in judging heresy been willing to test 
it by some uniform standard, and to set aside its own formu- 
las and rules, and even ecclesiastical authority, in themselves 
considered, it had foun® it comparatively easy to determine 
what makes a heretic; and certainly, had not made such fatal 
decisions and dreadful havoc. Wesay ecclesiastical authority; 
for we care not how great that authority, nor whom, nor how 
many it embraces, if it has swung away from that standard 
and severed that unity which connects the purest life of the 
church, with that of the apostolic age. That is not necessarily 
orthodoxy which is now in power, and the prevailing belief. 
The multitude may be in error, and its life corrupted; “and 
as,” in the words Neander, “the individual spirit may, in truth, 
by its freedom, and by the purity of its will, outrun, in its 
own course of developement, the whole multitude chained to 
that spirit of the age, which is not the spirit of truth,” so that 
individual is, for the age, to be chiefly regarded ; for he, above 
all others, preserves the connection of pure Christianity and 
helps to constitute that standard by which to test the church, 
and every individual in it. And, were all thus willing to sur- 
render their own authority, considered as final, they might 
furnish a criterion on the one side, which the heretics could 
not furnish on the other, and which the latter would be unable 
to meet. 

So long as we make orthodoxy to rest on private opinion, 
or the authority of a church, the heretics will do the same, 
and make as loud professions of soundness in the faith; but, 
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when we test them by the authority of those whose equals in 
piety and learning, to say nothing of numbers, are not to be found 
among themselves, and by a principle which, under one form 
or another, has held its own amid all the revolutions and cor- 
ruptions of the church, we put them to the rack, and discover 
their manifold warpings and departures from the truth. 

But it has been said of late, the modern heresy consists not 
in refusing to believe what has been believed, but in daring to 
believe more than has been believed. To this there is no ob- 
jection, if one shall dare to believe nothing which militates 
against the truth of Scripture, and shall never strain that truth 
beyond itself. One should have no ambition to imitate the 
Romish Church, which has certainly never been backward in 
point of daring, whose astonishing feats are before the world, 
and which constitute one of the marvels of history. Papal 
presumption, in daring to believe, and to enforce belief, has 
won a notoriety to which none should aspire, and which none 
should envy. 

The Bible we regard as a continually unfolding book, and 
search will ever be rewarded with new discovery. But it will 
be more in respect to details, than the great outlines of thought. 
These have been discovered, and in the main, rightly appre- 
hended from the first ; and no sagacity will involve them in 
essential error. It is a laudable ambition which seeks to 
evolve the hidden meaning of Scripture, and to rescue it 
from one-sided and partial views; but whoever expects to find 
that its leading ideas have been mistaken, will be disappointed. 
It may be reserved for future times to resolve certain Indian 
hieroglyphics; but we tell all theosophists and seers, as well 
as all neologists and heretics, that they are not likely to find 
that all the past have been in error, in respect to the funda- 
mental truths of Scripture. 

What we have to guard against is, that notion of develop- 
ment which contempletes Bible truth as rudimental and im- 
perfect, and as something to be evolved, or rather developed and 
perfected by human wisdom. We must beware of that view 
which conceives all truth as in continual flux and transition, 
and which, as in the transmigration of souls, is to purify itself 
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only by constant change. In the words of an old monk, 
“We ought to hold to a progressive evolution of Christian 
truth, for everything in the world advances froin one stage to 
another, as it grows older. But this progressive evolution pre- 
supposes an abiding principle in the peculiar nature of the 
thing itself. The contrary to this would not be a growth, but 
a change to something else. The doctrines of heavenly wis- 
dom must, with the progress of time, become more exactly 
defined, but they should not be altered or curtailed. They 
must be unfolded in greater clearness and distinctness, but 
they should lose nothing of their pure and complete individ- 
ual nature.” 

The Bible is a text-book which needs no revision or supple- 
ment; and which embraces equally the germs and the perfee- 
tion of Christian knowledge. 

We have thus sought to show what makes a heretic, both in 
inner principle and in outward belief; but we are loth to 
conclude without pointing the subject with a few suggestions. 

In the first place, if.a church or council is to judge of heresy, 
their first business is to find the true criterion of orthodoxy; 
and, guided by this standard, to determine as accurately as 
possible what heresy is. A world of mischief has been done 
by assuming an undue or a false authority, and by proceeding 
from inaccurate standards. The churches of course, have a 
measure of authority like the inferior courts ; but they should 
always be able to refer to that tribunal which embraces the 
largest piety and wisdom, and whose decision is ultimate. 

Who would care to be judged by such a rule as this: “A 
heretic is one who doubts the Catholic Church and who fails 
to observe its doctrines and decrees;” or this statute of Henry 
IV.: “A heretic is a teacher of erroneous opinions, contrary to 
the faith and blessed determinations of the Holy Church.” 
There is sufficient room here, to implicate half christendom, 
or, in fact, whomsoever may be an object of ecclesiastical 
spleen. And, it should be an everlasting warning to the 
church, that without question, more genuine Christians have 
been branded with heresy, than heretics themselves. If any 
doubt this, let him remember that the whole Protestant world 
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are heretics, in the eyes of the papal church. The profession 
of orthodoxy is universal; and has often been only another 
name for conceit, arrogance, intolerance, and a cloak for every 
abuse, and every crime: and never has a‘ church been more 
fiercely orthodox, than when exerting all its power to crash 
out every spark of genuine orthodoxy within its reach. 

Whoever assumes, again, to test the soundness of a man’s 
views, should give him room to express himself in his own 
language. All minds must not be enslaved to the same form- 
ulas, nor reduced to a uniform movement. Every church 
should have its creed, and may well be jealous of those words 
and phrases which have come down from the Fathers, and 
which are the fruit of patient and accurate thought; but let it 
not be impatient of all individual speech, nor scent a heretic 
under every new expression. 

We are aware that the heretics have often screened them- 
selves under words and phrases, and that this was their usual 
resort; but this does not prove that truth can only be express- 
ed in a single way, nor disguise the fact, that a world of 
thought has been excluded by reason of too narrow formulas. 
It certainly does not warrant the conclusion, that every depart 
ure from a phrase, betokens conscious guilt, and an effort to 
conceal one’s real sentiments. — 

It is for those again, who sit in judgment on a man, to ascer- 
tain his prevailing belief. For they must judge him, not from 
his doubts, but from what he believes, notwithstanding his 
doubts. And, therefore, they should try to discover the spirit he 
is of; whether, that is, he is filled with a vain conceit and pride 
of opinion in which he despises authority and cleaves to himself, 
or whether, in sympathy with truth, he is only struggling with 
honest doubts, and striving, by search of his own, to work out 
a solid and steadfast faith. If the first, let them suspect his 
orthodoxy, and at least predict his end; but if the second, 
let them bid him God speed, and cheer him on. The prow of 
aship must determine her course, though she labors with the 
waves; and he that steers towards orthodoxy, intent to reach 
it, is, though surrounded with doubts, worthy of the “all hail 
hereafter.” Nor, should he be required to surround his libra- 
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ry with Calvinistic books ; it being as well, sometimes, to reach 
Calvin through the Bible, as the Bible through Calvin. 

Who is more worthy of applause; he who acquires his 
orthodoxy by patient labor, or he who assumes it, or who 
receives it as a hereditary fortune? It is easy to stride a creed, 
and, armed cap-a-pie, to dash in headlong against all real or 
imaginary foes; but he who trains himself by patient disci- 
pline, and digs out the metal, and forges his own steel, is likely 
to prove as valiant a defender of the faith, and to do as signal 
execution. 

It is one thing for a man to settle his creed; another, to 
have it settled for him. There be enough of the latter; persons 
profoundly orthodox—orthodox to the back-bone—steeped, as 
it were, in a system theology—persons who, to all appearance, 
never had a doubt themselves, who have no sympathy with 
those who do, and whose constant delight it seems to be to 
mouse for heretics. Of all intolerant and intolerable persons 
these are the worst ; persons who never thought with sufficient 
depth and comprehension to see the difficulties which invest 
the subject, and who then demand an absolute conformity to 
their straitened creed. 

Contrary to this, we contend that the churches should toler- 
ate, and even encourage, that fearless style of thinking which 
advances boldly from premise to conclusion, and which never 
sticks at arbitrary rules. Truth is the only limit which God 
has set, and man should stand in awe of nothing else. What 
if some do abuse their liberty and corrupt the faith? As an 
offset to this, others again, true to truth and conscience, shall 
shake off old doubts and errors, and passing beyond to unex- 
plored regions, shall return with a precious freight of pearls. 
We say, with confidence, that such large liberty is the wisest 
policy, and that it will doubly repay the evil. 

At least let the church never deny its ministers or members 
the right of thought and free inquiry. It is well to be impa- 
tient of intellectual conceit, and the churches are bound to 
look after the purity of their faith, and the purity of their 
members ; but how fatal is that blindness which shackles mind! 
Whoso runs astray, and sects and schisms are endless, almost 
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anything is better than an imperious, stagnant, lifeless ortho- 
doxy. Let the Papists tax us with Universalists, Unitarians, 
Quakers, Mormons, and all the rest; we can better endure it 
than “that gross conforming stupidity,” which Milton speaks 
of, “that stark and dead congealment of wood, hay, and stub- 
ble, forced and frozen together, which is more to the sudden 
degenerating of a church than many subdichotomies of petty 
schisms.” 

And since, there be those whom no dragooning can keep 
from heresy, nor force into the prevailing orthodoxy, and since, 
as history has shown, a church can never preserve its purity by 
arbitrary power, therefore is it better to let men think and ex- 
press those opinions freely, which, if false, the church can see 
and grapple with, than to try to keep them smothered where 
they will work in silence. Error, like the hidden fountains of 
the earth, must, in the long run, have vent and issue. “ His- 
tory,” says Neander, “allows nothing to be covered up or 
concealed. False elements which have imperceptibly attached 
themselves to Christianily, in its process of unfolding, must 
cast off the envelop, expand to the open day, and fully ex- 
press themselves, that they may be overcome by the pure 
Christian principle.” Whatever is in the heart of man must 
finally issue forth and expand its force. Men will corrupt the 
faith, and every truth of Scripture must have its conflict. 
What use then to put off the contest by suppressing thought. 
Men will think, and first or last, Christianity must grapple 
with every form of error. 

Though reason brandish her keenest weapons, and do her 
utmost, what but cowardice can fear the result. If any human 
device can undermine and overthrow God’s temple, let it fall. 
But he is blind to the past, and hopeless of the future, who 
feels not, that Christianity is equal both to outward assault 
and inward corruption ; and that, repelling all foes and expell- 
ing all errors, it is destined to emerge purified and victorious 
in the final conflict. 
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Articte VI—AMERICA VINDICATED BY AN ENGLISH. 
MAN. 


America: The origin of her present conflict ; the prospect for 
the Slave, and the test of British Sympathy. I\lustrated 
by incidents of travel in the United States. By Jas. W. 
Massiz, D. D., LL. D. London: John Snow, 35 Paternos- 

ter Row. 


Tue Rey. James W. Massrer, D. D., LL. D., has published 
the results of his tour of observation and his mission of frater- 
nal sympathy in the United States, with a historical sketch of 
the political and moral antecedents of the Rebellion, which 
together form the most complete and satisfactory exposé of the 
causes and bearings of the war that has yet been laid before 
the English public. 

Dr. Massie, it will be remembered, came to this country in 
July, 1863, as the bearer of an “Address to Ministers and Pas- 
tors of all Christian Denominations throughout the United 
States,” on behalf of nearly five thousand ministers of the 
Gospel in Great Britain and in France, who had severally sub- 
scribed the same.* This address avowed a positive sympathy 
with the Government and people of the United States in op- 
position to the rebellion, and recognized with gratitude and 
hopefulness the bearing of the war upon the destruction of 
slavery. Dr. Massie’s antecedents qualified him for such an 
embassy of good-will. Long identified with missionary and 
philanthropic movements in England, he cquld worthily repre- 
sent the anti-slavery sentiments of British Christians. Con- 
versant with public affairs, and especially familiar with Amer- 
ican institutions and politics—through early studies and the 







































* Strictly speaking, the Address in form was adopted by a Ministerial Confer- 
ence held at Manchester, England, June 13th, 1863. But it was an expansion 
of an address which had been signed by nearly eight hundred French Protestant 
pastors, and by more than four thousand British Ministers. 
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domestic correspondence of later years,—he was able, at the 
very outbreak of the war, to comprehend its real issues, and 
he devoted himself with zeal to the enlightenment of his 
countrymen, by means of pamphlets and addresses advocating 
the cause of the Union. He it was, who on the occasion of 
the reception of the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alex- 
andra, flung out over the royal cortege, from his office window, 
the Stars and Stripes in union with the flags of Great Britain 
and Denmark. Of dignified and affable manners, of fluent 
and winning address, of candid judgment and catholic sympa- 
thies, Dr. Massie was just the man to represent to us the better 
spirit of England toward our affairs, and to conquer the preju- 
dices and animosities which her evasive neutrality had awak- 
ened in all classes of our citizens. The same qualities enable 
him to commend our cause to his countrymen with an intelli- 
gent and earnest sympathy. His mission to us and his report 
of that mission at heme are standing memorials of interna- 
tional peace and good-will. 

The plan of Dr. Massie’s work is not favorable to the high- 
est literary excellence. It is neither a book of travels nor a 
discussion of principles, but a running commentary upon inci- 
dents and events relating to the War and io Slavery which 
came under his personal observation, prefaced by and inter- 
spersed with historical and other matters pertaining to ““Amer- 
ica and her Conflict.” Sometimes the author falls into a de- 
sultory, conversational style, in which the order of his thoughts 
and the construction of his sentences are quite secondary to 
the statement of facts. Indeed, the work, as to its form, gives 
evidence of hasty composition; and a careful revision might 
result in recasting it throughout. But it puts our case so clear- 
ly and forcibly, in a plain common sense way, and it is so true 
and so genial in its sympathy with Union and Freedom, that 
we cannot be tempted to criticise its minor defects. 

Take, for example, the following statement of the duty of 
the Government of the United States to maintain its own in- 
tegrity and that of its territory, together with the rights and 
liberties of all classes of loyal citizens. 
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“There are States which have remained in or have returned to the Union, 
which have been called slave States, and have interests involved in the settle. 
ment of the present strife. A large part of Virginia, Florida, and Louisiana, all 
Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, East Tennessee, and the lands which give the un 
disputed contro) of the Mississippi, belong to Federal government, and the 
people, white and colored, dwelling there, are its subjects, to whom an equitable 
administration of all the advantages of a good government are due. In the 
States involved in rebellion there are said to be many thousands groaning under 
oppression, faithful in heart and purpose to the Federal authority, and waiting 
for its restoration where they dwell. Cana paternal government surrender those 
who have never broken their allegiance? or can it leave the feeble and helpless 
victims of oppression, brought into bondage by its former abuse of power, to 
continue sufferers of a brutal thraldom which threatens their utter destruction? 

“How few Englishmen know the extent and geographical relation of the 
States for which secession is demanded, or the position of the territories yet un- 
organized into States; the relation of the arterial rivers ard coast harbors which 
may be included in the coveted boundaries; and the extent to which the com- 
merce of the principal cities might be affected by the interrelations of the States 
stretching along these confines. By what process could we ascertain the propor- 
tion of white adherents to the Northern Union shut up in the rebel States, or the 
negro population who have been transported from the land of their birth by 
slave traffic? If this birth made them citizens of the Republic, surely liberty 
to enjoy their rights should be guaranteed by the supreme authority. The prin- 
ciple involved in the right of secession is of essential moment to the integrity 
of the American Republic and the duty of resistance by constituted authorities; 
as also the responsibility of a representative government to the citizens by whom 
its members have been appointed, for the territory entrusted to their care, how- 
ever its inhabitants may be located. [pp. 26, 28.] 


Dr. Massie significantly reminds his countrymen accustomed 
to the lead of the Zimes, that questions of such magnitude 
“ cannot be determined by a newspaper paragraph.” 

It is curious to notice upon what familiar points in our po- 
litical polity Dr. M. deems it necessary to enlighten his coun- 
trymen; and yet there are some American voters who might 
be instructed by the following lucid statement : 

‘*The Presidential prerogatives have either been, exaggerated or misappre 
hended in Britain, especially by such as have objected to the policy of Mr. Lin- 
coln during the past two years. He has been charged with doing too much, and 
failing to do what ought to have been done. Why have he aad Congress failed 
to abolish slavery, since not only did he avow himself opposed to it before his 
election, but it has manifestly been the cause of all the recent conflict? Why 
did he proclaim freedom to the slave in the rebel States, wkere he had no power, 
and leave it untouched in the loyal States, where his power was dominant? Why 
did he tell the Chicago deputation that he must maintain slavery, if to do % 
would strengthen the Union, and would abolish slavery if not doing so would 
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weaken the Union? Why has he not allowed the slave States to retire and form 
a separate Republic, but has issued conscriptions, forcing on an unwilling people 
warfare and bloodshed, involving the United States in irretrievable debt and 
ruin? Why does he remove generals in the army from commands where they 
are popular, and sustain generals and others in authority who fail in their duty ? 
Why does he employ colored slaves to fight against their masters, and refuse 
to hear their masters’ remonstrances from the lips of Mr. A. H. Stephens when 
sent with a flag of truce? Why does he not accept terms of peace, though 
they have not been offered, except as they were spoken of by such peace-demo- 
erats as Mr. Wood and other tools of faction for divisive purposes ? 

“The President is not a lawgiver ; but in times of peace and loyalty is simply 
an administrator of duties prescribed by the Constitution. He may send messa- 
ges to Congress; but he has not a vote or seat in that assembly, nor any one to 
represent him in its deliberations. He can veto measures proposed and carried 
by the two houses of legislature, and whatever has been carried by majorities is 
not a law till it has received the President’s signature. Ile has no vote, place, 
or control in, or over the legislatures of the several States, and no power to set 
aside their legislation, or the action of their Governors, as far as these relate 
to the internal economy of their own State. He can interdict their coinage of 
money, raising an army for war, or treaties with other States of the Union, or 
other governments, but he cannot send a message or propose to the legislature of 
aay one State the eractment of a law, or the abrogation of a statute, or interfere 
with the internal administration of any institution, or inflict a punishment for 
any violation of any State ordinance. His private opinions, or the platform of 
his party, could not become the rule of his Presidential action, which is regulated 
by the Constitution. His propositions, whatever they are, must be enacted by 
the two houses of Congress before he could carry them out.” [pp. 43, 44.] 


By such simple methods does Dr. Massie seek to disabuse 
his countrymen of their misconceptions and prejudices with 
regard to our conflict. His first chapter is a concise exposition 
of our Constitution and of the course of American politics 
upon the slavery question, down to the date of the election of 
Mr. Lincoln, This is followed by a running sketch of the 
“ Popnlation who have an interest and voice in the Question” 
raised by the Rebellion, in which the author refutes the repre- 
sentation so current in England that the North and the South 
are “two peoples, originating from different ancestors.” He 
aiso traces the connection, historical and religious, between this 
country, especially New England and Great Britain, and 
makes the following generous avowal of international depend- 
ence and amity : 

“ And still the language is one, and serves to extend the influence of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, wherever its accents are understood. The spirit of British Jaw has 
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been infused, so far as it is good, into American jurisprudence, and the adminis- 
tration of it in both countries still bespeak its lineage. The separation of the 
junior race into an Independent Republic has only stimulated both branches of 
the family to aspire to greater things. The younger government may have 
vaunted itself a little, but the older regimen has learned to relax its disposition 
to exact and forbear among its own subjects. The commerce which has grown 
between the two lands has served to increase the personal intercourse of the two 
families, and a mutual dependence for produce and supply tends to enrich the 
merchants on both sides of the Atlantic and make all feel their brotherhood and 
obligation. 

“ England and America united, can contribute essentially to each other's welfare, 
and make each other an influence among all the nations of the earth. Speaking 
one language they render it a paramount vehicle of thought, not alone in their 
own territories or colonies, but also among all civilized peoples. Their evangeli- 
cal missions, in coéperation or harmony, may extend a common Protestantism, 
and diffuse scriptural truth in every land to which their heralds are sent. The 
sister churches of both lands demonstrate the general unity of the faith ; and the 
Catholic communion of Christians of various name, illustrates the cardinal unity 
and power of the truth. American missions in Greece, Turkey, Armenia, Persia, 
Burmah, China, India, and Polynesia; and Bible and tract societies sustained by 
American Christians, serve the same Lord with like organizations from Britain, 
and hasten the glorious advent of his kingdom. All this is appreciated and un- 
derstood by the men of New England; and they would honestly deplore any 
circumstance which would threaten a severance of the ties of consanguinity and 
the fellowship of Christian peoples.” [pp. 64, 65.] 


The rise and progress of political agitation upon the slavery 
question is sketched by Dr. Massie with a graphic pen, for 
this is a topic with which he has made himself familiar through 
a long course of years. He describes the cruelties of slave- 
holders toward Northern emissaries of Abolition; their coarse 
and brutal conduct upon the floor of Congress; their imperi- 
ous demands for enactments for the protection of slavery ; the 
reaction of the North against their aggressions; and the final 
vote of the people against nationalizing slavery, given in the 
Presidential election of 1860. 

The greater part of Dr. Massie’s book, however, is of a more 
local and personal character—a description of places visited by 
him in a tour extended from St. John to Washington, and 
from New York to St. Louis. He was an industrious and ob- 
serving traveler, sagacious in his estimate of national traits, 
and in his conclusions from political events, and often quite 
shrewd in discerning character. He thus describes a speech at 
the Academy of Music in the city of New York, by the Gov- 
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ernor of that State, “who hopes to become the successful 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, when Mr. Lincoln’s 
time expires :” 


“T thought Seymour's speech was a well-ordered, heartless, voluble, and insid- 
ious piece of claptrap. He had no word of censure for the malignant men who 
had distracted the people by the fire and carnage of civil war; no word of sym 
pathy for the families and parents whose supports and ornaments had fallen for 
their country; no sign or hint of admiration for the bravery and self-sacrifice of 
those who had rushed to the forefront of the battle to rescue their government 
and nation from disgrace. He magnified the alleged despotic action of the Fed- 
eral Government in its measures to repress treachéry, treason, and rebellion, 
whereby the Democratic party were repressed, and popular liberty was endanger- 
ed; he laid the odium and blame of all upon the Republicans, and called on them, 
for the peace of the Republic, to yield themselves and the country to the irre- 
sponsible management of himself and his party. The expectation of the New York 
Democrats that day was, that Lee would overrun Pennsylvania, and press on to 
Washington: and some of them are suspected to have been in the secret of the 
prospective riots in New York. I learned something by this demonstration of 
the stump orator, the mass meeting, and the policy of Democratic demagogues.” 


[p. 130.] 

In the prosecution of his mission, Dr. Massie had a personal 
interview with President Lincoln, of which he gives a brief 
and judicious, but highly satisfactory account : 

“T found Mr. Lincoln in the midst of a revision of the sentences of court mar. 
tials, which seemed to him a matter of serious and conscientious responsibility, 
He referred to the feeling which this produced, and also to a case which occurred 
; immediately after he entered on his office as President, and expressed the emotion 
produced in his mind by the fact that he was the last on whose fiat a man’s life 
depended. There was here no trifling with death, or indifference to the issues of 
warfare. Mr. Lincoln read aloud to me (ie had already perused, as he assured 
me) the letter I conveyed, and entered freely into a review of its contents, show- 
ing me that he fully apprehended the subject, and was prepared to maintain the 
position assumed in his proclamation of the Ist of January, 1863. I remained 
with him about half an hour, and left him when I considered my mission was dis- 
charged. There was no witness to our interview, and I will not publish any re- 
port of it. I will only add, that I believe he is an honest anti-slavery friend of 
the negro, wishes the emancipation of every slave within the limits of the Repub- 
lie, and will faithfully stand by every word of the proclamation, not receding one 
step. I think him a true but unassuming Christian; in his integrity resolved to 
prove himself an American patriot ; and eminently fitted for the place and time 
to which by Divine Providence he has been raised. He may be slow in his pur- 
poses, but, when formed, sure in their execution.” [pp. 159, 160.] 


We pass over Dr. Massie’s sketch of New Haven, Hartford, 
Providence, Springfield, Portland, and other New England 
towns,—where he exchanged Addresses with the united pastors 
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and others touching the object of his mission ; but we cannot 
omit the clear discrimination between our Revolution and the 
Southern rebellion, which he makes from the stand-point of 
Bunker Hill : 


“ From this lofty point the waters @f Charleston harbor, where the Bostonians 
east the tea chests into the flood rather than pay an offensive tax imposed by the 
Government of George the Third, are seen; and the sails and flags of vessels now 
floating on the same waters, prove how liberty lives when asserted against the 
usurpations of despotism or misgovernment. A blundering parallel has been 
drawn between the men of the American revolution and the rebels of Secession. 
They are as unlike as contraries. Themen in 1774 had neither representative nor 
voice in the taxation imposed; the men associated as a Confederacy at Richmond 
were their own representatives and the rulers of others as fit to rule themselves ; 
when they seceded to enforce taxation with the whip, and exaction of labor with- 
out reward from millions of their fellow-men; and they are still fighting for 
liberty to oppress.” 


We commend this passage to the special attention of Earl 


Russell. 

Dr. Massie extended his tour westward to Missouri, and 
dipped into the slaveholding region at Louisville, Kentucky. 
His impressions may be gathered from the following incident, 
at the latter place : 

“T conversed with one of the government contrabands employed at work by 
the day’s wages, who had a pretty correct apprehension of the present state of 
affairs. He had been the chattel of a rebel colonel, and hence his freedom. His 
father’s family had been Jarge ; two brothers had worked out their own freedom, 
another was still a slave, the property of some other master, but apparently in 
circumstances more favorable than that of many slaves as long as he is content 
and has no children to sell. This poor fellow had disease brought on by slave 
work in a rupture, and was the less able to provide for himself. There were 
wooden buildings in process of erection for the State Government for warlike 
stores; and, as I sat surveying them, a Welchman approached to speak to one 
who seemed a stranger. He had imbibed slaveholding ideas of the negroes, 
though he assured me he was anti-slavery. He had also assimilated his notions 
of strong language with oaths and swearing, and the use of the Divine name. 
His sympathies were expressed in expectations that the South would succeed, ete. 
I was disposed to shake off the dust of my feet on the banks of the Ohio as soon 
as I could arrange for a train, which would convey me back to freedom, and away 
from the sight of slavery.” [p. 267.] 


The concluding chapters of the book are devoted to the 
army, the Sanitary Commission, and the American press. 
Under the latter topic, he pays a passing compliment to the 
Enylish “ specials.” 
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“ Besides their extracts from the Southern press and their disguised sympa- 
thizers in the North, the English press has an exhaustless and ever fresh supply 
from its ‘special’ sources. Dr. Mackay and the Hon. Mr. L. have congenially 
labored, the latter in Richmond, and the former at New York; the latter an ez 
private secretary and dealer in funds; and the former an ez politico-poetie advo- 
cate of the working poor and their seamstresses. For a time, at least, he was 
succeeded in his ‘Special Commission, by a man who is said to have been an 
avowed apologist of assassination in political economy. A kindred spirit with 
these is a ‘Special’ Manhattan, whose antecedents may not have been less honor- 
able, but whose slashing style and pretensions are thought adequate to the de- 
mands of Anglican conservatism. There are other ‘specials,’ or ‘ occasionals,’ 
who supply the press with what they hear or what they fancy. I have read a 
description of one of the most hotly contested battles of the war, at Chancellors- 
ville, and where the carnage was great; the divisions of the armies occupying 
heights and valleys, on right and left of streams, where an angel wing would 
have been required to have a full view of the appalling and distracting scene. 
But the ‘special’ correspondent not only saw all, but could describe what one 
man did and another said, and could detail the hand-to-hand fights, and single out 
the gallant actions of his favorities, in the most thrilling and graphic terms.” 
[p. 435. ] 


Such a writer deserves a cordial and generous reception from 
our countrymen, and we learn with pleasure that Dr. Massie’s 
book is to be issued to subscribers in America, under the auspi- 
ces of the Union League Club of New York. 
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Artricte VIL—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF REV. DR, LYMAN 
BEECHER. 


Autobiography, Correspondence, &c., of Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
Edited by Cuartes Bercurr. With Illustrations. In two 
Volumes. Vol. 1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 
12mo. pp. 563. 


Lyman Bercuer was the man of all others in the present 
century, who, in our American church, was most largely 
endowed with the spirit and power of the prophet Elias. He 
was preacher, reformer, theologian, and prophet, all in one, 
and the whole country, for more than a single generation, felt 
his power to arouse and direct. He said of himself most truly, 
in his own characteristic language, “I was made for action. 
The Lord drove me, but I was ready. I have always heen 
going at fullspeed. * * * From the beginning, my mind 
has taken in the church of God, my country, and the world as 
given to Christ. It was this that widened the scope of my 
activities beyond the common sphere of pastoral labor. For I 
soon found myself harnessed to the chariot of Christ, whose 
wheels of fire had rolled onward, high and dreadful to his foes, 
and glorious to his friends.” These words describe the aims, 
the purposes, and the enthusiasm which directed and animated 
him in all his public career. 

But who that ever saw or knew the man, could ever forget, 
or, remembering, cease to love and admire hin? Who could 
ever lose the image of that rugged face, now firm in every 
muscle, and fiery with heroic energy—then relaxing into gen- 
ial humor, the eye twinkling with roguish expression, and the 
mouth trembling with the sweetest of smiles. Who could ever 
forget the bristling hair, the troublesome spectacles, the com- 
pact form, the sturdy step, the crisply uttered question, the 
blunt reply, the fervid positiveness ; the prayer, half-childlike 
in its unaffected humility, and half startling for its bold assurance 
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and its almost irreverent familiarity ; the sermon, now tame 
with its prosaic truisms and its dull expositions, then kindling 
into glowing fervor, or crashing with peal on peal of live 
thunder, now appalling the convicted conscience with its awful 
descriptions of guilt and wrath, and now softening the heart 
with its sympathetic assurances of the weeping love of Jesus? 
Who could forget his power to arouse the torpid, to assure the 
discouraged, to breathe life, and energy, and courage, and hope 
among the timid and half-hearted ; or again to cow into very 
shame the selfish and hypocritic worldling ? 

As a preacher, Dr. Beecher was deservedly eminent. But it 
would be a mistake to account him a ranter, or a fervid de- 
claimer, or an energetic exhorter, or a devout rhapsodist. He 
was a thinker, and 4 reasoner. His own sturdy and thought- 
ful intellect could be satisfied with no aliment less substantial 
than solid reasoning and sound common sense; and he could 
not bring himself to present to other minds any material dif- 
ferent from that which he required for himself. But reasoning 
int'a sermon for the sake of its ingenuity, or speculation for 
mere speculation’s sake, his own soul abhorred. He must 
needs bring every argument to its practical conclusion, and 
then press it upon the conscience and the heart with all the 
power which fervor, and energy, and tact could furnish. Plain 
language, apt illustrations, and fervent appeals, were the invest- 
ments with which his nice sense of adaptation and his apostolic 
love of souls led him to clothe his reasonings. He did not 
trast exclusively or chiefly to his extemporary power, rare 
and serviceable as this might be. On many single discourses 
he bestowed the labor of weeks, and the felicity and choice- 
ness of the language, as well as the arrangement and power 
of the thoughts, testify to the value of the labor and time 
expended. Some of his ablest occasional discourses will never 
cease to be models of the noblest kind of pulpit eloquence. 

As a reformer he was enterprising, bold, and judicious. 
The secret of his power and success lay in his firm faith in 
the power of truth as adapted to change the moral convictions 
of men, and thus to reform the sentiments and practices of 
society, and, as designed in the purposes of God, to accomplish 
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great revolutions by means of its faithful proclamation. His 
policy was bold, because he believed in God. He was enter- 
prising, because he was assured that the cause was not his own. 
He was judicious, because his heart was set upon the work to 
be accomplished, and not upon any traditional ways of pro- 
cedure on the one side, or any novel devices on the other. 
Hence he was inventive and docile ; skillful by his quiet dis- 
cernment to judge when the old methods were outworn, and 
fertile to devise those untried expedients which were best 
fitted to the ends which he believed could and should be accom- 
plished. He was all things to all men in the good sense of the 
phrase, because the apostolic feeling was eminent in him, that 
by any means he might save some. 

But in all his reforming movements his public spirit was 
conspicuous in a large hearted sympathy with the public inter- 
ests, and an intense personal concern for the church, his 
country, and his race. This led him, when in an obscure 
parish on the farthest extremity of Long Island, to lay upon 
his own soul the responsibility for the practice of duelling, and 
to sound the trumpet note which rung throughout the land. 
This induced him to sympathize with the feebler churches in 
the thinly peopled and decaying towns of Connecticut, and 
to lay the duty of sisterly sympathy and aid upon the wealthier 
parishes. This moved him to see and feel the wasting desola- 
tions of intemperance, not in this or that family or social circle 
in Litchfield alone, but to make this family and circle the 
image of thousands of families and communities throughout 
the country, till the word of the Lord was a fire in his bones, 
and he could not but lift his voice in the appalling energy of a 
commissioned prophet. The prevalence of dangerous error de- 
pressed and vexed his spirit till it found relief in plans, and 
protests, and movements which were felt through New En- 
gland. 

As a theologian, he was thoroughly practical, and his views 
of theology were moulded by a constant reference to its mani- 
fest adaptation to the great end for which a revelation was 
given toman, His inmost soul revolted against any phrases, 
however set, any representations of God and his ways, however 
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sanctioned by tradition, which were fitted to bewilder the 
understanding, to weaken the faith, to cool the affections, or to 
disturb the reverence of the men to whom the Scriptures address 
themselves. His own soul struggled for years with traditional 
dogmas and stereotyped notions, till it emerged into a clear and 
settled faith in a better system. Nor did he rest content with 
the light which dawned upon the earlier years of his ministry. 
Even in the height of his reputation and power, he was eager 
to learn whatever of truth might enable him more effectually 
and successfully to vindicate the ways of God to man. What- 
ever might be thought of his opinions, no man could venture 
to charge upon him a love of novelty or change, on any other 
ground than that of jealous regard for the honor of God and 
the souls of men. 

But we ought to return to Dr. Beecher as the man, for it is 
as the man that he is depicted in this most interesting volume, 
which follows his life down to the year 1823, about the time 
when he left Litchfield for Boston. The story of his life is 
told, in a few brief autobiographical sketches which were record- 
ed as they were uttered by his own lips, in familiar and char- 
acteristic language, in a great number of letters that were 
exchanged between himself and his dearest relatives and most 
intimate friends, as well as in many graphic letters from the 
members of his family, which give minute and vivid pictures 
of the family life, drawn at the time when the events were 
taking place. These letters are given as they were actually 
written, and they bring us within the most familiar as well as 
the most sacred secrets of the household. We see the jubilant 
father in the midst of the somewhat tumultuous but always 
merry circle, who were at once his joy and his pride. Free- 
dom, and humor, and genius, are present in that earnest group, 
but all in their most mirthful moods are chastened by a serious 
reverence for God, and are trained after the father’s spirit to 
seek first the kingdom of God and its righteousness. 

Of the living who survive, delicacy forbids us to speak, but 
of the dead there are four refined and saintly women, whose 
memory will be hallowed by every attentive reader of these 
fascinating pages. The beloved Roxana Foote stands foremost 
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in the group, who went forth from a home of refinement and 
culture, rare in those days, to be the companion of the devoted 
husband in the privations and cares incident to his checkered 
and peculiar career, who, with a brave and gentle spirit, 

«softened and elevated his somewhat choleric nature as they 
toiled together up to the meridian of his career and of his 
fame, when she was suddenly caught from his sight,—transfig- 
ured before her death by her rapturous desire for heaven, and 
transfigured ever after to his love for her, that was stronger 
than death. Next we mention the second Mrs. Beecher, who 
glides so gracefully into the bereaved circle, and takes her 
place with manifest dignity and ease. Behind, and between 
the two, appears the faithful and heroic Aunt Esther, who, 
in strength of intellect, was able to cope with her sturdy 
brother and to judge of his writings with critical skill; but 
who, with sisterly affection and pride, adhered so steadily in 
all fortunes to him and his household. Half appearing and 
half withdrawn, is seen the fascinating Mary Hubbard, whose 
youthfui happiness and hopes were wrecked by one of the sad- 
dest of earth’s sorrows, but who was gently lifted back to com- 
fort and even to gayety, by the sympathies of the foster-broth- 
er; in whose house she found her happiest home, and by 
whose Christian love and zeal she was strengthened to bear 
her sorrows and to rejoice even in tribulation. 

We have dwelt too long upon the attractive themes which 
this volume suggests, to find inclination for criticism. There 
are some things in the book which it were better had they 
been omitted. Some connecting links are omitted, which 
should have been supplied ; but it will be perused with interest 
and profit by many readers. If the second yolume is prepared 
in the same spirit and manner as the first, this Autobiography 
will be greatly valued for a long time to come, for its vivid 
and instructive pictures of the religious and theological life of 
our country during one of its most stirring and critical periods. 
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Articte VIIL—WEISS’ LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THEODORE PARKER. 


Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, Minister of 
the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, Boston. By 
Joun Weiss. Two Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1864. 8vo. pp. 478, 530. 


Ir is said of the philosopher Hegel, that when Napoleon had 
fought the battle of Jena, he was so far affected by the noise 
and rumor of the actualities going on about him, as to leave 
fora while the consideration of the logical relations of No- 
tions, in order that he might take a look at the man who had 
just laid Germany at his feet. After looking steadily at the 
Emperor for a while, he ventured the remark, “ Hin bedeu- 
tender Begriff,” and went back to his pipe and his logic. The 
story is very likely a myth, but it has none the less pertinency 
and truth, especially if tried by the Hegelian criterion, that 
whatever is rational is actual ! 

Theodore Parker was in like manner a “ bedeutender Begriff” 


‘ —a most significant as well as a most potent conception—be- 


cause he represented the opinions and tendencies of a large 
body of the influential men of his time. It is this circumstance 
which imparts to his life its chief interest and importance. It 
is because he gave both form and expression to these ferment- 
ing and indefinite tendencies, and devoted to the propagation of 
the creed which had been crystallized in his mind, all the ener- 
gies of a bold and zealous nature, that his name will be promi- 
nent upon the memorial tablets of the present century. Theo- 
dere Parker was eminently a representative man, because he 
had the power to conceive distinctly, to state forcibly, and to 
adorn and illustrate eloquently, the anti-christianism of the 
present generation. His power to do all this with effect did 
not depend solely, perhaps not chiefly, upon his intellectual 
superiority. It arose quite as much from what he was as a 
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man,—at once formed by and in his turn forming his time,—as 
from his genius and power as a thinker and writer. 

Mr. Weiss’ biography enables us to understand this repre- 
_ sentative person, both as a thinker and as a man, and as acting 
upon and influenced by the times in which he lived. It dis- 
plays him to us in his strength and weakness, in all his varied 
qualities of good andevil. Very few men are as outspoken as 
he was. Very few have left behind them so many letters, and 
so full a diary as he. From all these superabundant materi- 
als, Mr. Weiss has made a very liberal selection, not always, 
indeed, with the best judgment—as the unpleasant personali- 
ties, both those that were published and those that were sup- 
pressed in the American edition equally testify, but with no de- 
sire to hide from the public those sides of character which 
would be most likely to give offense or to give prominence to 
those features which would enforce a favorable judgment. 

Different readers will, however, judge Mr. Parker very dif. 
ferently, according to the eyes which they bring to the read- 
ing. Some will be greatly moved by the kindness of his 
nature, by his persevering industry, his scholarly aims, his 
large-hearted philanthropy, his all embracing humanity, his 
love for poor and honest men, his hatred for the knavish and 
disingenuous in high places, and, most of all, by his sturdy 
and defiant courage in uttering sentiments which would give 
offense. Others will be repelled by his want of self-knowl- 
edge, his failures to do justice to the opinions and motives of 
those from whom he differed, his violations of the decorums of 
speech and of courtesy, and, above all, by the irreverent and 
almost profane language which he allowed himself to use con- 
cerning doctrines and personages which the Christian church 
has always hallowed with the most sacred associations. 

The impression left upon the majority of readers will, we 
think, be more kindly, when they finish these volumes, than 
when they begin to read them. If we compare Mr. Parker as 
a man, with any of ‘the rejectors of historical Christianity, 
there is not one, with the exception of Lord Herbert, whose 
personal traits were not immeasurably more offensive, while 
there is not one who can be compared with him in tenderness of 
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sensibility, in practical and self-forgetting kindness, in delicate 
conscientiousness, and in reverent love for his ideal Jesus. 
The real solution of the strange contradictions which seemed 
to meet in his character, and of the singular extremes of opin- 
ion into which he run with an almost insane haste and incon- 
sideration, can be furnished only as we discover in him powers 
and attainments, appropriate to a giant, combined with the 
intellectual weaknesses proper to a child. All candid and 
kindly readers of his Life will, we think, unite in the opinion, 
that it is rare to find a man who could see and state certain 
principles and facts so clearly, who was, at the same time, so 
preéininently endowed with the capacity of overlooking other 
principles and facts quite as important and quite as evident 
which bore in the opposite direction. Incurable one-sided- 
nes of intellect was most conspicuous in his nature. With 
apparent many sidedness in his tastes and sympathies, he was 
narrow in his judgments and bigoted in his creed. The fervor 
of his feelings blinded his power to judge. The radiance of his 
genius invested his conclusions with preternatural glory, so that 
he became almost a supernaturalist when he faced his own 
ethical and religious intuitions. The felicity and beauty of 
his style, when sounded in his own ears, seemed to invest his 
own sayings with the authority appropriate to the responses of 
an oracle. The man who could always find some weak or 
laughable side in the sayings and doings of the great men of 
the world, never hesitated to accord the most unhesitating faith 
to an endless series of the most positive and unsupported 
dicta of his own respecting any person or principle in regard 
to whom he conceived it his duty te affirm. It seemed not 
only literally true, as the author of the Fable for Critics wrote, 
“that he believed in nothing but Parker,” but that he believed 
in Parker with such an earnestness and singleness of faith as 
in some measure to compensate for the energy and all compre- 
hensiveness of his disbelief in each and all of other men. Re- 
garded in one aspect, this all-repelling and critical distrust of 
others, and this unquestioning and complacent confidence in 
himself, were most repulsive and uncomfortable, but in 
Parker they were attended by so much real kindliness and 
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gentleness of love, as well as by such a childlike disposition to 
sympathize with and confide in other men, that one must 
needs, in spite of himself, ascribe these peculiarities to one of 
those unaccountable idiosyncrasies of natural constitution 
which are exceptions to all general rules. 

The power to see himself as others saw him, seems to have 
been totally denied to Mr. Parker, and with it the capacity to 
measure the import of his own sayings, or the mischievous 
tendency of his own influence. At least, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the excitement of his own rapid and restless activi- 
ty, and the rush of the moving tide of opinion and reforms on 
which he had so early cast himself, absorbed him so entirely 
that the power and the habit of critical self-judgment were 
placed and held in perpetual abeyance. Witness the strange 
mistakes which he committted in the direction of the anti- 
slavery movement, and mistakes strangely inconsistent with the 
kind temper, the large charity, and the practical good sense, 
which were congenial to the man—mistakes which stand out in 
conspicuous relief because contrasted with the sagacity with 
which he judged of passing tendencies in respect to that same 
movement, and the almost prophetic foresight with which he 
read the eventful future. 

But we do not care to analyze the peculiarities of Mr. 
Parker as a man. We have only interposed these hints to 
serve tor those who may read these volumes of biography, as 4 
clue by which they may appreciate him more justly, and be 
saved from overestimating the lights and shades of his char- 
acter. That this Life will be read by many persons with in- 
tense interest, we do not doubt. As a psychological study it 
is fitted to excite thoughtful minds to the highest pitch of in- 
tensity. The biographer is an admirer and disciple of Mr. 
Parker, allowing him to speak for himself with never a word 
of caution or criticism. He does not even hint at the possi- 
bility that Mr. Parker should not, in every case, have judged 
correctly, or reasoned soundly, or acted wisely. Hence there 
is the greater need that some cautions should be suggested to 
those whose own reflections would not furnish them. 

Our chief concern is with the principles of Mr. Parker. 
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We have said that he was an efficient and able representative 
of an anti-christian system. This charge Mr. Parker him- 
self was ever most forward to repel and deny. He cluimed to 
be a restorer of Christianity to its original simplicity and its 
native power. He labored, as he said, to divest it of the false 
principles with which a traditional Theology had overlaid it, 
and to clear it of the unreal events with which a mythological 
or untrue History had invested its real personages. He assert- 
ed that he cleared it of the Transient that he might vindicate 
for itthe Permanent. Never was a mistake more egregious, or a 
claim more monstrous. Rather is it true that he rejected all 
that in Christianity which is essential to its conception, or 
necessary for its effective working. 

‘To the simplest possible conception of Christianity, two thing: 
are required which may be likewise conceived as the necessary 
constituents of its ideal essence—the fact of sin, and the fact 
ofadeliverer. We cannot conceive that Christianity should be 
reduced to a simpler expression than that man is, in some sense, 
asinner, and Christ is, in some sort, a redeemer. The creed of 
Mr. Parker, when divested of all that is figurative and extra- 
neous, may be thus enounced: men, in general, through imma- 
turity and bad social influences, make sad mistakes in morality 
and religion, both in theory and practice. Jesus, by his in- 
tuitive insight, was saved from all mistakes in the theory of 
religion and morality, and, to a large extent, from mistakes of 
practice. Ilence Jesus, by his teaching and his life, so far as 
we can reach the truth of either, is to be accepted as the in- 
structor and model of the race. All else is tradition and false- 
hood. 

These were the two cardinal theses of Mr. Parker. Both of 
these are opposed to the Christian theses concerning Sin and 
its Redeemer. But both of them Mr. Parker was bold to 
assert and to attempt to defend. In this attempt he of course 
rejected the largest portion of the history and doctrine of the 
Old and New Testaments. In doing this he was bound not 
only to furnish satisfactory reasons for rejecting these teachings 
and this narrative, but also satisfactorily to explain how this 
rejected history and doctrine could possibly have been superin- 
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duced upon the scanty nucleus of truth. Both these tasks he 
essayed to meet and to fulfill, but with little sobriety or earnest- 
ness of argument, and with small satisfaction to the critical 
thinker. He contributed absolutely nothing new in this solu- 
tion. All that he attempted to furnish was the imposing and 
effective array of difficulties with which the students of the 
Scriptures were already familiar, and concerning which they 
did not need again to be informed. The greater difficulty of 
furnishing a rule by which so large a part of this history and 
teaching could be separated from the true, he met by the word 
intuition. The still more difficult problem of explaining how 
so small a seantling of truth could possibly have been overlaid 
by what his theory regards as such a crushing mass of error 
and untruth, of exaggeration and mistake, of willful falsehood 
and deliberate deception, he seeks to solve by the phrases pious 
credulity and pious fraud. There was great bravery in the 
audacious attempt, great skill in the rhetoric, great genius in 
the diction, and great splendor in the imagery, but an utter 
failure in the argument and explanation. There were lofty 
sentiments uttered by the way, a fervent faith in conscience 
expressed, a sincere admiration for the pure and pious Galilean, 
and a triumphant joy at the power of his sayings to elevate 
and warm the souls of men in all the ages, but with all these 
splendid accessories, the words intuitions and amiable eredw 
lity, did not take the nerve out of the stubborn arguments 
which they attempted to confront. 

‘The solid weight of the real arguments, for both doctrine and 
history, rolled back with crushing effect upon this frivolous and 
impotent attempt to explain the rise and existence of either, 
on any other than the theory that both were substantially 
true. Mr. Parker had undertaken to furnish another explana 
tion of the origin and existence of each. He failed, and the 
reaction of his failure added another testimony to those which 
had been furnished before of the self-evidencing ‘argument for 
the supernatural origin of the Revelations of the Old and New 
Testament. But while the offered solutions of Parker were 
broken upon the strong points of the argument which almost 
starts forth of itself trom the truths and history of the Scriptures, 
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they derived some plausibility from their pertinency as directed 
against the weak and wretched theologies and evidences 
which have been often urged in the support of the divine veri- 
ties. Extravagant claims for inspiration, fanciful and strained 
interpretations, unhistorical conceptions and explanations of 
actions and events, unethical vindications of the moral teach- 
ings and institutions of the earlier times, monstrous dogmas 
foisted upon the simple doctrines of the word, an artificial and 
fuctitious pietism of the religious life and affections—these, 
and all the other forms of wood, hay and stubble, which have 
been accepted without inquiry, and propagated without sifting, 
by the credulous or the indolent defenders of Christianity, on 
account of the vital force of the system to which these para- 
sitic excrescences were attached ; these were the real allies of 
Mr. Parker. Some of the expounders and teachers of Christ- 
ianity, who would denounce him with expressions of loathing 
and of horror, were the very men who gave him all the power 
and opportunity which he had to do evil. It was they who 
gave point and force to every one of his sermons. It was they 
who furnished the model for each caricature which he drew in 
his lectures. Christian preachers, and teachers of this and 
other ages, were his unconscious but real allies. ILfow fearfully 
through him was their traditional and cast-iron theology—their 
uncouth and pharisaic morality, revenged upon the truth and 
the life which the Great Teacher taught and acted. 

But Mr. Parker did not merely fail as against a rational 
theology and a rightly interpreted history, but the two great 
points of his system were broken and wrecked, the one upon 
the undeniable facts of human nature, the other upon the 
teachings of human history. Mr. Parker denied, to a great 
extent, the fact, and extenuated the responsibility and guilt of 
human sinfulness. Human experience asserts the fact of sin, 
and the human conscience testifies to its guilt and malignancy. 
Christianity is not responsible for the fact, nor does it create 
the evidence for believing in it. It does but reiterate the testi- 
mony of conscience and observation concerning it, and record 
the history and explain the manifestations of this widespread 
and all pervading evil. Mr. Parker took ground both against 
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what we believe to be the testimony of Christianity on this 
point, and what we know to be the testimony of the human 
soul. If it be conceded that Christ does not contradict his 
assertions, human nature lifts up her voice in a protest against 
his doctrine of sin, which will not and canuot be silenced. 

Again, Mr. Parker taught that there was power in the intui- 
tions of a pure minded and devout Hebrew youth, to win back 
the race from its sins—if these intuitions were but obeyed by 
allmen. Jf obeyed! yes, indeed; but on that 7f turns all the 
difficulty. If moral and religious truth were seen, loved, and 
obeyed, then it would prevail! What is this but a logical 
truism, a mere hypothesis—asserting no real energy and pro- 
viding no working power. Who or what shall cause this truth 
to be seen and loved? Where is the force which can give 
effect to these intuitions which are within the reach of man, 
but which he is not inclined to reach after ’—nay, which he 
deliberately represses by an unrighteous life, “ holding the 
truth in unrighteousness.” In reply to these questions, 
human history teaches us that a certain race believed that God 
acted on them by means of supernatural personages, whose 
words and acts together were more or less efficient against 
Polytheism and its debasements. So far history suggests a 
real and efficient force. Concerning the effect, history records 
the singular fact that the Jews were monotheistic in their 
faith, and relatively pure, elevated, and profound in their 
moral theory and practice, so that no other nation could com- 
pare with them in these respects. 

History teaches us, again, that at the beginning of the Christ- 
ian era a new force of the same kind was added to the faiths 
already working, beginning with these same Jews who had 
somehow or other slowly crept up to monotheism, and going 
out from them with a wonderfully transforming efficacy into 
all parts of the Roman Empire. This force emanates from 4 
single person, of whom it is recorded, as all concede in the 
second century, and some say in the first, that he believed 
himself to be the Son of God, having a mighty power at his 
command and in his person, for the enforcement of this moral 
and religious truth. History testifies that those who in the 
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second century were influenced to a better character and a 
better life, were moved by their faith in him as a supernatural 
and divinely commissioned Person. History testifies, also, that 
during all the Christian centuries since, the men who have 
been most successfully moved to goodness, have been influenced 
by the force of their faith in Christ, as such a Person. If 
History attests anything, it is that the actual force, which has 
directly or indirectly caused men to attend to and obey these 
eternal moral truths, has been the belief in the Person of a 
Supernatural and Divine Redeemer. 

History teaches that without this force the effect has not 
been wrought. With this force, it has been, to some degree, 
accomplished. Moreover, it gives us many particulars of the 
sayings and doings ascribed to this being—by those who be- 
lieved in his claims—sayings respecting himself which, if they 
could be supposed to be true, would make out for us a cause in 
all respects adequate to the effect which has actually followed. 

Mr. Parker says the History of these sayings and doings, so 
far as it represents a Supernatural, Person to be’ this adequate 
cause, cannot be true. When asked for his proof, he appeals 
in a vague and general way to the testimony of History in 
general, that men are very much inclined to ascribe a super- 
natural origin to teachers with high moral and religious intui- 
tions. When he is asked to cousult History for any example 
of such a force as Christ excited, that was wrought by men of 
moral and religious intuitions, without being thus enforced, he 
is silent. When asked if History does not teach that the 
really efficient element of faith in Christ has always been found 
in faith in his person, and is so even at this present moment, he 
must answer yes. But against these facts, attested by all His- 
tory, he has a theory that this belief need not and ought not to 
be the most efficient element in the force, but that the spiritual 
intuitions are of themselves strong and potent enough to produce 
the effect. But this is his theory. Yet Mistory shows no fact 
to confirm his assertion; the teachings of History are all 
against it. Tried by this plain and practical test, his theory 
must utterly fail that man does not need a personal and Super- 
natural Redeemer, as Christianity proves that he does, by 
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the three great rules of Induction, in that when the cause is 
present, the effect follows, when it is absent, the effect is not 
seen, and as the cause varies in energy, so does the effect vary 
in the same proportion. 

We have shown that Mr. Parker’s position with respect to 
the Historical Christianity of the Christian Church, on its 
two essential points, is one of direct and open antagonism. 
We have also shown that in this position he fails to sustain 
himself, because he cannot furnish a satisfactory explanation of 
the Sacred History on the supposition of its containing so 
large an element of untruth, and because in his own substitute 
he involves himself in a fatal conflict with the facts of Human 
Nature and the lessons of History. 

We trust that our readers will keep these considerations in 
mind when they read Mr. Parker’s Life or any of his works. 
We neither expect nor wish them to fail to love and admire 
what is lovely or noble, whether in the man or in his writings. 
Mr. Parker acted and said many brave, noble, and generous 
things. He honored and loved much that is great and good, 
but he failed rightly to estimate that which is the Greatest and 
the Best, Taz Curist or raz New Testament. 
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Articte IX.—CHARLES BEECHER’S NEW THEORY OF 
THE WORK OF THE REDEEMER. 


Redeemer and Redeemed. An Investigation of the Atone- 
ment and of Eternal Judgment. By Cuartes Brecuer. 
Georgetown, Mass. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1864. 12mo. 
pp. 357. 


Wuatever may be theught of the doctrine of Rev. Charles 
Beecher’s “ Redeemer and Redeemed,” no reader can fail to be 
moved by the frankness and simplicity of the Preface. Even 
the sternest of critics must needs relent, at the openness with 
which the writer recounts his struggles for twenty years, and 
hesitate to disturb the rest which he confesses to have found in 
his singular theory. If moved to a severe judgment, he would 
be quite disarmed of any hostile intent, by the frank and naive 
confession, “I have no idea that many minds will be satisfied 
with them [my views]. I have learned, by sad experience, that 
what convinces me does not always convince other people. 
The most I can hope for is, that these views will interest the 
thoughtful, studious, of the same grand system, as a specimen 
of the working out of the problem by a sincere and independ- 
ent mind, whose sole desire is to grow in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Who could fail to be moved to a charita- 
ble and kindly feeling by such an avowal, save the stoniest of 
hard-hearted dogmatists 

The problem to be worked out is the explanation and vindi- 
cation of the import and ground of the redeeming work of our 
Lord. The manner in which our author does it is the follow- 
ing: He begins with the assumption that the doctrine is true 
Which is taught by his brother in “ The Conflict of Ages,” of 
a preéxistent state in which all the souls of men were subject- 
ed to a moral trial, and fell. This being assumed, he carries 
back into this period all the relations of the work of redemp- 
tion. In order to show that his theory is necessary, he dis- 
cusses the other theories which have been received in the 
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church, under the titles of the Ancient Theory; The Scho- 
lastic Theory ; and the New England Theory; subjecting each 
to what he considers a fair and searching criticism. After 
proving to his own satisfaction that all these theories are de. 
fective, he proceeds to develop his own. His first thesis is that 
the chief object of the work of the Redeemer was to destroy 
Satan, and hence its chief relations are, as the ancient church 
taught before the time of Anselm, to be explained with refer- 
ence to Satan. This he seeks to support by appropriate proof- 
texts, and also by a long argument on the import of Azazel, 
to which the escape-goat was let loose on the day of Atone- 
ment. He then adduces an argument to show that the angelie 
host consists of many gradations in rank and office, and that 
highest of all was Lucifer, “the Anointed Cherub.” He then 
adduces evidence to prove that the person of the Son of God 
was “complex before the incarnation, we mean that the union 
of the Divine and Human natures had already taken place be 
fore the Word was made flesh.” Now of the Universe, “ the 
Covering Cherub” Lucifer was the Natural Heir as the highest 
of created beings. But when Christ was revealed, or declared 
the Son of God, on occasion of this ante-mundane union with 
human Nature, he was promoted to the place of the first born 
by substitution. Hence Lucifer was jealous. Hence he re- 
belled in heart and covertly seduced that portion or order 
of the angelic world whom we call men. These were brought 
into another state or form of being, in the bodily condition 
upon “this dim spot which men call earth.” Christ under- 
takes to redeem them. This attempt moves the rage of 
Lucifer, who, being not yet banished from heaven, has power 
to oppose, and, to a certain extent, to thwart these plans of 
recovery. In seducing men, he had brought them to trust in 
himself and to distrust the goodness and equity of God. 
Having gained them to be his subjects, and brought them thus 
into a moral subserviency and subjection to himself, he then 
turns against them and demands, on grounds of justice, that 
they shall be punished for their very sin, being bent upon their 
ruin out of jealousy, thinking if he degraded and ruined the 
race to which the Redeemer had united himself, he should 
thereby degrade and supplant the Redeemer himself. 
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The process of redemption is this. The Redeemer first 
identifies himself in sympathy, in temptation, and in suffering, 
with the deceived and degraded race with whom he had pre- 
viously been united in nature. Having finished this career of 
humiliation, he returns to the presence of his Father to plead 
what he had done, as a ground why those who had been 
brought back to penitence should be forgiven, and the claims 
of Lucifer upon them for service and punishment should be set 
aside. The arguments which he urges are various, but they 
are all derived from what he has done for the race, and from 
what they had suffered, and from their actual recovery from 
the power of sin. He prevails. The power of Satan to be- 
tray and condemn is broken. His deep-laid and wicked plans 
are unmasked. He, himself, is stripped of all capacity longer 
to deceive and beguile. He is forever disgraced at the Court 
of Heaven, and is at once a fugitive and banished exile. 

Such is the theory. It is not unlike some fantasm of an 
old Gnostic “intruding into those things which he hath not 
seen,” and exalting to preternatural and almost Godlike 
energy the power of evil. It is unlike in uniting with these 
unwarranted and fantastic notions, the most elevated concep- 
tions of God’s moral glory and of Christ’s redeeming tender- 
ness. There is no little power of thought and statement in 
many single passages and chapters. There is not a little acu- 
men in the management of subtle distinctions. There is soar- 
ing energy of the imagination in many single flights of elo- 
quence, and everywhere there is purity and elevation of re- 
ligious feeling. But in the conduct and coherence of the argu- 
ment, there is the inconsequence of rhapsody. The use of 
proof-texts is just what Coleridge describes when he speaks of 
pyramids of inference standing on their apex, and each sustain- 
ed by a single text, the pyramids being in this case piles of 
eddying clouds, or smoke expansions, widening and swelling as 
they go upward. To read this book is to sojourn in veritable 
cloudland. What avails if it be gorgeous land! It is, after 
all, no better than “a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors !” 
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ArticLe X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Proressor Suepp’s Hisrory or Curistian Docrrine.*—We 
welcome this work, the fruit of investigations pursued for several 
years while the author filled the chair of Ecclesiastical History at 
Andover. American theology has needed to connect itself more 
with historical investigations, and to graft itself upon the past 
thinking of the church. We trust that these volumes may prove 
to be forerunners of other works in the same department of study. 

The plan which Professor Shedd has adopted is that of giving 
a continuous view of the progress of each of the principal 
doctrines through the whole course of its history, instead of treat- 
ing each period exhaustively before proceeding to another. The 
method adopted, which is that of Baumgarten-Crusius, (in his 
Second Part), has the advantage of affording a consecutive view 
of the growth of each doctrine—the thread being nowhere 
dropped for the purpose of bringing forward contemporancous 
discussions upon other topics. Still, it is true that the various dis- 
cussions of any given period throw light upon each other, and the 
purely Aistorical interest is, thus, furthered by an opposite meth- 
od. But we think that Professor Shedd has done wisely, espe. 
cially in a work of no greater compass than his, in the choice he 
has made between these two modes of treatment. 

After an Introduction (pp. 1-48) in which the learned author’s 
conception of History, of Sacred History, and of Doctrinal His- 
tory in particular, are set forth, we come to Book First, in which 
the Influence of Philosophical systems, especially of Aristote- 
lianism and Platonism, upon the construction of Christian doctrine, 
is explained. This section of the work is followed by the History 
of Apologies (pp. 103-220) and the History of Theology (Trini- 
tarianism) and Christology (pp. 223-408)—this topic filling up the 
first volume. The second volume is devoted to the History of 
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Anthropology, (pp. 1-199), the History of Soteriology, (pp. 
203-386), the History of Eschatology, (pp. 389-419), and the 
History of Symbols, (pp. 423-498). A topical index completes 
the work. The subjects which are most fully treated are the 
Trinity, the Doctrine of Sin, and the Atonement. The chapter 
on Apologies is comparatively brief, and that on Symbols still 
more so, while other theological topics, except those mentioned 
above, are thrown very much into the background. For mod- 
ern theology, in particular, since the seventeenth century, little 
space is reserved. This we do not charge as a fault upon the 
work, for, generally speaking, the matter is rightly divided. Con- 
sidering the proportions of this treatise, it is well that the room 
should be taken up by the most important topics. 

Another feature of the present work is the espousal and main- 
tenance, throughout the history, of a distinct doctrinal stand- 
point. This peculiarity the author himself notices in the preface. 
It gives to his work somewhat of the air of a commentary upon 
Doctrinal History, rather than a merely objective definition of the 
changes and progress of theological opinion. Partly on account 
of this characteristic, and partly, perhaps, from a desire of brevity, 
there is not unfrequently an omission of opinions—especially, 
singularities of opinion—which, from a historical point of view, 
are interesting, but which to a doctrinal theologian, anxious only 
to seize upon the element that is perpetuated or bears on present 
discussions, are of littke moment. For example, in Anselm’s con- 
struction of the Atonement, the fanciful notion that it is neces- 
sary to fill up the place of the fallen angels from the human race, 
has an important place in the theory as it lay in Anselm’s mind. 
So the ascetic notions of Augustin about the sexual appetite were, 
in his view, an important feature in the doctrine of Original Sin, 
though modern theology is wont to throw out of consideration 
this point of the Augustinian theory. 

In the manner in which the author has executed his pian, there 
is much to admire. The style is perspicuous, condensed, anima- 
ted, often eloquent. Signs of a broad and generous culture crop 
out all along its pages; but literary allusions illustrate, without 
diverting, the course of the discussion. There is no want of sharp 
discrimination. The marks of a mind philosophical by nature 
and by training are obvious to the reader. The materials have 
been mastered, fused, and assimilated, so that a character of fresh- 
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ness and originality is stamped upon the entire work. It well de- 
serves an honorable and permanent place in the standard literature 
of theology. . 

In the perusal of Professor Shedd’s work, we had noted down 
various passages where we should wish to take exception to the 
author’s statement either as to the substance of it or the form. 
But as the limits of a book-notice are insufficient to enable us to 
do justice to the several topics to which our memoranda relate, we 
prefer to postpone criticism of this sort to a more convenient season, 
Most of our differences from the author, however, in the reading 
and interpretation of Doctrinal History, probably take their rise 
in our inability to agree with his own theological scheme. We do 
not believe in his theory of history—unless qualifications are made 
which would essentially change its character. We do not believe 
that Augustinian Realism, altered and improved by Anselm, is a 
scriptural or reasonable explanation of the sin of mankind. We 
do not believe that the same Anselm’s construction of the Atone- 
ment, though it undoubtedly contains profound truth, can be 
strictly held and defended. Nor do we believe in the dogma of 
the absolute inability of all men since the fall of Adam to accept 
when they reject, or reject when they accept, the influences of 
Grace. Nor, again, do we believe that theology in the seventeenth 
century reached its wtima Thule, and that modern German theolo- 
gy, and theological thinking hereafter, are to be approved or con- 
demned, according as they agree or not with the creeds of that 
age. These theological differences must naturally lead to a some- 
what diverse view and representation of the history of theological 
opinion. But some other occasion may, perhaps, be found for the 
handling of these points in which we dissent from the esteemed 
author of this work. But we have not thought it right, in con- 
nection with an expression of our warm appreciation of his able 
production, to withhold an equally frank avowal of our disagree- 
ment with several of its prominent theological, or metaphysical 
tenets. 
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work is thus stated in the preface: “To exhibit the testimony of 
the Evangelist to the miracles of Christ, is the chief purpose of 
this work. A careful survey of this testimony,—noting points of 
agreement and difference between the several writers, the fairness 
and minuteness with which they relate the events in question, and 
the abortive attempts which have been made to impeach their 
veracity,—must be acceptable to those who are seeking a knowl- 
edge of our Saviour’s life. The following pages, it is hoped, will 
be found to comprise such a survey,—preceded by an Introduction, 
pointing out the fallacy of scientific and philosophical objections 
to miracles, and followed by a conclusion characterizing the Evan- 
gelical testimony, as learned from this survey.” The author 
brings to his task careful and sufficient scholarship. A spirit of 
candor marks his discussion. The objections, from different sides, 
to the credibility of the New Testament miracles, are fairly met 
and answered. If we were to criticise the work at all, we should 
express the apprehension that the refutation of skeptical theories, 
in reference to the particular narratives, is too brief for the best 
effect. 


McWuorter’s Hanp-nook or tHe New Testament.*—This 
little work is an unpretending, put highly meritorious production. 
It is a condensed and popular handling of the topics usually 
embraced in the “Introduction to the New Testament.” There 
are, first, in several chapters, judicious observations upon the 
Canon of the New Testament and its Inspiration. Then follows 
an account of the ancient manuscripts, their characteristics, num- 
ber, and state, together with proofs of their substantial integrity. 
The author then furnishes a description of the most important 
versions, dwelling especially upon the various English translations. 
The remaining and principal portion of the book consists of a dis- 
tinct examination of the peculiarities of each of the New Testa- 
ment books, together with explanations as to their authorship. 
The author makes no pretension to originality, but yet has made 
use of the best English authorities,—as Tregelles, Westcott, 
Wordsworth, Trench, and especially Alford. He has aimed to 
meet the wants of those on whom devolves “ the duty of instruct- 
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ing the young in the New Testament, who must often have wish- 
ed for some book containing in a concise form the information 
they require.’ We doubt not that the fruit of his labor will be 
gratefully appreciated by those for whose benefit it is designed. 
The book is one which, in our judgment, is in a high degree credi- 
table to the author, who, as we understand, is a layman in the 
Episcopal Church. 


Sarrn’s Dictionary oF THE Bisie.*—The first volume of this 
Dictionary of the Bible was given to the public about four years 
ago. Most of our readers have undoubtedly seen it, and are 
acquainted with its character. There can be no question that it 
is immeasurably superior to anything which was generally acces- 
sible before, as the editor had the assistance of the best talent in 
England, both lay and clerical, in its preparation. It will be re 
membered that this first volume was a large octavo, with nearly 
twelve hundred pages, closely printed in double columns—though, 
to our taste, with rather too small type. The amount of reading 
matter, thus presented, can be estimated from the fact that each 
page in the Dictionary contains as much as three ordinary pages 
of the New Englander. It was hoped that one more volume, of 
the size of the first, would complete this great work. But it was 
deemed advisable to continue it on even a larger scale, so that 
some subjects might be treated more fully than was originally con- 
templated ; and instead of one volume, two have been required. 
These two are now published, bearing the impress of Little, 
Brown, & Co. of Boston, and the whole work is completed. The 
two new volumes, together, contain eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two pages, besides an Appendix, which furnishes one hundred and 
sixteen additional pages. 

Many of the separate Articles, if printed by themselves in the usual 
book form, would make quite good sized volumes. For example, 
the single Article on the Ancient Versions of the Old and New 





* A Dictionary of the Bible ; comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geogra- 
phy, and Natural History. Edited by Wit1am Smrrn, LL. D., editor of the 
Dictionaries of “Greek and Roman Antiquities,” “Biography and Mythology,” 
and “Geography.” In three volumes, Large 8vo. Vol. II. Kabzeel—Red- 
Heifer. pp. 1008. Vol. III. Red-Sea—Zuzims. pp. 854. With Appendix, 
pp. exvi. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1864. Price for three volumes, $16.50. 
New Haven: Judd & White. 
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Testaments, prepared, with the exception of that portion which 
respects the Aramaic Versions of the Old Testament, by Dr. Tre- 
gelles, fills fifty-two of these compactly printed pages, and would 
make a volume of over one hundred and fifty pages like those in 
this Quarterly. There is, besides, an Article of eighteen pages, on 
the Authorized Version, by Prof. E. H. Plumptre; an Article on 
the Vulgate of thirty-two pages, by Rey. Brooke Foss Westcott; 
an Article on the Samaritan Pentateuch, of thirteen pages, by 
Emanuel Dentsch; and another on the Septuagint, by Rev. Dr. 
Selwyn, of ten pages; and, besides these, there is an Article 
(24 pp.) on the Old Testament, by Rev. Joseph Francis Thrupp, 
another on the New Testament, (30 pp.), by Rev. B. F. Westcott, 
and another on the Pentateuch, (16 pp.), by Rev. J. J. 8S. Perowne. 
This latter contributor thus sums up the results of his inquiries: 
Genesis was brought to its present shape either by Moses, or by 
one of the elders acting under him, from documents which had 
come from a much earlier time. Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
are, to a great extent, Mosaic; and he “declares unhesitatingly ” 
for the Mosaic authority of Deuteronomy, excepting the concluding 
part. 

Among the numerous geographical Articles we will mention 
only one by Mr. Layard, on Nineveh, (15 pp.); one on Syria, 
(8 pp.), by Mr. Rawlinson ; another (36 pp.) on Palestine, by Mr. 
Grove; another by Hon. Mr. Twisleton, on Tyre, (8 pp.); and 
another by our countryman, Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D., of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York, on Thebes. 

The Biographical Articles are many of them quite extended, 
of which we will mention only that on Paul, (32 pp.), by Rev. 
John Llewelyn Davies ; and that on Peter, (13 pp.), by Rev. F. C. 
Cook, who claims it as a settled point that this Apostle suffered 
martyrdom in Rome. He states, also, that Petér’s wife attended 
him in his wanderings. One of the most extended Articles on 
this class of subjects, is that on Mary, the mother of our Lord, 
(11 pp.), the greater part of which, however, is occupied with the 
legendary history of the Virgin. 

Among the Articles on the various Books of the Bible, those on 
Leviticus and Numbers are by Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne; those on 
the three synoptical gogpels are by Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of 
York; that on Romans is by Prof. J. B: Lightfoot ; that on Phile- 
mon is by Prof. Hackett of Newton, Massachusetts ; those on the 
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two Epistles of Peter, are by Rev. F. C. Cook, who thus sums up 
his discussion of the genuineness of the Second Epistle: “ If it 
were a question now to be decided for the first time upon the ex. 
ternal or internal evidences still accessible, it may be admitted that 
it would be far more difficult to maintain this than any other docu. 
ment in the New Testament; but the judgment of the early 
church is not to be reversed without far stronger arguments than 
have been adduced, more especially as the Epistle is free from 
objections which might be brought, with more show of reason, 
against others, now all but universally received: inculcating no 
new doctrine, bearing on no controversies of post-apostolical 
origin, supporting no hierarchical innovations, but simple, earnest, 
devout, and eminently practical ; full of the characteristic graces of 
the apostle, who, as we believe, bequeathed this last proof of 
faith and hope to the church.” 

The Articles on subjects pertaining to ancient rites, and cere- 
monies—in fact, to antiquities of every description—are quite full, 
and are very satisfactory. 

It was stated distinctly in the Preface to the first volume, by 
the editor, that this work was to be a Dictionary of the Bible, and 
that it was to be no part of its aim to explain systems of theology, 
or discuss points of controversial history. Still we find from such 
Articles as that on the Holy Spirit, by Rev. W. T. Bullock ; that 
on Miracles, by Dr. Fitzgerald, Bishop of Killaloe ; that on 
the “Saviour,” by Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of York ; and that 
on Romans, by Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, not to mention very many 
others, that it was not intended to exclude Articles of a doctrinal 
character ; as these are, in many cases, quite extended, and such 
as will be deemed generally quite satisfactory. 

But, after all, we are inclined to think that it is not in these 
more extended Articles that the excellence of any such work as 
this consists. A scholar, with any satisfactory apparatus for study 
around him, will not be likely to rest satisfied with any of the 
Articles which we have referred to above, or any discussions which 
could be compressed within the limits of any Article in a Diction- 
ary. A work of this kind is consulted rather for information on 
the thousand subjects of less importance respecting which infor- 
mation is needed. And for every such purpose this Dictionary 
furnishes all that can be desired. There are undoubtedly words 
that are omitted, and Articles which are defective, yet, as a whole, 
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it supplies just such help as the great body of ordinary students of 
the Bible are asking for, and feel the need of. The three volume 
are somewhat expensive; yet for the sum which they cost, we 
doubt whether any other work can be procured of equal value for 
the illustration of all parts of the Bible. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Lire or Epwarp Livinesron.*—The family, from which the 
subject of this memoir was descended, has been distinguished, 
almost from the first settlement of the State of New York, for its 
wealth, and for the valuable public services which its different 
members have rendered. Edward Livingston was born in 1764, 
and his boyhood was passed, of course, amid the excitement that 
attended the Revolution. His eldest brother was one of the five 
to whom the framing of the Declaration of Independence was 
committed. Another brother commanded a regiment; and an 
elder sister—Mrs. Montgomery—was early left the widow of that 
gallant General whose memorable death, before the walls of Que- 
bec, has endeared his name forever to the American people. After 
the war, and just as Mr. Livingston was himself entering upon 
manhood, the great questions connected with the forming of our 
present National Union filled the public mind. Nowhere were 
they debated with more excitement than in New York; where 
his elder brother was conspicuous among those who succeeded in 
overpowering the opposition, and in securing the favorable vote 
of the citizens of that important State. Surrounded as Edward 
Livingston had been with such influences from childhood, it could 
not but be that he should sympathize deeply with his brother in 
his efforts for the cause of National Unity, and he now warmly 
adopted those principles which, through life, led him to manifest 
the most loyal devotion to the Constitution. 

In 1785, having been admitted to the bar, he began his pro- 
fessional career in the city of New York, where he immediately 
took a high position among such men as Hamilton, Burr, 
Richard Varick, Egbert Benson, Joha Sloss Hobart, and Brock- 
holdst Livingston. In 1794 he was elected a Representative to 


* Life of Edward Livingston. By Cuances flavens Hunt. With an Intro- 
duction by Gronce Bancrorr, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 8vo. 
Pp. 448. Price $3.50. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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Congress; and was twice reélected. In 1801 he received the 
appointment from President Jefferson of Attorney General of the 
United States for the District of New York, and soon after was 
elected, also, Mayor of the city. In 1803 New York was visited 
by the yellow fever, and while nobly devoting his time and proper- 
ty, and risking his life in efforts for the assistance of the sufferers, 
he was called most unexpectedly to meet one of the heaviest 
calamities of his life. He had been attacked himself by the fever, 
and while prostrated by it, a confidential clerk embezzled large 
sums belonging to-the United States, in his keeping, and he found 
himself, on his recovery, a debtor to the government for a much 
larger sum than it was possible for him to pay. He immediately 
resigned all his public offices, and “ without a word of complaint, 
crimination, or excuse, at once devoted his inheritance, his aequi- 
sitions, the fruits of his professional industry, to the discharge of 
his obligation to the government; and for near a score of years 
gave himself no rest till he had paid it, principal and interest.” 
But in order to be enabled to accomplish this, in the shortest pos- 
sible period, he determined to exile himself for a season from his 
home and family, in some place where he could hope to gain more 
speedily pecuniary independence. It happened that, just -at this 
time, his brother, under the direction of President Jefferson, had 
succeeded in making the purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon, 
and Mr. Livingston naturally had his thoughts turned towards 
New Orleans as a place where he might hope, sooner than in New 
York, to acquire the means of discharging the load of debt 
which he found laid upon him. He therefore removed to Louis- 
iana, and reached New Orleans in 1804, when that city contained 
but about eight thousand inhabitants, who consisted for the most 
part of Frenchmen and Spaniards. The situation of affairs in the 
newly purchased territory was peculiar. Louisiana had passed 
from the control of its European masters, and now its inhabitants 
were to be admitted to all the privileges of American citizens. 
In the adjustment of the old municipal laws, Gerived from France 
and Spain, to the new condition of things, Mr. Livingston from 
the first bore an important part; and showed in a very striking 
manner the magnanimity of his character. At his recommenda 
tion, an attempt was made to simplify the existing forms of 
practice in the courts, which was a medley of civil and Spanish 
law, and he was commissioned to frame an entirely new system of 
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practice, which was at once adopted by the legislature. In illus- 
tration of the value of the changes which he made, the following 
story is told: A young lawyer, from one of the common law 
States, came to New Orleans with the design of practising there 
his profession. He carried letters of introduction to Mr. Living- | 
ston, and in his first conversation with him expressed great solici- 
tude to know in how long a time, if he used great diligence, he 
could expect to acquire a knowledge of the rules of practice. 
Mr. Livingston answered, “ You are coming to dine with me to- 
morrow at four, and I think I can initiate you into all its myste- 
ries before we sit down to dinner !” 

The ceding of Louisiana to the United States had given at once 
to New Orleans all the importance that had been anticipated by 
Mr. Livingston. The city entered immediately upon a course of 
rapid growth which soon gave him abundant scope for the exer- 
cise of all his professional ability; and it was not long before his 
superior talents, his integrity, affability, and public spirit, gained 
for him universal confidence. A proof of the high regard that 
was felt for him, we have in the success that attended his efforts, 
during the last war with England, when the city of New Orleans 
was threatened by the British army. We are told that it was 
owing, in a great degree, to his personal influence that the many 
conflicting elements in the State were brought to act in unison. 
He also served himself as military aid to Gen. Jackson, and here 
formed that intimacy with the future President which afterwards 
led to his being called by him to fill some of the highest offices of 
trust in the national government, at times of critical importance. 

After the war, he represented the State of Louisiana, for many 
years, both in the House and in the Senate of the United States, 
In 1881 he was made Secretary of State by President Jackson, 
and was his principal adviser at the time that the nullifying poli- 
ticians of South Carolina made their first attempt to embroil the 
nation in civil war; and among the important state papers that 
were prepared at this exciting period by Mr. Livingston, may be 
mentioned the celebrated Address to the people of South Carolina, 
The last public service that he rendered was in the capacity of 
Minister to France, where he was sent in 1833 to prosecute the 
claim for indemnity, made by our government, for French spoli- 
ations, under the Berlin and Milan decrees, on American com- 
meree. 
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The death of this eminent man occurred in 1836; a little more 
than a quarter of a century ago. It is therefore none too soon 
that the record of his public services and private virtues should be 
given to his countrymen. He was an example of the best results 
of our American culture. As a jurist and statesman he ranked 
with the ablest of what may be called the second generation of 
our public men. Honorable proof of this is found in the “ Code” 
or “ System of Penal Law,’ known by his name, which he com- 
menced in 1821, at the request of the General Assembly of 
Louisiana, and completed in 1824. This at once gave him a posi- 
tion among philosophers of the first grade. The appreciation 
with which it was received in Europe may be estimated from the 
single fact, for which alone we have room, that he was speedily 
chosen foreign associate of the Institute of France; and at his 
death, M. Mignet, the historian, pronounced a fitting eulogy, be- 
fore the Institute, on his life and character. 

But it is the beauty of the private character of Mr. Livingston 
that has especially attracted us. He seemed to gain irresistibly 
the love of all with whom he came in contact. M. De Tocque- 
ville has well summed up the estimate which we had ourselves 
formed. “Mr. Livingston,” he said, “is one of those rare men 
whom one loves in reading what they have written, whom one 
admires and honors even before knowing them, and to whom one 
is happy in owing a debt of gratitude.” No one can read this 
memoir, and especially that part which contains his letters to his 
son in New York, whose education he was seeking to superintend 
at such a great distance, without soon learning to feel a deep _per- 
sonal interest in all that. befell him. 

But we find this inviting subject opening too widely before us, 
when we had intended only a few brief paragraphs. We must 
content ourselves, therefore, with commending the memoir heartily 
to all; and especially to those who, like ourselves, have never had 
any sympathy with the political party with which Mr. Livingston 
always acted. For we ought not to omit to state that, in early 
political life, he was a supporter of Jefferson, as in later years we 
heve seen he was the adviser and friend of Jackson. It is well to 
be reminded, sometimes, how much that is estimable and honora- 
ble is to be found in those to whom we are warmly opposed in the 
conflicts of party. 

A single word with regard to the biographer, Charles Havens 
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Hunt, Esq. On the whole, we are satisfied with his work; 
though, in the earlier pages, (not in the later), we marked a num- 
ber of passages that were obscure, and some that were faulty in 
expression; but we have not room to specify them. Still, while 
on the subject, we will submit the question, what is the meaning, 
or the pertinence, of the last two lines of Mr. Bancroft’s other- 
wise very excellent Preface? We will also make asingle allusion 
to the admirable analysis of the interminable controversy which 
Mr. Livingston had with President Jefferson respecting the 
Batture property in New Orleans, which makes one of the best and 
most interesting chapters in the book. 


Lire or Cuapiarn Futier.*—The subject of this very interest- 
ing memoir was a brother of that gifted woman—Margaret 
Fuller. At the time of the breaking out of the Rebellion he was 
a pastor of wide usefulness in Watertown, Mass. Prompted by 
patriotic and Christian principle, he early devoted himself to the 
service of his country, and received a commission as Chaplain in 
the 16th Massachusetts Volunteers. At first he was stationed at 
Fortress Monroe, where he was a witness of the celebrated en- 
counter between the Monitor and Merimac, an account of which 
from his pen makes a very interesting and valuable chapter. He 
had his full share of rough experience afterwards in the Peninsular 
campaign, and, at last, in the first battle of the Army of the 
Potomac, under Gen. Burnside, having volunteered to make one 
ofa party who were needed for some desperate service, soon 
after entering Fredericksburg, he fell, musket in hand, pierced 
with two bullets. The roll of the noble dead, from among the 
sons of Massachusetts, is a long one, but few among them are more 
deserving of the grateful acknowledgments of their countrymen 
than Arthur Buckminster Fuller. 





* Chaplain Fuller: being a life sketch of a New England Clergyman and 
Army Chaplain. By Ricuarp F, Futter. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1863. 
12mo, pp. 842. Price $1.25. New Haven: H. C. Peck. 
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BELLES LETTRES., 


Crark’s History or EnGuisu Lirerarure, AND OF THE Ev- 
euisu LaneuaGce.*—The English language, as Professor Craik 
tells us, has been known by that name, and has been the national 
speech of the English people, at least since the middle of the fifth 
century. Of written remains in it we have a continuous suc- 
cession of specimens since the seventh century ; no two of which 
standing next to one another in the order of time, can possibly be 
pronounced to belong to different languages, but only at most to 
two successive stages of the same language. In other words, 
“we have a record or representation of the English language 
in which there is no gap, for much more than a thousand 
years, and this is what cannot be said of any other important 
existing European tongue, for nearly so great a length of time.” 
Now the man who shall give us the history of the origin of this 
truly ancient language, and of the changes it has undergone 
during these fourteen centuries, will accomplish a work which 
will win for him the enduring gratitude of every English scholar. 
Such a work should unfold, in some worthy manner, the history of 
all those subtle influences which, at last, after so many years, have 
built up and given shape to this mother-tongue of ours, which 
is now confessed to have no superior, as a suitable vehicle for the 
expression of every variety of thought and feeling which a free, 
thoughtful, imaginative, and Christian people can have. Such 4 
work has long been needed; and we have needed, no less, some 
proper history of the literature embodied in the language ;—a 
history which should trace the connection between each successive 
age and the writers who have illustrated it; which should show 
us what have been the influences, in each age, which have called 
out the men of original thought, who, in turn, have stamped their 
influence upon their own and subsequent times: which should 
show us why, at one period, literature has been characterized by 























* A Compendious History of English Literature, and of the English Language, 
from the Norman Conquest. With numerous specimens. By Grorce L, Craig, 
LL. D., Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen's College 
Belfast. In two volumes. S8vo. New York: Charles Scribner, 1863. pp. 
620, 581. Price $7.00. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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all that is elevated, and ennobling, and why, at another, it has 
been degraded, artificial, and devoid of all healthy feeling. 

Such a work as this we have never had, though many valuable 
contributions towards it have been made, in the way of criticisms 








- of detached periods. Prominent among these, we will men- 
k tion two volumes by the late Professor Henry Reed, of the Uni- 
al versity of Pennsylvania, who, as we have sometimes thought, if 
h he had lived, might, perhaps, have succeeded in giving to the 
4 world what is so much desired. But the most comprehensive 
h works which we have hitherto had, of which the best is the Cyclo- 
e pedia of Chambers, can claim to furnish only an epitome of what 
” isneeded. With all the information that this last work contains, 
%) it is at best but a larger Index. It lacks the inspiration of a 
» superintending mind, which should give life to all, and weave the 
d story of che literature of all these thirteen centuries into one sym- 
. metrical whole. 
. Mr. Craik has had, then, almost an open field in which to work ; 
' and these two thick volumes, we do not hesitate to say, are a 
, great advance upon all that has gone before. We welcome their 
h appearance. They cannot fail to awaken new interest in one of 
, the most fascinating of studies. Mr. Craik has made the attempt 
f to give here, in one complete work, the history of both the 
x English language and its literature, down to the present time, in- 
h cluding what he calls the “ Victorian era.” He shows himself 
. throughout to be well furnished with all the learning pertaining to 
’ his subject. lis taste is catholic. Tis criticisms are appreciative 
; and fair. His work everywhere bears the marks of wide reading 
’ and laborious study. 
, Mr. Craik commences with some account of the early Latin 
, literature in Britain, in the period just subsequent to the Roman 
; rule; and then, after speaking of the Celtic language, and its lite- 
rature, he gives the story of the introduction of the English 
. tongue into the British islands in the fifth century. He traces its 
history, the changes it slowly underwent, the effects of the Nor- 
| man Conquest, the use of the French language in England, the 
results of the establishment of schools and universities, the intro- 
, duction of Arabic and other new learning, the scholastic philoso- 
5 phy, the influence of the study of Hebrew and Greek. Mr. 


Craik has long been familiar with the results of the labors of all 
the different archeological societies in England, and of these re- 
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sults he has everywhere made free use; so that in all that pertains m 
to the bibliography of what he calls the Original English period, sl 


and the Second English period, down to the times of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, his work furnishes a great amount of minute detail, 
which has hitherto been almost entirely inaccessible to the public il 
at large. He has succeeded, also, to a good degree, in enlivening 
his survey of this “nocturnal portion” of our literature, in such a 
way that even the most cursory reader cannot fail to find much to 
interest and amuse. 
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As an illustration of his style, we quote a single paragraph from 
the account which he gives of the hold which the Latin language 
still had upon the English people even in the Anglo-Norman period. 
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“Giraldus Cambrensis tells us that, in a progress which he made through 
Wales in 1186, to assist Archbishop Baldwin in preaching a new crusade for the 
delivery of the Holy Land, he was always most successful when he appealed to 
the people in a Latin sermon; he asserts, indeed, that they did not understand a 
word of it, although it never failed to melt them into tears, and to make them ( 
come in crowds to take the cross. No doubt they were acted upon chiefly 
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‘ 
through their ears and their imaginations, and, for the most part, only supposed 
that they comprehended what they were listening to; but it is probable that their 7 


self-deception was assisted by their catching a word or phrase here and there, 
the meaning of which they really understood. The Latin tongue must in those 
days have been heard in common life on a thousand occasions, from which it has | 
now passed away. It was the language of all the learned professions, of law, and | 
physic, as well as of divinity, in all their grades. It was in Latin that the teach- 
ers at the Universities (many of whom, as well as of the ecclesiastics, were for- 
eigners) delivered their prelections in all the sciences, and that all the disputations 
and other exercises among the students were carried on. It was the same at all 
the monastic schools and other seminaries of learning. The number of persons 
by whom these various institutions were attended was very great; they were of 
all ages, from boyhood to edvanced manhood: and poor scholars must have been 
found in every village, mingling with every class of the people, in some one or 
other of the avocations which they followed in the intervals of their attendance 
at the Universities, or after they had finished their education, from parish priests 
down to wandering beggars.” 





About half of the first volume is taken up with the history of 
the English language and literature previous to the time of 
Chaucer. Of the subsequent, and by far the larger portion of the 
work, we have already expressed our opinion in general. Ilere 
Mr. Craik very properly confines himself, almost entirely, in his 
accounts of the different writers who pass under review, to giving 
such information only as will throw light upon his critical esti- 
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mates of their writings. These criticisms are illustrated with 
sufficient fulness by appropriate quotations, but there is scarce 
anything of the nature of biography attempted. It is in the de- 
partment of criticism, in connection with such interesting literary 
information as is naturally connected with it, that the excellence 
of the work is to be found. For this, by his natural qualities, and 
by his various acquisitions, the author is singularly well qualified, 
and, as far as he has gone, he has been as successful as perhaps 
can be expected of any one individual. 

The defect of the book is in its very important omissions, and 
ina want of symmetry in its style of criticism. This defect is at 
once accounted for by a reference to the Preface, where it is stated 
that Mr. Craik in 1844-5, published a small work, “ Sketches of 
the History of Literature and Learning in England ;” and that, 
in the preparation of this new work, much of this smaller book 
hes been directly incorporated into it without material alteration 
orenlargement. Mr. Craik says he did not undertake to prepare 
anew work, on an entirely original plan, but simply contented 
himself with re-writing some of the more important portions of 


‘ the old book. His defense seems to be that “it is only great 


names and great works which make a literature ;” and that of all 
those who do not take rank in the first class, he had already said 
everything that was important. 

But this brings us to consider a defect of another kind, which 
must necessarily leave a work of this description very incomplete. 
Mr. Craik seems to have limited his fullest and most careful criti- 
cisms—with exceptions however—to the works of those writers 
who have distinguished themselves in what may be called tHe de- 
partment of Belles Lettres. Of the great lights of theology, of 
social, ethical, mental, and political science, he has in comparison 
very little to say. Properly enough he has retained the “Sum- 
maries of Scientific Discovery in successive periods,” which he had 
prepared for the earlier work, for the reason that they supply much 
that illustrates the history of the literature of each era. But of 
many of the great works in those other departments of science 
which have exerted the widest influence upon their own and subse- 
quent times, his comments are of a most meagre description. 

We might mention, also, that Mr. Craik’s own style is not 
above criticism. We will give but a single example. On the 
very first page, we find this sentence: “ No language has been 
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born a written language, any more than it was ever heard tell of 
that a boy had been born with breeches on.” But to conclude, 
this work of Mr. Craik, notwithstanding these defects, is by far the 
best of the kind which we have in the language. It will undoubt- 
edly meet with general favor, and we trust it will have a very 
wide circulation. 


Corson’s Cuaucer.*—We have long felt the need of editions 
of some of the English classics similar to those we possess of the 
Latin and Greek authors. We mean both variorum editions and 
smaller annotated editions for the use of younger students. 
Pupils in the classics have every facility for studying the deriva- 
tions, dialectic forms, strange uses of words, arag Azyoueva, and the 
geographical and mythological allusions. Students of early English 
literature have been so destitute of all kind of convenient help 
that they have usually studied it very little. It is therefore with 
no ordinary feeling of gratitude to the maker of a good book, that 
we take up this little volume. Prof. Corson has shown us of what 
use slight help may be, when that help is judicious. We recollect 
now but one book edited hitherto in this way, and that is Shakes- 
pear’s “Julius Cesar,” by Craik. That was very good, but this is 
better. A few more such books and a good grammar, if studied, 
as they would not fail to be, would show their good influence on 
ordinary writing and conversation. 

The Legend, of Good Women is one of the best of Chaucer's 
smaller poems. There are numerous convenient editions of the 
Canterbury Tales, but the other poems have been hitherto only to be 
found in his collected works. Apart from the merit of the poem 
itself, the interest which it awakens, as being the source of Ten- 
nyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women,” is enough to cause it to be 
selected. 

The text used in this edition is that of Bell’s London edition, 
which was formed on a collation of the only two manuscripts 
of the poem in existence; the Fairfax Manuscript, No. 16 in 
the Bodleian Library and the Arch. Seld. B. 24, following prinet- 
pally the former. For the purpose, perhaps, this is well enough, 


* Chaucer's Legende of GoodWomen. Edited with an iatroduction and notes, 
glossarial and critical. By Hiram Corsoy. Philadelphia: Frederick Leypoldt. 
1864, 18mo, pp. 145. 
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but we should have preferred the unvaried text of the best man- 
uscript, or at least should wish the variations marked. 

Before the poem itself, we have an introduction which is designed 
toclear up some of the difficulties which would at first sight seem to 
attend Chaucer’s versification, as well as to criticise and explain 
the origin of the poem itself. Mr. Corson’s remarks about the 
accent and pronunciation are exceedingly good and well-timed. 
There is, however, one thing which he leaves in the dark. He 
nowhere states plainly of what number of syllables the verse con- 
sists. He does indeed speak of five heavy accents and that might 
give eleven syllables, but in his scheme of scanning he marks 
them as ten syllables. Now it is evident that the greater number 
of lines consist of eleven syllables, if the final e is pronounced as 
it should be. For if it is pronounced in the middle of a line why 
not at the end? Besides this there are some lines which compel 
the addition of this eleventh syllable, as ]. 2316-17, rhyming in lyten, 
smyten; 2379-80, maketh, taketh; 2383-4, she served, deserved; and 
2391-2, brother, another. To speak any of these words as one syl- 
lable would be to force a disagreeable pronunciation ; to leave the 
eoff of the other words, would be to violate analogy. We have then 
left a few verses which are undeniably, as they now stand, of ten 
syllables. But here we think a literal transcript of another text 
would give us the syllable, of which the blunder of the copyist 
has deprived us; or as to words where an additional e would be 
impassible, may it not be that catalectic verses occasionally occur 
to relieve the monotony, just as verses of more than eleven sylla- 
bles are sometimes used. On this point we think the editor ought 
to have clearly spoken. 

The notes are excellent. Perhaps some things are repeated a 
little too often, as that on meinie or many, but they all show a re- 
search which extends from the oldest to the latest poets. The 
notes on thewes and werdes are examples of this. 

The book also has an index of every word explained or com- 
mented on in the notes. 


Tur Scuonserc-Corra Famity.*—This is the most pleasing 
work of fiction that has come from the press for many months. 





* Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. By two of themselves. New 


York: M. W. Dodd. 1864. 12mo. pp. 552. Price $1.50. New Haven: F, T. 
_ Jarman, 
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Under the form of a series of “ chronicles” or diaries, which pro- 
fess to have been written by the different members of the Schon- 
berg-Cotta family, at the time of the Reformation, we have reveal- 
ed to us, in their own experience, and that of their numerous 
friends, the feelings with which the progress of the work of Luther 
was attended in the hearts of the German people. 

The great difficulty, in the case of most persons who attempt to 
make themselves acquainted with the history of the past, is a de. 
fect in the imaginative faculty. It is no easy thing to reconstruct 
for ourselves, though we may have the materials at our hands, any 
vivid idea of what must once have been the living reality. The 
writer of this book is one of the very small class of persons who 
are able to appreciate, and able to make others appreciate, the 
spirit of the distant past, and the characters and feelings of those 
who were actors in its memorable scenes. Who the author is, 
we are not reliably informed. The rumor is, that we are indebted 
for the book to an English lady. 

The Schdnberg-Cotta family are introduced to us as devout 
Roman Catholics, of the burgher class, who have their home in 
Eisenach. The father is a printer. In the family are numerous 
children, who are represented as quite intimate with Martin 
Luther at the time he was living in that town as aboy. This inti- 
macy is kept up after Luther leaves Eisenach, and, in fact, it is 
maintained with scarcely any intermission during his whole life; 
so that we have, in the diary of one or another of the family, the 
whole story of his career, and so fully detailed that there are few 
incidents in his life, of which history has retained the memory, 
which are not interwoven with the thread of the story. 

But the great interest of the book is in its very successful 
illustration of the gradual progress of that great change in the 
feelings of Luther on the subject of personal acceptance with God 
which brought on the Reformation. But this is by no means all. 
We have also the illustration of the effect of his new views re 
specting Jesus Christ, the authority of the papal hierarchy, and 
the dogmas of the Romish Church, upon the great variety of 
different individuals of widely different characters who are intro- 
duced in the story. The number of these characters is quite 
large; and each one is so skilifully drawn and so strongly marked, 
as to gain in the reader’s mind all the freshness of distinct person- 
ality. We seem to have become ourselves acquainted with each 
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one, and to have seen and known the proud old Bohemian grand- 
mother; the philosophizing father, with his even temper never 
disturbed by his repeated failures; “ the little mother,” so kind, so 
gentle, so patient, and loving; the practical Else; the generous 
Fritz; the blunt, uncompromising Christopher; the mild, con- 
templative, devoted Eva; the gallant and courteous Ulrich Von 
Gersdorf; the benevolent Herr Reichenbach; the nuns, Aunt 
Agnes, Catherine Von Bora, and sister Beatrice; the unhappy 
Priest Ruprecht Haller, and a host of others; while Melancthon, 
Staupitz, Eck, Tetzel, Erasmus, the elector, the emperor, the pope, 
and everywhere Dr. Martin Luther, are so introduced as to give an 
air of strange reality to all. We hope the book will be circulated 
by tens of thousands over the whole country. 


POLITICAL. 


New Eprrion or tHe Freperarist.*—The first volume of this 
new edition of the Federalist makes a very handsome octavo of 
over seven hundred and fifty pages. It contains a portrait of 
Alexander Hamilton; an historical introduction, (124 pp.); a 
synoptical table of contents; and the Federalist itself, complete, 
The editor, (Henry B. Dawson, Esq., of Morrisania, New York), 
states that the text which he has adopted is “that which the dis- 
tinguished authors themselves originally gave to the world,” and 
he evidently feels no little satisfaction in being able to say that it 
now appears in his pages, without addition, abridgment, or the 
least alteration, except where typographical errors were subse- 
quently corrected by the authors themselves, or are apparent and 
unquestionable.” The second volume, yet to be published, will 
contain “ Notes,” prepared by the editor, which are to embrace 
“the more important of the alterations and corruptions of the 
text, which have appeared from time to time ; many of the manu- 
script notes which have been found on the margins and blank 
leaves of the copies which were formerly owned by Mr. Madison, 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Ames, Chancellor Kent, and other friends of 





* The Federalist: A Collection of Rssays written in favor of the new Constitu- 
tion, as agreed upon by the Federal Convention, September 17th, 1787. Reprint- 
ed from the original text. With an Historical Introduction and Notes by Henry 
B. Dawsoy. In two volumes. Vol. I. New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. 
8vo. pp. 757. Price $3.50. New Haven: Judd & White. 
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the respective authors ; and such other illustrative matter ” as the 
editor has supposed “ will be useful to those who may examine the 
text of the Federalist ; together with a very complete and care. 
fully prepared Index to the entire work.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Dawson has aimed to furnish the public 
with an edition which shall be perfectly satisfactory ; and it is evi- 
dent that he has spared no pains to illustrate, in the most suitable 
manner, this series of political papers, the most able ever given to 
the American people. 

We are disposed to award our praise to the editor for what he 
has attempted, and what he has done, as far as the republication 
of the original text of the Federalist is concerned. This he has 
endeavored to do with all exactness, and to give it without note or 
comment. Such is undoubtedly the best plan; although the 
reasons alleged seem to have in his mind altogether an exag- 
gerated importance. Still, as we are promised, in the forthcoming 
volume, whatever verbal alterations the different authors at any 
time made or suggested, all parties will be completely satisfied. 
This edition, then, “the twenty-first in book form,”—as the results 
of much investigation authorize Mr. Dawson to call it—will now 
undoubtedly be accepted as of standard authority, at least as far 
as the text itself of the Federalist is concerned. 

But we regret to say that in this first volume we find certain 
blemishes, which pertain to minor matters, to be sure, but which 
are none the less blemishes; and are surprised, also, to discover 
some really important errors of statement in the historical intro- 
duction which are inexcusable. 

For instance, we protest agamst the spelling of the time honor- 
éd and familiar words “ federal,” and “ Federalist,” which has been 
adopted. As will be seen by reference to the title given below, 
these words are spelled invariably with a diphthong, so as to read 
thus—“ feederal,” and “ Feederalist.”” Now no reason that we can 
imagine as possibly deciding the editor to make this innovation 
seems at all satisfactory, and we have yet to see the first person 
who does not think that such a spelling in such a work is an 
unpardonable affectation. It is a constant offense to the eye—bad 
enough in this book ; but insufferable when we think that it will 
soon be setting a thousand tyro contributors to the daily press 
to repeating it every day. The same thing is true of the form 
in which the name of Mr. Jay appears. It is invariably printed 
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with the acute accent over the letter a. We protest against these 
innovations, and urgently submit the question to the editor wheth- 
er it is not yet possible, before the appearance of the second 
volume, to make a change in these words. 

But to pass to matters of more moment. In the introduction, 
Mr. Dawson makes several extraordinary statements which we 
have not room to quote in full. One or two paragraphs must suf- 
fice. lle says: 

“Within the borders of New York, and among her members, had originated 
the greater number of the measures which led to the War of the Revolution; 
and, inspired by her example, and encouraged by her success,—not unfrequently, 
also, directed by her popular leaders,—her twelve associates had learned, at an 
early date, to look to her as to a leader, in the assertion of their own political 
rights, as well asin the more decided opposition which, from time to time, they 
had made to her representatives and to the measures of the sovereign.» p. 10. 

It is evident that Mr. Dawson is laboring under the impression 
that before and during the Revolution, the State of New York 
already held the position among her twelve associates of the 
“Empire” State. Now this whole paragraph, in its separate 
statements, and in its general tone, is so notoriously at variance 
with facts, that it is not worth the space to spread out on our 
pages a refutation. Who were the citizens of the State of New 
York, during all this period, whom Mr. Dawson will call the 
“leaders ” of the illustrious men who are usually supposed to have 
exerted the greatest influence at this crisis? Mr. Dawson’s own 
subsequent pages show conclusively that he had in mind neither 
John Jay or Alexander Hamilton. ‘To whom, then, does he refer ? 

But to pass over many other statements, which are calculated to 
convey a wrong impression, we will give one more illustration of 
the editor’s manifest ignorance of the times about which he 
writes : 

“At length, wearied with the continued short comings of her sister States, 
and, probably, aroused by the frequent insults and threats of dismemberment 
which had been freely indulged in by more than one of her immediate neigh- 
bors,—all of whom had envied her rising greatness, without at any time aspiring 
to her fidelity to the Foederal compact—on the suggestion of one of the most dis- 
tinguished and most patriotic, but most maligned, of her @tizens, New York had 
been the first to propose measures for a complete revision of the Federal Consti- 
tution.” . 

Here it is very evident that Mr. Dawson supposes that in 
1782—which is the time he is speaking of; i. e. the time when the 
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Assembly of New York recommended a Convention to revise and 
amend the Articles of Confederation, and to give the needed in. 
crease of authority—or, that we may give his statement the most 
favorable aspect, we will say, in 1786, the time of the Convention 
at Annapolis,—the State of New York had so far progressed in 
her career of “rising greatness” as to be an object of envy to all 
the other States; and Mr. Dawson furthermore supposes that 
during all this time the State of New York had showed and was 
continuing to show such superior fidelity to the Federal Compact 
as to put all the other twelve States to the blush! Now, as a inat- 
ter of fact, it was not till after the latest of the above two dates, 
that New York had entered upon any such career of rapid growth 
as could justify such feelings of envy on the part of the other 
States. . And though there may have been, and under the existing 
arrangements it was very natural that there should be, some clash- 
ing of interests between New York and the adjoining States, there 
was not even in these cases any such jealousy of her “ rising 
power” as is claimed. It is to be remembered that at the time 
of the adoption of the present Constitution, New York was one 
of the smaller States, and her inferior political power was one 
of the reasons why she advocated with such warmth the doctrine 
of States’ Rights. And, again, with regard to the claim of a 
fidelity manifested to the Federal Compact, superior to that mani- 
fested by many of the other States, we emphatically deny it; 
though we have no desire to detract from the fair fame of New 
York, and are happy to admit that very generous principles often 
prevailed among her people. It is notorious, that it was owing to 
the embarrassing action of the Assembly of New York, in peremp- 
torily ref‘using to grant an impost, on terms compatible with the 
acceptance of Congress, that all hopes of an independent federal 
revenue were finally dashed, and that Congress was induced to 
give its sanction and approbation to the meeting of the proposed 
Convention which drafted the present Constitution. 

We confess that after reading Mr. Dawsen’s historical intro- 
duction, we feel some apprehension about his forthcoming volume. 
However, all this does not affect the value of the text of the Fed- 
eralist. We are thankful that we have this presented to us in so 
satisfactory a form, and of the merits of the Notes we will judge 
when they are given to the public. 

We ought not to omit to state that in the Introduction there is 
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also a very interesting and carefully prepared account of all the 
previous editions; and unless we are mistaken, in no one of these 
does the orthography of the ~words “ Federalist” and “ federal ” 
conform to the new spelling which Mr. Dawson is seeking to in- 
troduce. 


Spreecu or Jupce Urnam on Tue Times.*—We have before us, 
in pamphlet form, a very able speech of Hon. N. G. Upham, in 
which he discusses the bearings of Rebellion, Slavery, and Peace 
on each other. The speech was made at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, in March, and deserves to be widely circulated through the 
country. Judge Upham vigorously defends the President’s eman- 
cipation and amnesty proclamations, and the constitutionality of 
the measures respecting slavery which have been taken in defense 
of the Union. He argues at length the proposition that there can 

no reasonable assurance of a permanent peace while slavery 
exists. He takes up the questions of the comparative value of 
slave and compensated labor, and the condition of the liberated, 
Afiican, and presents most abundant evidence that those States 
which still retain the system of slavery will be every way the 
gainers if they will voluntarily and immediately bring it to an end 
The speech deserves a much more extended 4&nalysis than our 
limits will allow us to give. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Queen’s Enauisu.t--This book has many things in it 
which are good. It also has many things which are bad or un- 
necessary. The substance of the book is some lectures delivered 
at Canterbury, and subsequently republished in “Good Words.” 
Many things, however, drew out criticism and answers, to which 
the author replied. All this is incorporated into the book, and 
consequently it ,is very immethodical. Often an answer is.given 
on one page to a criticism on a passage which occurs much later 


* An Address on the Subject of Rebellion, Slavery, and Peace ; delivered at 
Coneord, N. H., March 2d, 1864. By N.G. Urnam. Concord: E. C. Eastman, 
1864. 8vo. pp. 40. 

+ The Queen’s English: Stray notes on speaking and spelling. By Henny Ar- 
orp, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. London: Strahan & Co, 1864. 12mo, 
Pp. 257. 
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in the volume. This referring forward, if one can say so, is not 
very pleasant. There are numerous errors in speech and writing 
touched on, which we are told are cammon among cultivated per- 
sons in England. If this is so, the language must be much more 
hardly used there than it is here. In fact, with the exception of a 
few discussions on controverted points, the volume is merely a 
statement of rules which are acknowledged by all who pretend to 
the slightest accuracy in their use of language. 

But accuracy of speech is not usual in America, Mr. Alford tells 
us. Speaking of the Americans he says: 

* Look at those phrases which so amuse in their speech and books; at their 
reckless exaggeration, and contempt for congruity ; and then compare the char 
acter and history of the nation—its blunted sense of moral obligation and duty 
to man; its open disregard of conventional right, when aggrandizement is to be 
obtained; and, I may now say, its reckless and fruitless maintenance of the 
most cruel and unprincipled war in the history of the world. Such examples 
agvthis . . . . . may serve to show that language is no trifle.” 

We do not call attention so much to the truth as to the logic of 
this passage. 

As regards spelling, the author coincides with Webster’s rule 
about doubling the final consonant in the past tenses of verbs. 
He however dislikes any omission of the w in words ending in ow 
which he stigmatizes as an American practice, with the exception of 
neighbor or neighbour, where he thinks the u arose from analogy, 
which word is, he says, derived from the German nachbar. This 
shows that, like most other English writers on language, he has 
very faint ideas of what derivation is. 

Mr. Alford defines well an idiom in saying that it is a departure 
from the strict rules of grammatical construction and critical anal- 
ogy common to languages in general, and has some sensible re 
marks on various idiomatical phrases. 

He also makes some valuable suggestions on the difference in 
the use of adjectives and adverbs to qualify verbs. But it will 
take stronger arguments than are brought up here to convince us 
that “it is me,” is an idiom, and therefore a correct phrase, or to 
prove that “than” ever governs the objective. The book may do 
good to some persons who are in the habit of treating their mother 
tongue with great disregard, but most people will find that there iss 
great deal of vapid talk and very little reasoning or proof. Noth 
ing is thoroughly treated, and the arbitrary manner in which de 
cisions are made that one phrase is correct because it follows the 
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rule, and another wrong for the same reason, is not calculated to 
satisfy. The author is one of those writers who would confine 
the English language in close bounds and frown on any attempt 
to extend it by the introduction of new words or new uses of old 
ones. He does not see that language is living and that from some 
reason never fully investigated, words once current are sometimes 
dropped and others taken to supply their place. This takes place 
continually, and yet the force of inertia is such that the language 
is always English, and, were the whole vocabulary foreign, would 
be English still. 


Marzner’s Encuisn Grammar.*—This is without doubt the 
best grammar of our language which has yet been published. It 
is even better, for it is much fuller, than that of Fiedler and Sachs, 
and it is far ahead of anything we have in our language. The 
whole subject of English Grammar is thoroughly discussed. The 
Syntax well repays the closest study. The philosophy of the sen- 
tence and of its arrangement is well treated, and the discussion of 
the several parts of speech and their relations is very thorough. 
The prepositions alone have over one hundred and fifty pages de- 
voted to them. We notice that the author adopts the usual gram- 
matical nomenclature of the cases, speaking of the Genitive and 
Accusative instead of the Possessive and Objective, which are the 
terms in vogue among English writers. He separates too the 
Dative from the Accusative. This is a better arrangement, it 
seems to us, than that usually adopted. We can thus perceive 
more clearly the analogy of the regimen as compared with other 
languages, and are able to trace more easily the use of the con- 
struction. The Dative and Accusative are really always distinct, 
though in form they are one, and an acknowledgment of this dis- 
tinction helps us in the higher analysis of the sentence. The book 
is written in the same way that we write grammars of the dead 
languages, showing the actual uses of words and phrases, and not 
48 we have been accustomed to write English Grammars, showing 
& hypothetical and wrong one, or what is called false syntax. Its 
object is not so much to teach one to use the language correctly, as 
to understand it when used correctly. We have been very much 
struck with the amount of reading shown in the citations and 





* Englische Grammatik von Epvarp Marzyer. Berlir. 2 vols, 8vo. 1864. 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
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examples. They extend from the earliest Anglo-Saxon writers 
to the latest novels of Dickens and Trollope, and they are all care- 
fully referred to by the line or page. We hope that the concluding 
volume containing the index will soon appear, as that is very 
much needed. 


Boox or Praisr.*—The plan of the editor, in preparing this 
beautiful volume, has been to make a selection of hymns which 
will afford appropriate expressions for those feelings of confiding 
faith and grateful devotion which are natural to the Christian’s 
heart. He expresses a doubt whether “ asense of repetition and 
monotony” may not be created by bringing together so large a 
number of hymns on one subject; but no one who will examine 
the book itself will share his fears. In fact, there is a growing 
taste, every where manifest, for just such special selections of Hymns 
as are most suitable to the varying states of feeling to which our 
minds are subject. It is an interesting fact that the editor of this 
volume is an English gentleman, of high legal attainments and 
reputation. We hope the book will become widely known. 


Pror. Dana’s Text-Boox or Grotocy.f—We are glad that 
Professor Dana has been induced to prepare an abridgment of his 
admirable Manual of Geology, for the use of Schools and Acade. 
mies. If he had not done this himself, something of the kind 
would undoubtedly have been attempted by a less competent per. 
son. In this new volume the arrangement of the larger work has 
been retained, and the work is amply illustrated with three 
hundred and seventy-five wood cuts. 


L. Scorr & Co’s Repusiications or THE Britisn Reviews.— 
The price of the five British Reviews which are reprinted by L. 
Scott & Co. of New York, is not raised for the current year. 
According to the new law, the rates of postage are less than be 
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* The Book of Praise, from the best English Hymn-writers, Selected and 
arranged by Rounpert Parmer. Cambridge: Sever & Francis. 1864. 18m0 
pp. 480. Price $1.50. New Haven: H. C. Peck. 

+ A Tezxt-Book of Geology. Designed for Schools and Academies. By Jams 
D. Dana, LL. D. . Illustrated by three hundred and seventy-five wood cuts, 
Philadelphia: Theodore Blise & Co, 1864. 12mo. pp. 354. Price $1.75 
New Haven: Judd & White. 
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fore, being only fifty-six cents a year for all these five publica- 
tions ;—twenty-four cents a year for Blackwood, and eight cents a 
year for a Review. The cost in England for a subscription to the 
five Reviews, is $31. 


TaGGarp aNnD Tnompson’s New Epition or Lorp Bacon’s 
Works.—The eighth and ninth volumes of the new Boston edition 
of Lord Bacon’s Works have been published ; and now but one 
more is needed to complete the series of fifteen volumes. 

We are informed that the concluding volume will be ready for 
delivery in a few days. After that, owing to the increased cost of 
manufacture, the publishers intend to make an advance in the 
price. All who think of purchasing this princely edition will do 
well, therefore, to send their subscriptions to the publishers at 
once. (Mr. Pease is acting as agent for the sale of the work in 
New Haven). 


Resettion Recorp.—No. XLI. is published, which brings the 
documentary history of the Rebellion down to November, 1863. 
An advertisement, with much information respecting this work, 
' which is becoming every day more and more valuable, will be 
found in the advertising sheet which accompanies this number. 


For sale in New Haven by Mr. Pease, 50 cents per number. 


“Tae American Conr.ict,” by Horack GreeLtey.—We have 
received several specimen pages of a work which is to bear this 
title, and is to be published soon by O. D. Case & Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Horace Greeley, we are thus informed, proposes 
to write the history of the Great Rebellion of 1860-1864; with 
reference especially to its moral and political phrases. It will be, 
also, a prominent object with him to trace the drift and progress 
of American opinion respecting Human Slavery from 1776 to 
1864. If we may judge from these specimen pages which have 
been submitted to us, it is evident that the work is to be prepared 
with care and deliberation ; and, if so, there can be no question 
that the book will be one of uncommon interest. It is to be 
printed in handsome style, with large type, and will be illustrated 
With portraits on steel, with views of important places, and dia- 
grams of the scenes of all important battles. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Thackeray, the Humorist, and the Man of Letters. The story of his life and 
literary labors, including a selection from his characteristic speeches, now for the 
first time gathered together. By Tazopore Taytor, Esq., Membre de la 
Société des Gens de Lettres. To which is added In Memoriam, by Cuartes 
Dioxens, and a Sketch by Anrnony Trotiorz, With portrait, and illustrations, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 242. New Haven: H. C, 
Peck. Price $1.25. 


Life and Public Services of Major-General Meade, (Gronck Gorpon Meapr), 
The hero of Gettysburg, and Commander of the Army of the Potomac. Phila 
delphia: YT. B. Peterson & Brothers, 12mo, pp. 80. 


Life and Public Services of Major-General Butler, (Bensamin F. Burien), 
The Hero of New Orleans, Commander of the Military Department of Virginia 
and North Carolina; also Commissioner for the exchange of Prisoners. Phila 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 12mo. pp. 108. 


The Life, Campaigns, and Public Services of General McClellan, (Groner B. 
MocCreitan). The Hero of Western Virginia! South Mountain! and Antietam! 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 184. 


Poland. Sketch of her History. By M. B, Ezecnowsxr. New York: Baker 
& Godwin, Publishers. 1863. 18mo. pp. 58. 


Schleswig-Holstein Succession, Official Documents, 8vo. pp. 27. 


French Intervention in America ; or a Review of La France, La Mexique, et Les 
Etats-Confédérés, By Vive Wricut Kixestey. New York: C. B. Richardson, 
8vo. pp. 22. 


The Situation of Mexico; Speech delivered by Senor Romero, Envoy Extra. 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Mexico to the United 
States, at a dinner in the city of New York, on the 16th of December, 1863, W: 
C. Bryant & Co., Printers. 8vo. pp. 12. 


Speech of Hon, Andrew D. White of Onondaga, in Senate, March, 1864. Re- 
view of the Governor's Message. Albany: Weed, Parsons, & Co., Printers 
8vo, pp. 12. 


The Relations of the Ministry to Revivals of Religion. The Annual Sermon 
appcinted to be preached before the Synod of New York and New Jersey, at its 
meeting in Poughkeepsie, October, 1863. By Rev. Roserr Arxman of Elizabeth, 
N. J. New York: John A. Gray & Green, Printers. 8vo. pp. 22. 


The Chaplain’s Memorial. A Sermon preached in Chicago, January 21st, 1863, 
at the funeral of Rev. James H. Dill, Chaplain of the Eighty-ninth Illinois Volum 
teers, called the “Railroad Regiment.” By Rev. F. W. Fisk, Professor in Chi- 
eago Theological Seminary. New York: John A. Gray & Green, Printers. 8v® 
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